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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


f hoe SOIL SURVEY of Covington 
County, Miss. will serve several 
groups of readers. It will help farmers in 
planning the kind of management that 
will protect their soils and provide good 
yields; assist engineers in selecting sites 
for roads, buildings, ponds, and other 
structures; aid foresters in managing 
woodland; and add to our knowledge of 
soil science. 


Locating Soils 


Use the index to map sheets at the back 
of this report to locate areas on the large 
map. The index is a small map of the 
county on which numbered rectangles have 
been drawn to show where each sheet of 
the large map is located. When the cor- 
rect sheet of the large map has been found, 
it will be seen that boundaries of the soils 
are outlined, and that there is a symbol 
for each kind of soil. All areas marked 
with the same symbol are the same kind 
of soil, wherever they occur on the map. 
The symbol is inside the area if there is 
enough room; otherwise, it is outside the 
area and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding Information 


This report contains sections that will 
interest different groups of readers, as 
well as some sections that may be of in- 
terest to all. 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about the soils in the 
section “Description of Soils” and then 
turn to the section “Use of the Soils for 
Farm Crops and Pasture.” In this way, 
they first identify the soils on their farm 
and then learn how these soils can be 
managed and what yields can be expected. 
The “Guide to Mapping Units” at the 
back of the report will simplify use of 
the map and report. This guide lists each 
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soil and land type mapped in the county, 
and the page where each is described. It 
also lists, for each soil and land type, the 
capability unit, woodland _ suitability 
group, and woodland range site, and the 
pages where each of these is described. 

Foresters and others interested in wood- 
land can refer to the section “Use of the 
Soils for Growing Wood Crops.” In that 
section the soils in the county are grouped 
eoriing their suitability for trees, and 
factors affecting the management of wood- 
land are explained. 

Persons who raise livestock will be inter- 
ested in the section “Use of the Soils for 
Woodland Range.” In that section the 
soils are grouped according to their suit- 
ability, use, and management for wood- 
land grazing. 

Persons interested in wildlife will find 
information about the kinds of wildlife 
in the county in the section “Use of the 
Soils for Wildlife and Fish.” They will 
also find information about the ability of 
the soils to support the various species of 
wildlife. 

Engineers and builders will want to 
refer to the section “Use of Soils for Engi- 
neering.” Tables in that section show 
characteristics of the soils that affect 
engineering. 

Persons interested. in science will find 
information about how the soils were 
formed and how they were classified in the 
section “Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about soils and their 
management in various parts of the report, 
depending on their particular interest. 

Newcomers in Covington County will be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be in- 
terested in the section “Additional Facts 
About the County.” 
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used to graze Black Angus cattle. 
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OVINGTON COUNTY, in the southeastern part 
of Mississippi (fig. 1), has a total area of 416 square 
miles, or 266,240 acres. Collins is the county seat. The 
county has a humid, le Sean pegs climate that is hot 
in summer and generally mild in winter. The grow- 
ing season is long, and moisture is generally adequate for 
crops. There may be short, dry periods, however, that 
reduce yields of crops. 

Agriculture is the principal enterprise. In 1959, 41,2038 
acres was in field crops, 43,188 acres was in pasture, and 
88,832 acres was in timber. In that year about 62 percent 
of the income from the sale of farm products was derived 
from the sale of livestock and livestock products. Cattle, . 
mainly beef cattle, are raised more extensively than other~ 
kinds of livestock. Corn and cotton are grown on a large GREENVILLE STATE UNIVERDTTY 
acreage, and oats and hay crops are also grown extensively. - 

In 1938 the farmers in the county organized the Coving- 
ton County Soil Conservation District. The district, \ 
through its directors, arranges for farmers to receive 
technical help from the Soil Conservation Service in 
planning good use and conservation of the soils on their 
farms. This soil survey is part of that technical help. AX 
Fieldwork on this survey was completed in 1961. Unless 
otherwise stated, all statements in this report refer to 
conditions at that time. 
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General Soil Map 


As one travels over a county, it is fairly easy to see 
differences in the landscape. Some of these differences 
are in the shape, steepness, and length of slopes, in the 
course, depth, and speed of streams, in the width of the 
valleys, in the kinds of wild plants, and in the kinds of 
agriculture. Soils differ along with the other parts of 
the environment, but the differences in soil patterns are 
less easily noticed than some of the other more obvious 
differences. 

Over a given landscape soils occur in general, definite 
patterns that are sometimes called soil associations. The 
pattern in a soil association is not uniform, but the same 
soils are present in somewhat the same arrangement. By 
drawing lines around the different patterns (associations) 
of soils on a small-scale map, a general soil map is 
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Figure 1.—Location of Covington County in Mississippi. 
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roduced. Such a map does not show accurately the 
ante of soils on a single farm or small tract. Never- 
theless, it is useful for general planning and to people who 
are interested in the soils in a general way. 

In Covington County three soil associations are recog- 
nized. ‘They are shown on the colored map in the back 
of this report. Each association is named for the major 
soil series in it, but soils of other series may be present. 


1. Ruston-Ora-Savannah Association 


Well drained and moderately well drained soils of rolling 
and gently sloping uplands 

This association is on rolling and gently sloping Coastal 
Plain uplands that have been cut by a permanent and 
intermittent streams. The ridgetops are broad and gently 
sloping. The side slopes are generally steep, mostly more 
than 12 percent. Narrow bottom lands that are flooded 
frequently border the streams. The main areas of this 
association are broad and are separated by the valley of 
Okatoma Creek. 

The Ruston soils are on gently sloping ridgetops and 
on steep side slopes. They have a surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown to yellowish-brown fine sandy loam and a 
subsoil of strong-brown to red sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam. The Ora and Savannah soils are gently sloping. 
They have a grayish-brown, loamy surface layer and a 
subsoil of loam to clay loam. A fragipan is about 18 to 22 
inches below the surface. The subsoil of the Ora soils is 
yellowish red, and that of the Savannah soils is yellowish 
brown. os 

Minor soils in this association are the moderately well 
drained Boswell and the poorly drained Susquehanna 
soils. ‘These soils have a subsoil of plastic clay. 

The broad ridges in this association are cultivated or 
used as pasture. ‘lhe steep side slopes are in forest. Most 
of the farms are small, and most are well managed and 
are operated by the owner. The farms within the associa- 
tion are mainly of the general type, but there are sev- 
eral dairy farms and farms where the raising of beef 
cattle is a main enterprise. On the general farms, cotton, 
corn, small grains, and hay are grown. On many farms, 
in addition to these crops, sweetpotatoes, cucumbers, 
watermelons, sugarcane for sirup, and some vegetables are 
grown for market. 

Good yields of most crops are produced on the nearly 
level soils of this association if the soils are well managed 
and adequately fertilized. The side slopes are not well 
suited to cultivation, because of the rapid runoff and ero- 
sion. The side slopes that adjoin wet bottom lands have 
potential for high yields of wood crops. 


2. Providence-Bude Association 


Moderately well drained and somewhat poorly drained 
soils of nearly level and gently sloping, broad ridges 
This association is in an area of broad, nearly level and 
gently sloping ridges in the extreme northwestern corner 
_ of the county. There are many small permanent and 
intermittent streams. The valleys of the streams range 
from narrow to comparatively wide. 


The Providence soils are nearly level to moderately 
sloping. They have a surface layer of dark-brown to 
grayish-brown silt. loam and a subsoil of yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam, The Bude soils are nearly level. They 
have a surface layer of brown to dark grayish-brown silt 
loam and a subsoil of brown to light yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam. The Providence and Bude soils have a firm 
layer in the subsoil that is called a fragipan. 

Minor soils in this association are the poorly drained 
Henry soils and the somewhat poorly drained Falkner 
soils. The Henry soils are in shallow depressions, and 
the Falkner are on flat ridgetops and in other nearly level 
areas. 

Most of this association is used for crops and pasture; 
about one-third is in forest. The trees are primarily of 
low quality. The farms are small, and most of them are 
operated by the owner. Much of the farming is part time. 
Cotton and corn are the principal row crops. 

Because of the fragipan near the surface, there is a 
perched water table during wet seasons and the soils are 
droughty during dry seasons. These soils are suited to 
field crops, pasture, and forest. They have high potential 
for production of loblolly and slash pine. 


3. Bibb-Myatt-Ochlockonee Association 


Nearly level soils of flood plains and stream terraces 


This association is on nearly level flood plains and 
stream terraces. The soils were formed in alluvium of 
the Coastal Plain. The association oecupies about 22 per- 
cent of the county. The largest acreage is along Leaf 
River and along Oakohay and Okatoma Creeks. 

Bibb soils make up about 30 percent of this association; 
Myatt soils, 20 percent; and Ochlockonee soils, 15 percent. 
Of the minor soils, the Falaya make up 10 percent of the 
association; Prentiss soils, 7 percent; Iuka soils, 5 per- 
cent; Stough soils, 8 percent; and other minor soils, 10 
percent. 

The Bibb soils are poorly drained and are on bottom 
lands. They have a surface layer of light brownish-gray 
to dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam to silt loam and a 
subsoil of light-gray to gray loam. The Myatt soils are 
poorly drained and are on stream terraces. “They have a 
surface layer of very dark gray to grayish-brown silt loam 
and a subsoil of light-gray to gray silt loam to silty clay 
loam, A fragipan is about 16 inches beneath the surface. 
The Ochlockonee soils are well drained and are on bottom 
lands. They have a surface layer of light grayish-brown 
to dark-brown fine sandy loam to silt loam and a subsoil 
of light yellowish-brown to dark-brown fine sandy loam 
to silt loam. 

The Falaya soils are somewhat poorly drained and are 
on bottom lands, Their surface layer is grayish brown to 
light brownish gray, and they have a subsoil of pale- 
brown to brownish-gray silt loam. The Prentiss soils are 
moderately well drained and are on stream terraces. They 
have a surface layer of dark-gray to dark-brown fine 
sandy loam and a subsoil of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam to clay loam. The Prentiss soils have a fragipan 
about 20 to 26 inches beneath the surface. The Iuka soils 
are moderately well drained and are on bottom lands. 
Their surface layer is dark grayish-brown to brown, fri- 
able silt loam, and their subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
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light brownish-gray, friable silt loam. The Stough soils 
are on stream terraces. They are somewhat poorly 
drained and have a surface layer of very dark gray to 
grayish-brown silt loam and a subsoil. of light-gray to 
gray silt loam to silty clay loam. The Stough soils have 
a fragipan about 18 inches beneath the surface. 

The other minor soils of this association are the well 
drained Cahaba. soils, the moderately well drained Tilden 
and Izagora soils, and the poorly drained Leaf soils of 
stream terraces. 

The soils of bottom lands are of limited use for crops 
because they are subject to frequent flooding. The soils 
of stream terraces are also limited because of a seasonal 
water table near the surface. 

The farms of this association are medium to small and 
are of the general type. They are usually operated by the 
owner on a full-time basis. If these soils are adequately 
drained, they are suited to row crops and pasture. Where 
they have not been drained, they are well suited to the 
production of wood products. Cotton, corn, and hay are 
the chief crops grown. The raising of livestock is also a 
major enterprise. 


How Soils Are Mapped 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Covington County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they ob- 
served steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of.rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug many 
holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of 
natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the 
surface down into the parent material that has not been 
changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They clas- 
sified and named the soils according to nationwide, uni- 
form procedures. T’o use this report efficiently, it is neces- 
sary to know the kinds of groupings most used in a local 
soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil series. 
Except for different texture in the surface layer, all the 
soils of one series have major horizons that are similar in 
thickness, arrangement, and other important characteris- 
tics. Each soil series is named for a town or other geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Boswell and Bude, for 
example, are the names of two soil series. All of the soils 
in the United States having the same series name are 
essentially alike in those characteristics that go with their 
behavior in the natural, untouched Iandscape. Soils of 
one series can differ somewhat in texture of the surface 
layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the texture 
of their surface layer. According to such differences in 


texture, separations called soil types are made. Within a 
series, all the soils having a surface layer of the same tex- 
ture belong to one soil type. Ora fine sandy loam and Ora 
silt loam, heavy substratum, are two soil types in the Ora 
series. The difference in the texture of their surface layer 
is apparent from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil 
phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that 
affects management. For example, Ruston fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is one of several phases of 
Ruston fine sandy loam, a soil type that. ranges from nearly 
level to steep. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew soil boundaries 
on aerial photographs. These photographs show wood- 
land, buildings, field borders, trees, and other details that 
greatly help in drawing boundaries accurately, The soil 
map in the back of this report was prepared from the 
aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is 
not exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is domi- 
nantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

Another kind of mapping unit is the undifferentiated 
group of soils. The soils that make up an undifferentiated 
unit could be mapped separately if it seemed worthwhile 
or practical. It is generally not practical, however, be- 
cause there is no uniformity in pattern or proportion of 
component, soils from one delineation to the next. Ordi- 
narily, an undifferentiated unit is named for the major soil 
series in it, for example, Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and Iuka 
soils, Also, in most mapping, there are areas to be shown 
that are so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently worked by 
wind and water that they cannot be called soils. These 
areas are shown on a soil map like other mapping units, 
but they are given descriptive names, such as Gullied land, 
and are called land types rather than soils. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds of 
soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of crops 
under defined practices are assembled from farm records 
and from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of 
soils. Yields under defined management are estimated for 
all the soils, 

But only part of the soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and. the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. . The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in a way that it is readily useful to different 
groups of readers, among them farmers, ranchers, man- 
agers of woodland and rangeland, engineers, and home- 
owners. Grouping soils that are similar in suitability for 
each specified use is the method of organization commonly 
used in the soil survey reports. Based on the yield and 
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practices tables and on other data, the soil scientists set up 
trial groups, and test them by further study and by con- 
sultation with farmers, agronomists, engineers, and others. 
Then, the scientists adjust the groups according to the re- 
sults of their studies and consultation. Thus, the groups 
that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of 
the soils and their behavior under present methods of use 
and management. 


Description of Soils 


This section is provided for those who want information 
about the soils in the county. It describes the individual 
soils, or mapping units; that is, the areas on the detailed 
soil map that are bounded by lines and are identified by 
a symbol. For more general information about the soils, 
the reader can refer to the section “General Soil Map” in 
which the broad patterns of soils are described. A more 
detailed description of each soil series is given in the sec- 
tion “Formation, Morphology, and Classification of 
Soils.” The approximate acreage and proportionate ex- 
tent of each soil mapped in the county are given in table 1. 
The location of the soils is shown on the soil map at the 
back of the report. 

In the descriptions that follow, the soils in a series are 
first discussed as a group by describing important char- 
acteristics that apply to all the soils in the series. Gen- 
erally, the location of the soils is given, as well as their 
position on the landscape. Some of the soils nearby are 
named, and their profile is compared to the profile de- 
scribed. The general description of the series ends with 
a broad statement that tells how the soils are used. 

The names of most of the soils give the texture of the 
surface layer, and many give the range in slope. ‘The pro- 
file described under the first mapping unit is considered 
to be representative for all the soils in that series. The 
other soil descriptions generally tell how the profile of 
the soil described differs from the one given as represen- 
tative of the series. These descriptions also tell something 
about the suitability of each soil for crops and something 
about the management needs. Definitions of many of the 
terms used in this section are given in the Glossary. 


‘Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of nearly level, poorly drained 
soils on flood plains of the Coastal Plain. The soils formed 
in alluvium. They have a surface layer of grayish-brown 
to light grayish-brown fine sandy loam or silt loam and a 
subsoil of light-gray or gray, mottled, stratified silt loam, 
fine sandy loam, or silty clay loam. The Bibb soils are 
low in fertility and in content of organic matter, and they 
are strongly acid. 

These soils occur in the same general areas as the Och- 
lockonee, Iuka, and Mantachie soils, but they are more 
poorly drained than those soils. Their subsoil is also more 
highly mottled and grayer. The Bibb soils have a higher 
water table and are wetter for longer periods than the 
Ochlockones and Mantachie soils. 

The Bibb soils occur near streams and drainageways 
throughout the county. The natural vegetation is a 
bottom-land hardwood forest and an understory of shrubs, 


vines, and switchcane. The high water table and slow 
surface runoff limit the suitability of these soils for 
cultivation. 

Bibb and Waverly soils (Bb).—In this undifferentiated 
soil group are the only Bibb and Waverly soils mapped 
in the county. The soils are poorly drained and are on 
flood plains. Bibb soils occupy about 65 percent of the 
acreage, and Waverly soils, about 35 percent. 


The major horizons in a Bibb soil are— 

0 to 15 inches, grayish-brown to light-gray, friable silt loam. 
15 to 34 inches, mottled gray silty clay loam. 
34 to 46 inches, gray sandy clay loam. 

The major horizons in a Bibb soil are— 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown to light grayish-brown, fri- 
able silt loam. 

7 to 25 inches, light grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

25 to 50 inches, olive-gray to grayish-brown, firm silty clay 
loam. 

The texture of the surface layer is dominantly silt loam, 
but in some areas it is fine sandy loam. The texture of 
the subsoil ranges from silty clay loam or silt loam to 
sandy clay loam. 

The soils of this unit have fairly good tilth, but they 
tend to crust when bare. A high water table, poor surface 
drainage, and frequent overflow during the winter and 
spring are hazards if crops are grown. Only a few late 
row crops are suited, but pasture is fairly well suited if 
good management is used and if surface drainage is pro- 
vided. Forest is well suited. 

Capability unit [Vw-1; woodland suitability group 3; 
Alluvial Land range site. 


Boswell Series 


The Boswell series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on uplands of the Coastal Plain. Where the soils are 
not eroded, they have a surface layer of loam or fine sandy 
Joam and a subsoil of red, plastic clay. Mottled, plastic 
clay is 13 to 18 inches beneath the surface. The soils are 
low in fertility and in content of organic matter. They 
are strongly acid. 

These soils are adjacent to the Susquehanna soils on 
gentle slopes. They are better drained than the Susque- 
hanna soils, and they have a distinct, rather thin subsoil 
that is underlain by mottled, plastic clay. 

The Boswell soils occur in an undifferentiated unit with 
Cuthbert and Savannah soils in areas that are strongly 
sloping to steep. They are less stratified and more sticky 
and plastic than the Cuthbert soils. The Boswell soils 
are redder and contain more clay than the Savannah soils, 
and they also lack a fragipan. 

The Boswell soils are in small areas, mostly in the west- 
central part of the county. The natural vegetation is 
mainly longleaf pine, scrubby hardwoods, and an under- 
story of shrubs and grasses. These soils are shallow over 
plastic clay, which limits their use for cultivated crops. 

Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (BoB).—This 
moderately well drained soil of the uplands has a subsoil 
of red clay. The major horizons are— 

0 to 5 inches, dark-gray to light-gray, friable silt loam. 

5 to 23 inches, red, plastic clay that is mottled in the lower 6 
inches. 

23 to 60 inches, mottled gray and red, plastic clay. 
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Taste 1.—Approwimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soits 


Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acres 
Bibb and Waverly soils__-..----------------- 10, 050 3. 8 || Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 5 to 8 percent 
Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__ --| 1,685 .6 slopes; eroded_.._ 224-4052 sess seen tes 360 
Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__-_--_-__- 485 .2 |) Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_---.-----.-- 2, 030 
Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ 485 . 2 || Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_._._.-.----| 1, 610 
Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes__-_-._- 595 . 2 || Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percentslopes._.| 2, 365 
Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 8 to 17 Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___} 1, 184 
percent slopes...__-----.----------------- 1, 502 . 6 || Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ _ - ___ 265 
Boswell and Savannah soils, 2 to 8 percent Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-_----| 1,175 
SlOPCS. wos sews h ote euetdesectess 4, 625 1.7 || Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-- ---..-- 525 2 OPOded = cee ewec ewer eee ececceesese enn 960 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__-._----- 1, 050 . 4 || Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. - --_- 460 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_--- 323 . 1 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.___| _1, 075 
Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes..| 1, 480 . 6 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_...| 21, 148 
Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__| 2, 100 . 8 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
Collins and Iuka soils._____----------------- 1, 610 .6 OROUC ao ee et 22, 835 
Collins and Iuka soils, local alluvium__-_------ 540 .2 |i Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes._._| 6, 880 
Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes__.____ 280 .1 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes_-__-_~_- 675 .3 Croded ed et ee oe ceee shes 5, 160 
Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes__-__-- 350 . 1 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes_____ 940 4 severely eroded_____--_-.--_-------------- 1, 075 
Eustis loamy sand, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes-| 2, 900 1.1 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_| 3, 655 
Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 percent slopes_| 7, 745 2.9 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_-_-_---- 355 1 CLOdEO 2. cae aed e eee ete eke 3, 975 
Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_._.---. 2, 330 .9 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent severely eroded__-----_---_--------------- 1, 180 
slOpessscUcesstecccsccceusleceeee setese 262 . 1 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes__| 15, 787 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 40 percent Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
SIOPC$s 22 oe sais ee oN Ones 685 3 ChOdeds 22.2.5 Sis a acneeneeceseeseeecaa as 18, 109 
Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy loams, 2 to 8 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
percent. slopes soca eteeee eens 355 sl, severely eroded_...__..---_--------------- 3, 760 
Gullied land = ___-------.------------------ 645 . 2 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes._| 8, 600 
Henry silt loam. woo sxeswen se ceeeeecte oe 990 . 4 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, 
Izagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-_- 360 1 $160 le bdo ac ce aucew tae eeeeae Sho wees 1, 047 
Teat silt lod... oo 2oceeoncansceseeemecns 1, 105 . 4 |) Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, 
eerie naa Falaya soils___...--------.--- 3 805 = 2 severely eroded____________________._____- 523 
Myatt silt loam___._--_-------------------- , OOO 0 8 ‘ ; ‘ 
oo fine sandy loam_..-------------- 2, 450 9 Boke wai oe pnd : pie : ss _| 2, 980 
chlockonee soils, local alluvium. _._----.---- 2, 140 8 ; 
Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and Iuka soils..____- 10, 349 3.9 aber sey : - per oe cies canes P hee 
Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. -_- 970 aide ea ana 1 OB Nae: WO ADELCEN LS ODUP a sts se 5 42 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. ____ 5, 375 2, 0 || Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, croded_..-| 5, 420 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__ .---__- 1, 505 
eroded_...._.-.-.--_--__- eee eee 13, 731 5, 2 || Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_.__| 1, 120 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes --- -- 1, 290 . 5 || Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_-| 1, 782 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. -_- 645 
eroded ___._-------- popcrrcrrccciccseerne 5, 805 2.2 || Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes___--__- 1, 270 
ee Sener ewes 5 to 8 percent slopes, 1. 265 ,, || Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes__- - ----- 1, 220 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_-__ 860 3 Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. -- ---- rs ae 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, Swamp------------------------------------ , 
GOdEd oes hr oa Oe ho ee ral ae 2, 085 . 8 || Tilden fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.._.| 1, 588 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes - - - - 860 
SlOPCS 222.0 eusie woe bee eee eee 545 .2 || Vicksburg silt loam___-._._-..----.--------- 895 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent SS 
slopes, eroded_-_------------------------- 1, 615 .6 0 6: ne ee ce 266, 240 
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Some areas under cultivation have a brown plow layer. 
The surface layer in some places is fine sandy loam or 
sandy loam and ranges from 3 to 6 inches in thickness. 
The texture of the subsoil ranges from clay to silty clay. 

This soil is low in organic matter and is strongly acid. 
The available moisture capacity is moderate. 


here the 
soil is not eroded, the surface layer is in good tilth, and. 


good tilth is easily maintained. The subsoil is slowly 
permeable, and the soil hardens and cracks as it dries. 
This soil is poorly suited to cultivation. If it is cultivated, 
erosion is a moderate hazard. It is well suited to pasture 


and pine forest. 


Capability unit ITIe-3; woodland suitability group 1; 


Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 


site. 


Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (BoC).—This 
soil has a profile similar to that of Boswell silt loam, 2 


to 5 percent slopes. 


The moderate slope, slow perme- 


ability, and clayey subsoil limit its use and the range of 


suitable crops. 


Capability unit IVe-3; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 


site. 


Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(BoC2).—In this soil the surface layer in most places is 
1 to 3 inches thinner than that of Boswell silt loam, 2 to 
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5 percent slopes. There are a few severely eroded patches. 
In these the red subsoil is exposed. 

Infiltration is slower than in the less eroded Boswell 
soils, and surface runoff is greater. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate, and tilth is very poor. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cultivated, but much of 
it has reverted to forest or is idle. The soil is poorly 
suited to cultivation. It is fairly well suited to pasture 
and is well suited to forest. 

Capability unit [Ve-8; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes (BoD).— 
Where this soil is cultivated, surface runoff is rapid and 
the hazard of erosion is high. About one-third of the 
acreage is moderately eroded. In the eroded areas the 
surface layer is 1 to 3 inches thinner than thatiof Boswell 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

The strong slopes, slow permeability, and rapid runoff 
are the major limitations to the use of this soil. The 
soil is fairly well suited to pasture and is well suited to 
forest. Many of the areas that have been cultivated are 
reverting to forest. 

Capability unit VITe-2; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 8 to 17 per- 
cent slopes (8rD).—In some parts of the county it was 
impractical to map the Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah 
soils separately, because these soils occur in a mixed pattern 
and are covered by forest. The soils were therefore 
mapped as an undifferentiated group of soils. Most of 
the areas contain soils of all three series. 

A profile of a Boswell silt loam is deseribed under 
Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, and a profile of a 
Savannah loam is described under the Savannah series. 
The major horizons in a Cuthbert. fine sandy loam are— 

0 to 6 inches, brown fine sandy loam. 

6 to 36 inches, yellowish-red sandy clay loam mottled with 
red, light gray, and yellow. 

36 to 48 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, yellow, and light- 
gray, thinly bedded sandy clay loam and clay. 

These soils are low in fertility, low in content of organic 
matter, and strongly acid. The available moisture capac- 
ity is moderate, infiltration is moderate to slow, and 
runoff is moderate to rapid. Permeability is generally 
slow. 

The soils have good tilth. The steep slopes and the 
slowly permeable subsoil in the Boswell and Cuthbert 
soils, however, limit use for crops. The Savannah soils 
have an impervious fragipan at a depth of 18 to 20 inches 
or more. , 

Pasture and hay crops are fairly well suited to poorly 
suited, and forest is well suited. Most of the acreage 
is in forest. The original forest consisted mainly of 
longleaf and loblolly pine, but there were some hardwoods. 
The undergrowth was chiefly low shrubs and grasses. 

Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Boswell and Savannah soils, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
{BsC).—This undifferentiated unit consists of moderately 
well drained Boswell and Savannah soils. The Boswell 
soils formed in clays of the Coastal Plain, and the Savan- 
nah soils, in sandy material of the Coastal Plain. Approx- 


imately 50 percent of the acreage is Boswell soils, and 
35 percent is Savannah soils. The rest is moderately well 
drained Cuthbert soils and somewhat poorly drained 
Susquehanna soils. 

A profile of a Boswell silt loam is described under 
Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. A profile of a 
Savannah loam is described under the Savannah series. 

Where the surface layer is not eroded, the Boswell and 
Savannah soils have good tilth. The content of organic 
matter is low, and the available moisture capacity is mod- 
erate. The soils are strongly acid. Because the subsoil 
of the Boswell soils is slowly permeable, these soils harden 
and crack as they dry. The Savannah soils have good 
tilth, but an impervious fragipan limits their use for 
crops. The hazard of erosion is moderate if these soils 
are cultivated. 

The soils of this unit are poorly suited to fairly well 
suited to field crops. They are fairly well suited to pasture 
and are well suited to forest. Approximately 25 percent 
of the acreage has been cultivated, but. most of these areas 
have reverted to pine forest or are idle. A small acreage 
is used for pasture, and the rest is wooded. 

Capability unit [TIe-3; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 


Bude Series 


The Bude series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level and gently sloping soils on uplands that are 
covered by a thin mantle of loess. Where these soils have 
not been cultivated, they have a surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown silt loam and a subsoil of yellowish-brown 
silt loam to silty clay loam. A mottled, compact fragipan 
is about 16 inches beneath the surface. These soils are low 
to moderate in fertility, low in content of organic matter, 
and strongly acid. 

These soils occur with the Providence and Falkner soils. 
They are more poorly drained and have a thinner subsoil 
above the fragipan than the Providence soils. Unlike 
the Falkner soils, they have a fragipan, rather than a 
subsoil of plastic clay. 

The Bude soils occur in large areas in the northwestern 
part of the county. The natural vegetation consists of 
a forest of loblolly pine and hardwoods with an under- 
story of native grasses and shrubs. About 75 percent of 
the acreage is cultivated or pastured. The fragipan near 
the surface limits the suitability of the soils for some crops. 

‘Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BvA).—This 
somewhat poorly drained soil of the uplands has a fragipan 
vbout 16 inches beneath the surface. The major horizons 
are— 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown to yellowish-brown, friable 
silt loam. 

7 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 7 

16 to 48 inches, (fragipan) mottled, mixed yellowish-red, 
light-gray, and dark-brown, compact, brittle silt loam. 

48 to 60 inches +, mottled yellow, brown, and red, firm 
silty clay. 

The cultivated areas have a pale-brown or brown plow 
layer. The subsoil ranges from yellowish brown to strong 
brown in color, from silt loam to silty clay loam in texture, 
and from 6 to 8 inches in thickness. The depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 14 to 18 inches. 
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This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. It can be tilled with- 
in only a fairly narrow range of moisture content, and 
it is commonly too wet or too dry for tillage, depending 
upon the season, The fragipan limits the depth to 
which roots can penetrate and the amount of moisture 
available to plants. Because of the slow surface runoff 
and the slow rate of infiltration, graded rows and W-type 
ditches are needed to remove excess surface water during 
wet periods. 

The surface layer tends to pack when this soil is culti- 
vated. Slow surface runoff and a perched water table 
during the wet season limit the use of the soil for crops. 
If this soil is drained and good management is used, it is 
suitable for cultivated crops. It is also well suited to 
forest. Included in mapping are small areas of Henry and 
Providence soils. 

Capability unit I1Iw-1; woodland suitability group 7; 
Loess Hills range site. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (BuB)—This soi] 
has better surface drainage than Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, but there is a slight to moderate hazard of 
erosion if it is cultivated. The slow internal drainage and 
the fragipan near the surface limit the range of suitable 
crops. 

Capability unit I1Iw-1; woodland suitability group 7; 
Loess Hills range site. 

‘Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (8uB2).— 
The surface layer of this soil varies in thickness, but in 
most places it is about 3 inches thinner than that of Bude 
silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. In addition, the rate of 
infiltration is slower and runoff is greater. As a result, 
there is a greater hazard of erosion. 

Most of this soil is suited to a limited number of row 
crops. The soil is well suited to pasture and pine trees. 

Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland suitability group 7; 
Loess Hills range site. 


Cahaba Series 


The Cahaba series consists of nearly level and gently 
sloping, well-drained soils on stream terraces of the 
Coastal Plain. The surface layer is dark-brown to yellow- 
ish-brown fine sandy loam, and the subsoil is strong-brown 
to yellowish-red loam to clay loam. The soils are low in 
fertility and in content of organic matter, and they are 
strongly acid. 

The Cahaba, soils are in the same general areas as the 
Tilden, Prentiss, Stough, Myatt, and Leaf soils. They are 
better drained than any of those soils. They also lack the 
fragipan that is present in the Tilden, Prentiss, Stough, 
and Myatt soils, and their subsoil is more brownish or 
reddish than that of the Stough soils. The Cahaba soils 
are less grayish than the Myatt soils, and they have a 
coarser textured surface layer. They are more brownish 
than the Leaf soils, and they have less clay in the subsoil. 

The soils of the Cahaba series are on stream terraces 
throughout the county. The natural vegetation is mostly 
forests of shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, and hardwoods 
with an understory of sedge grasses and shrubs. Most of 
the acreage is cultivated or in pasture. Good tilth, moder- 
ate permeability, moderate capacity for available moisture, 
and favorable slopes make these soils good for crops. 

725-019—65 2 


Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CaA}.— 
This is a well-drained soil of the stream terraces. The 
major horizons are— ; 

0 to 11 inches, dark-brown to yellowish-red, friable fine sandy 
loam. : 

11 to 37 inches, yellowish-red to strong-brown, friable loam. 

37 to 60 inches, strong-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

In some areas that have been cultivated, the surface 
layer is yellowish brown. In places there are mottles in 
the lower part of the subsoil. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and. in content of 
organic matter, but it has a thick root zone, Good tilth is 
easily maintained. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion js slight ifthe soil is cultivated. 

This is one of the most productive soils in the county. 
It is well suited to cultivation and can be used for many 
different crops. Because of the slow surface runoff, graded 
rows are needed in some places to remove excess surface 
water during wet periods. This soil is well suited to irri- 
gation and can be leveled to help the flow of water and to 
improve surface drainage. . 

Capability unit I-1; woodland suitability group 4;. 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site, 

‘Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (CaB).— 
This soil has a profile similar to that of Cahaba fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, The runoff in cultivated fields 
causes a slight to moderate hazard of erosion. This soil is 
easily irrigated. It can be leveled so that water can be 
spread more evenly and surface drainage will be improved. 

The gentle slope, moderate permeability, and moderate 
available moisture capacity make this soil well suited to 
crops. Also, good tilth is easily maintained. 

Capability unit Tle-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 


Collins Series 


The Collins series consists of soils that are nearly level 
and moderately well drained. The soils formed in alluvi- 
um washed from hills that were covered by a thin mantle 
of loess. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt 
loam, and the upper part of the subsoil 1s brown to yellow- 
ish-brown silt loam. Brown and strong-brown mottles are 
about 20 inches below the surface. 

These soils are moderate to high in natural fertility and 
low in content of organic matter. They are medium acid. 

The Collins soils occur with the Falaya, Waverly, Iuka, 
and Mantachie soils. They are more brownish and better 
drained than the Falaya and Waverly soils. Their drain- 
age is similar to that of the Iuka soils, but they have a 
more silty profile. They are more silty and better drained 
than the Mantachie soils. 

The Collins soils are mainly in the western and north- 
western parts of the county. The native vegetation was a 
forest of different kinds of hardwood. The chief trees 
grown commercially are eastern cottonwood, various kinds 
of oaks, southern magnolia, sweetgum, American syca- 
more, and black tupelo. The understory is holly, haw- 
thorn, low shrubs, and vines, Much of the acreage is now 
cultivated or in pasture. Occasional overflow is a moder- 
ate hazard where cultivated crops are grown. 
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Collins and Iuka soils (Co).—Nearly level, friable, acid 
soils formed in recently deposited alluvium make up this 
undifferentiated soil group. The soils are moderately well 
drained, but they are subject to overflow. The Collins and 
Iuka soils occur in almost equal proportions. In most 
places the texture of their surface layer is silt loam. 

The major horizons in a Collins silt loam are— 


0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

4 to 20 inches, brown, friable silt loam. 

20 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown to light brownish-gray silt 
Joam to silty clay loam; many, distinct mottles of brown and 
dark brown. 


The major horizons in an Iuka silt loam are— 


0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown friable silt loam. 

7 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silt loam with pockets 
of fine sandy loam. 

30 to 56 inches, light brownish-gray, friable silt loam with 
pockets and strata of fine sandy loam. 


The surface layer is predominantly light grayish-brown 
to dark grayish-brown silt loam, but in places the texture 
ranges to fine sandy loam or loam. The subsoil is gener- 
ally yellowish-brown to brown, friable silt loam, but in 
places it consists of stratified silt loam, loam, and fine sandy 
loam. 

These soils are moderate in natural fertility and low in 
content of organic matter, but they have a thick root zone. 
Water moves into and through the profile at 2 moderate 
rate, and the available moisture capacity ishigh. The sur- 
face layer is in good tilth, but the soils tend to puddle or 
pack if they are cultivated. 

The moderate permeability, nearly level relief, and fa- 
vorable available moisture capacity make these soils well 
suited to cultivation. Open ditches and graded rows are 
needed in some places, however, to remove excess surface 
water. These soils are suited to irrigation and can be 
smoothed so that water can be spread more evenly. There 
is a moderate hazard of overflow. 

Capability unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
Alluvial Land range site. 

Collins and Iuka soils, local alluvium (Cu).—These 
soils are on the flood plains of small streams and are adja- 
cent to hill slopes on the flood plains of larger streams. 
Their surface layer is more variable than that in the pro- 
files described under the mapping unit named as Collins 
and Iuka soils. It also contains a higher proportion of 
sand and is 4 to 12 inches thicker. The subsoil is more 
stratified, and recent material has been deposited over an 
old buried soil. 

These soils are moderate in natural fertility and are low 
in content of organic matter. They have a thick root zone 
and are easily worked, but they tend to crust and pack 
when bare. Water moves into and through the profile at a 
moderate rate. The available moisture capacity is high. 

Most of the acreage is cultivated or in pasture. The 
soils are well suited to cultivation, but they need drainage 
and protection from overflow. Diversion ditches are ef- 
fective in protecting these soils from runoff from the ad- 
jacent slopes. 

Capability unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
Alluvial Land range site. 


Cuthbert Series 


The Cuthbert series consists of strongly sloping to steep, 
moderately well drained soils of the uplands. The soils 
formed in Coastal Plain clays that contained lenses of 
sandy material. 

The Cuthbert soils occur with the Boswell and Savannah 
soils in an undifferentiated unit. They are less sticky and 
plastic than the Boswell soils, and they contain lenses of 
sandy material. The Cuthbert soils are finer textured than 
the Savannah soils, and they lack a fragipan. 

A profile considered typical of the Cuthbert soils is de- 
scribed in the Boswell series under Boswell, Cuthbert, and 
Savannah soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 


Eustis Series 


The Eustis series consists of nearly level to very steep, 
somewhat excessively drained soils on uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand, and the subsoil is strong-brown or brown 
loamy sand. These soils are low ‘in fertility, in content 
of organic matter, and in available moisture capacity. 

The Eustis soils in many places are adjacent to the Rus- 
ton soils, but they are less sloping than those soils. They 
are also adjacent to the nearly level to gently sloping 
Cahaba, Tilden, and Prentiss soils. The Eustis soils have 
a less reddish subsoil than the Ruston and Cahaba soils, 
and they are somewhat excessively drained, rather than 
well drained. They are coarser textured than the Tilden 
and Prentiss soils, which are moderately well drained, and 
they lack the fragipan that is present in those soils. 

The Eustis soils generally occur in small areas. The 
natural vegetation is longleaf pine, hardwoods, and an 
understory of shrubs and grasses. Some of the acreage 
is in native pasture. The soils are too droughty to be well 
suited to crops. 

Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Es8)—This 
is a somewhat excessively drained soil of the uplands. The 
major horizons are— 

0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

2 to 18 inches, dark-brown to reddish-brown, very friable loamy 
fine sand. 

18 to 63 inches, strong-brown to reddish-yellow, very friable 
loamy sand. 

63 to 72 inches +, pink to very pale brown, single grain sand. 


Tn areas that are cultivated, the surface layer is grayish 
brown. The color of the subsoil ranges from yellowish 
brown to yellowish red. In places the surface layer is 
loamy fine sand, and it ranges from 2 to 10 inches in thick- 
ness. The subsoil ranges from 5 to many feet in thickness. 

This soil has good tilth and a thick root zone, but the 
natural fertility and the content of organic matter are low. 
Surface runoff is slow, permeability is rapid, and the 
available moisture capacity is low. There is little or no 
hazard of erosion if this soil is cultivated. The soil is 
strongly acid. It is of limited use for crops because it is 
droughty. 

Capability unit IIIs-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) range site. 

Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes (EsC).—The 
profile of this soil is similar to that of Eustis loamy sand, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, but the surface layer is only 2 to 8 
inches thick. Most of the acreage is wooded, but a small 
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acreage is used for pasture. This soil is suited to a limited 
number of cultivated crops and is fairly well suited to 
pasture, but it is probably best suited to longleaf pine. 
Capability unit [Vs-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and naree range site. 
Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes (fsD).—The 
surface layer of this soil is only 2 to 6 inches thick. Sur- 
face runoff is slow, and there is a slight hazard of ero- 
sion if the soil is cultivated. A small acreage has been 
cultivated, but this soil is not well suited to cultivated 
crops and is poorly suited to pasture. 
apability unit VIs-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) range site. 
Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes (EsF).—The 
surface layer of this soil is 2 to 6 inches thick. Medinm 
surface runoff causes a moderate hazard of erosion if 
cultivated crops are grown. The low available moisture 
capacity, steep slopes, and narrow range of crops make 
this soil unsuitable for cultivation. 
Capability unit VIIs—-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plains Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) range site. 
Eustis loamy sand, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(EtA)——This somewhat excessively drained soil is on 
stream terraces. The surface layer is very dark grayish- 
brown. to dark-brown loamy sand. The color of the sub- 
soil ranges from yellowish brown to yellowish red, and 
the texture ranges from loamy fine sand to very fine sand. 
This soil is strongly acid. Surface runoff is slow, and 
the rate of infiltration is rapid. The soil is rapidly per- 
meable, and there is no hazard of erosion. Natural fer- 
tility, and the content of organic matter are low. Only 
certain crops can be grown on this soil because, of the 
low available moisture capacity. The soil can ‘be used 
for pasture, but it is better suited to pines. 
Capability unit IIIs-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) range site. 
Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 percent slopes 
{EuF)—In this unit 55 percent of the acreage consists of 
somewhat excessively drained Eustis soils, and 35 percent, 
of well-drained Ruston soils. The rest consists of small 
areas of moderately well drained Cuthbert and Boswell 
soils, of somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna soils, and 
of a few areas of Guin and Saffell soils. A profile of a 
Ruston fine sandy loam is described under the Ruston 
series. The major horizons in a Eustis loamy sand are— 
0 to oo very dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy fine 
sand. 
2 to 18 inches, dark-brown to reddish-brown, very friable loamy 
fine sand. 
18 to 68 inches, strong-brown to reddish-yellow, very friable 
loamy sand. 
63 to 72 inches +, pink to very pale brown, single grain sand. 
These soils are poorly suited to row crops. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid, the hazard of erosion is mod- 
erate to high, and permeability ranges from rapid to slow. 
Natural fertility is low, and the content of organic matter 
is low, except in the topmost 1 or 2 inches of soil material 
in wooded areas. The soils are very strongly acid to 
strongly acid. This wide range in characteristics plus 
the strong to steep slopes make treatment and use of these 
soils difficult. The less steep slopes can be used for pas- 
ture, but. the steeper areas are best used for forest and 
wildlife. Small areas have been cultivated, and those 


areas are moderately eroded. Most of the acreage is 
wooded, and the rest is in pasture. 

Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) range site. 


Falaya Series 


The Falaya series consists of soils that are nearly level 
and somewhat poorly drained. The soils formed in allu- 
vium washed from hills that are covered by a thin mantle 
of loess. The surface layer is brown to dark grayish- 
brown, friable silt loam, and the subsoil is yellowish- 
brown to light brownish-gray, friable silt loam. Brown 
to strong-brown and gray mottles are about 6 to 18 inches 
below the surface. These soils are moderate to high in 
natural fertility, low in content of organic matter, and 
medium acid. 

The Falaya soils occur with the Collins, Waverly, Man- 
tachie, and Iuka soils. They are grayer and more poorly 
drained than the Collins soils, and they are browner and 
better drained than the Waverly soils. The Falaya soils 
are similar to the Mantachie soils in drainage, but they 
are more silty. They are more poorly drained and more 
silty than the Iuka soils. 

The Falaya soils are mainly in the western part of the 
county. The native vegetation is a forest of different 
kinds of hardwoods. The chief trees grown commercially 
are eastern cottonwood, various kinds of oaks, southern 
magnolia, sweetgum, American sycamore, and black tu- 
pelo. The understory is holly, hawthorn, low shrubs, and 
vines. Much of the acreage is cultivated or in pasture. 
The somewhat poor drainage and occasional flooding are 
moderate hazards where cultivated crops are grown. 

A brief description of a profile considered typical of 
the Falaya soils is given under the Mantachie series, in 
the undifferentiated mapping unit Mantachie and Falaya 
soils. 


Falkner Series 


The Falkner series consists of nearly level and gently 
sloping, somewhat poorly drained soils on uplands that 
are underlain by a thin layer of loess. The soils formed 
in Coastal Plain clays that were covered by a thin mantle 
of loess. The surface layer is gray silt loam, and the 
upper part of the subsoil is light yellowish-brown silt loam 
or silty clay loam. Mottled, plastic clay is about 16 inches 
beneath the surface. The soils of the Falkner series are 
low to moderate in fertility and low in content of organic 
matter. They are strongly acid. 

The Falkner soils occur with well drained Bude and 
Providence soils and with moderately well drained Bos- 
well and somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna. soils. 
They lack the fragipan that is present in the Bude and 
Providence soils, and they are more poorly drained and 
have a less brownish subsoil than the Providence soils. 
They are less steep than the Boswell and Susquehanna 
soils, and their subsoil is less clayey, less grayish, and less 
mottled. 

The Falkner soils are in fairly large areas, mainly in 
the western part of the county. The natural vegetation 
is loblolly pine, hardwoods, and an understory of native 
grasses and shrubs. About half of the acreage is 
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wooded, and the rest is in pasture or cultivated. The 
plastic clay near the surface limits the use of these soils 
for cultivated crops. 

Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (FaA).—This 
somewhat poorly drained soil of the uplands is underlain 
by plastic clay. The major horizons are— 

0 to 8 inches, gray, friable silt loam. 

3 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown, friable silt loam. 

12 to 16 inches, mixed pale-brown, light yellowish-brown, and 
red silty clay loam. 

16 to 87 inches, mottled light brownish-gray, firm clay with 
many, distinct mottles of brownish yellow. 

The areas under cultivation have a yellowish-brown 
plow layer. The subsoil ranges from light gray to light 
yellowish brown in color and from 8 to 20 inches in thick- 
ness, The depth to plastic clay ranges from 16 to 26 
inches. 

The plastic clay in the lower part of the profile is slowly 
permeable. Runoff is slow, and there is little or no hazard 
of erosion. This soil is strongly acid, low to moderate 
in natural fertility, and low in content of organic matter. 
It can be tilled only within a fairly narrow range of mois- 
ture content, and it is often too wet or too dry for tillage, 
depending upon the season. Fairly good response is re- 
ceived when fertilizer is added. Because of the slow sur- 
face runoff and slow rate of infiltration, graded rows and 
W-type ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It can 
be used for pasture and forest. 

Capability unit ITIw-1; woodland suitability group 1: 
Loess Hills range site. 

Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (FaB).—The 
profile of this soil is similar to that of Falkner silt loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight to moderate if cultivated crops are 
grown. About one-fourth of the acreage has been culti- 
vated, and in those areas some erosion has occurred. The 
surface layer in the eroded areas is 1 to 2 inches thinner 
than that of Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

A limited number of row crops can be grown. Pasture 
and forest, however, are probably the best uses. 

Capability unit I11Iw-1; woodland suitability group 1; 
Loess Hills range site. 


Guin Series 


The Guin series consists of gravelly soils that are well 
drained to excessively drained. These soils developed in 
thick beds of unconsolidated, acid gravelly sandy loams 
and loamy sands. 

The Guin soils occur with the Saffell, Eustis, and Ruston 
soils in areas that are gently sloping to steep. The upper 
part of their subsoil is more sandy than that of the Saffell 
soils. They have a much higher content of gravel than 
the Eustis and Ruston soils. 

The native vegetation on the Guin soils is a mixed forest 
of pines and hardwoods. The understory consists of 
sparse stands of grass, winter blueberries, low shrubs, and 
vines. 

These soils are droughty, and they have poor tilth. They 
are probably best suited to forest and wildlife, but some 
areas are used as a commercial source of gravel. 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
(GgD).—This soil is well drained to excessively drained. 
The major horizons are— 

0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam. 
4 to 30 inches, gravel mixed with yellowish-brown sandy loam. 
30 to 72 inches, gravel mixed with sandy clay loam. 

Surface runoff in cultivated fields causes a moderate 
hazard of erosion. The greater part of the acreage has 
been cultivated, and some erosion has occurred. In eroded 
areas the surface layer is 1 to 2 inches thinner than in 
areas not eroded. 

The rapid permeability, strong slope, and hazard of 
erosion limit the use of this soil, and the range of suitable 
crops is limited. 

Capability unit VIs-2; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) range site. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 40 percent slopes 
(GgF)—This soil is subject to erosion if it is cultivated. 
About one-third of the acreage has been cultivated, and in 
some areas moderate erosion has occurred. The surface 
layer is 2 to 8 inches thinner in some places than in areas 
where there has been no erosion. This soil is droughty, 
It is suited to forest, and to a limited extent, to pasture. 

Capability unit VEIs-2; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) range site. 

Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy loams, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes (GsC).—This undifferentiated soil group consists of 
well-drained to somewhat excessively drained soils on 
uplands of the Coastal Plain. The areas are small and 
are scattered throughout the county. Most of the acreage, 
where slopes are between 2 and 8 percent, is about two- 
thirds Guin gravelly sandy loam, and the rest is the 
Saffell soil. Where the slopes are more than 8 percent, 
the areas are mainly Guin soil. 

These soils occur with the Eustis and Ruston soils. 
They are similar in drainage to the Eustis and Ruston 
soils, but, unlike those soils, they contain a large amount 
of gravel. A profile considered typical of a Guin soil is 
described under Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. The major horizons in a Saffell gravelly sandy 
loam are— 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown gravelly fine sandy loam. 

8 to 26 inches, gravel mixed with yellowish-red and red loam 
or sandy clay loam. 

26 to 40 inches +, gravel mixed with yellowish-red loamy 
coarse sand. 

In areas that are cultivated, the plow layer is lighter 
colored than in areas that have not been disturbed. The 
content of gravel ranges from a few pebbles in the surface 
layer to as much as 80 percent, by volume, in the subsoil. 

These soils are low in fertility and in content of organic 
matter. They are strongly acid. 

The surface layer has poor to fair tilth. The rapid 
permeability, moderate slopes, and low available moisture 
capacity limit the use of these soils for crops. The soils 
are a good source of material for road construction, and 
such material has been taken from many of the areas. 
Most of the acreage is wooded, but a small acreage has 
been cultivated. Practically all of the acreage that has 
been cultivated is reverting to forest. The natural vege- 
tation is mostly shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, and oak. 

Capability unit IVs-2; woodland suitability group 6; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) range site. 
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Gullied Land (Gu) 


Gullied land is a miscellaneous land type made up 
of very severely eroded soils. It is on uplands of the 
Coastal Plain and has slopes of 2 to 40 percent. In most 
places all of the surface layer has been lost through 
erosion and much of the subsoil is gone. There are some 
small areas or islands of soil, however, that have retained 
much of their surface layer. Most of these areas have 
been protected by grass, trees, or other cover. There are 
many small rills and deep gullies. 

Most, of the soils that make up this land type were 
once deep, well drained, and productive. Now, because 
of erosion, surface runoff has increased, the rate of in- 
filtration is lower, and the available moisture capacity, 
fertility, and content of organic matter have decreased. 
This land type is suitable only for forest. 

Capability unit VIIe-3; woodland suitability group 
9; not placed in a range site. 


Henry Series 


The Henry series consists of level or nearly level soils 
that are poorly drained. These soils are on uplands that 
are covered by a thin layer of loess. They have a surface 
layer of gray to pale-brown, friable silt loam and a sub- 
soil of light-gray, friable silt loam. The fragipan is about 
10 to 26 inches beneath the surface. The soils of the 
Henry series are low in natural fertility and in content 
of organic matter. They are very strongly acid. 

The Henry soils occur with Providence and Bude soils, 
but they are more nearly level and are more poorly 
drained than those soils. Also their surface layer and 
subsoil are less brownish than those of the Providence 
and Bude soils. 

The Henry soils are in the northwestern part of the 
county. The natural vegetation is a forest of different 
kinds of hardwoods. Most of the acreage is wooded. 
The fragipan near the surface and the pended surface 
water limit the use of these soils. 

Henry silt loam (Hn).—This is the only Henry soil 
mapped in this county. It is poorly drained and is on 
uplands. The major horizons are— 

0 to 6 inches, gray to light brownish-gray, friable silt loam. 

6 to 18 inches, mottled light brownish-gray, friable silt loam. 

18 to 20 inches, (fragipan) mottled light-gray to pale-brown, 
compact and brittle silt loam. 

20 to 34 inches, (fragipan) mottled gray, compact and brittle 
silty clay loam, 

34 to 61 inches, mottled gray, firm clay. 

The fragipan is 10 to 26 inches beneath the surface. 
The texture in the upper part of the subsoil ranges from 
silt loam to light silty clay loam. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. The surface layer is 
difficult to keep in good tilth, because the soil is generally 
either too wet or too dry for cultivation. The fragipan 
restricts the depth to which roots can penetrate and 
thereby greatly limits the moisture available for plants 
during dry seasons. 

The water table is near or above the surface for long 
periods of time, and this also limits the use of the soil. 
Only a few kinds of crops can be grown. If proper 


drainage is provided and good management is used, this 
soil is fairly well suited to pasture. It is fairly well 
suited to forest. 

Capability unit [Vw-2; woodland suitability group 5; 
Loess Hills range site. 


Iuka Series 


The Iuka series consists of nearly level, moderately well 
drained soils on flood plains of the Coastal Plain. The 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam, and 
the subsoil is yellowish-brown, friable silt loam or fine 
sandy loam. Mottled layers are 24 to 30 inches below 
the surface. The soils are low in fertility and in content 
of organic matter. They are very strongly acid to me- 
dium acid. 

The Iuka soils oceur with Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and 
Bibb soils. They are less well drained and less brownish 
than the Ochlockonee soils. They are better drained and 
less grayish than the Bibb and Mantachie soils. 

The luka soils are in small to relatively large areas 
throughout the county. The natural vegetation is a forest 
of hardwoods with an understory of shrubs, vines, switch- 
cane, and herbaceous plants. Much of the acreage is culti- 
vated or in pasture. 

A profile of an Iuka silt loam, considered typical for 
this series, is described under the Collins series in the 
mapping unit of Collins and Iuka soils. 


Izagora Series 


The Izagora series consists of nearly level, moderately 
well drained soils on stream terraces. These soils have a 
surface layer of dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam and 
a brown to strong-brown subsoil. Mottled, firm clay is 
14 to 24 inches beneath the surface. These soils are low 
in fertility, low in content of organic matter, and strongly 
acid, 

The Izagora soils occur with the Cahaba, Myatt, Tilden, 
Prentiss, and Stough soils. They are less well drained 
than the Cahaba soils, and they contain a mottled, clayey 
layer that is lacking in those soils. They are better 
drained than the Myatt soils, and their subsoil is brownish 
rather than grayish like that of the Myatt soils. The 
Izagora soils have drainage similar to that of the Tilden 
and Prentiss soils, but they lack the fragipan present in 
the Tilden, Prentiss, Stough, and Myatt soils. 

The Izagora soils occupy small areas on the flood plains 
of the Leaf River. Tho natural vegetation is shortleaf 
pine, loblolly pine, oak, and hickory with an understory 
of shrubs, grasses, broomsedge, and switcheane. Most of 
the acreage is wooded. Plastic clay near the surface 
limits the suitability of these soils for crops. 

Jzagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (izA).— 
This is the only Izagora soil mapped in the county. It 
is moderately well drained and is on stream terraces. The 
major horizons are—- 

0G _ 8 inches, dark grayish-brown and brown, friable fine sandy 
oam. 

8 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown and strong-brown loam or clay 
oam. 


18 to 55 inches, mottled light brownish-gray and light-gray, 
firm clay. 
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In places cultivated areas have a light-gray plow layer. 
The subsoil ranges from pale brown to yellowish red in 
color. Depth to plastic clay ranges from 14 to 24 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. The amount of moisture 
available to plants 1s moderate. 

The surface layer has good tilth, and this soil is well 
suited to cultivation. Crops grown on it respond well 
to fertilizer. Slow surface runoff, a moderately high 
water table, and occasional flooding are the chief hazards 
if cultivated crops are grown. Open ditches, graded rows, 
and diversions are needed to remove excess surface water. 
This soil is fairly well suited to irrigation, and it can 
be leveled. In places slight cuts are needed so that water 
can be spread more evenly. 

Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 


Leaf Series 


The Leaf series consists of nearly level, poorly drained 
soils on stream terraces of the Coastal Plain. The soils 
have a surface layer of dark-gray, friable silt loam, and a 
subsoil of light yellowish-brown to gray, firm clay. Mot- 
tled clay is 12 to 16 inches beneath the surface. These 
soils are low in fertility, low in content of organic matter, 
and strongly acid. 

The Leaf soils occur with the poorly drained Myatt 
soils, the somewhat poorly drained Stough soils, the mod- 
erately well drained Prentiss and Tilden soils, and the 
well drained Cahaba soils. They have a finer textured 
subsoil than any of these soils. Their subsoil is more 
grayish than that of the Cahaba, Prentiss, and Stough 
soils. 

The Leaf soils occur throughout the county. The 
natural vegetation is a hardwood forest with an under- 
story of shrubs and native grasses. Plastic clay near the 
surface limits the suitability of these soils for crops. 

Leaf silt loam (if) —This is the only Leaf soil mapped 
in the county. It is poorly drained and is on stream ter- 
races that are flooded occasionally. The major horizons 
are— 

0 to 10 inches, dark-gray or light-gray to light brownish-gray, 
friable silt loam. 

10 to 18 inches, mottled light-gray sandy clay loam. 

18 to 42 inches, light-gray, plastic clay to sandy clay with 
mottles of strong brown. 

In places the layer of sandy clay loam, normally at a 
depth of 10 to 18 inches, is absent. Where this occurs, the 
surface layer directly overlies plastic clay. 

Good tilth is somewhat difficult to maintain, and the 
soil can be cultivated only within a narrow range of mois- 
ture content. Slow surface runoff, a clayey layer near 
the surface, and occasional flooding limit the use of this 
soil and the range of suitable crops that can be grown. 
A system of W- and V-type ditches, graded rows, and 
diversions are necessary to protect this soil from runoff 
from the adjacent slopes and to remove local surface water. 
If this soil is drained and protected from flooding, it is 
fairly well suited to a limited number of row crops. Ii is 
also suited to pasture and forest. 

Capability unit TVw-2; woodland suitability group 5; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) range site. 


Mantachie Series 


The Mantachie series consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on flood plains of the Coastal Plain. 
These soils have a surface layer of dark-gray, friable silt 
loam and a pale-brown to brownish-gray subsoil. Mottling 
is at a depth of 6 to18 inches. There is a seasonally high 
water table that rises to about 12 inches beneath the sur- 
face. These soils are low in fertility, low in content of 
organic matter, and strongly acid to medium acid. 

he Mantachie soils occur with the Ochlockonee, Iuka, 
and Bibb soils. They are more poorly drained than the 
Ochlockonee and Iuka soils, and their subsoil is less brown. 
They are less grayish and better drained than the Bibb 
soils. 

The Mantachie soils occur with the Falaya soils in fairly 
large areas throughout the county. The natural vegeta- 
tion is a hardwood forest with an understory of shrubs, 
vines, native grasses, and herbaceous plants. 

Mantachie and Falaya soils (Mf)—In this undiffer- 
entiated soil group are the only Mantachie and Falaya 
soils mapped in the county. These soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. The Mantachie soils make up about 70 
percent of the acreage. The rest of the acreage consists 
mainly of Falaya soils, but in places small areas of Bibb, 
Waverly, Collins, and Iuka soils are included. 

The surface layer is predominantly silt loam. The soils 
have good tilth, but they tend to pack if they are culti- 
vated. If they are drained properly, these soils are well 
suited to row crops. Overflow is the principal hazard. 
y- and W-type ditches, diversions, and graded rows are 
effective for removing local surface water. These soils 
are suited to irrigation. They can be leveled to spread 
water more evenly and to improve surface dramage. 

The major horizons in a Mantachie silt loam are— 

0 to 7 inches, dark-gray to grayish-brown, friable silt loam 
stratified with light brownish-gray fine sandy loam. 

7 to 33 inches, light brownish-gray to dark-gray, friable silt 
loam with mottles of strong brown. 


83 to 60 inches, pale-brown to light brownish-gray silt loam 
with many brown mottles and small black concretions. 


The major horizons in a Falaya silt loam are— 


0 to 7 inches, brown to dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
7 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silt loam with light 
brownish-gray and gray mottles. 
26 to 54 inches, light brownish-gray heavy silt loam; many, 
medium, distinet, dark-brown and strong-brown mottles, 
The soils in this undifferentiated group are medium 
acid to strongly acid, moderate in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. Their surface layer is 
fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but it tends to crust and 
pack when bare. Water moves into and through the pro- 
file at a moderate rate, and the available moisture capacity 
is moderate to high. 
Capability unit IIw-8; woodland suitability group 11; 
Alluvial Land range site. 


Myatt Series 


The Myatt series consists of nearly level, poorly drained 
soils on stream terraces of the Coastal Plain. The soils 
have a gray surface layer and a subsoil of light-gray to 
gray silt loam to silty clay loam, A mottled fragipan is 
14 to 17 inches below the surface. These soils are low in 
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natural fertility, low in content of organic matter, and 
strongly acid. 

The Nivel! soils occur with the Leaf, Stough, Izagora, 
Prentiss, Tilden, and Cahaba soils. They are more poorly 
drained than most of those soils, but they have drainage 
similar to that of the Leaf soils. They have a more gray- 
ish and a less brownish subsoil than the Stough, Prentiss, 
and Tilden soils. Their subsoil is coarser textured than 
that of the Leaf soils, and it is gray rather than strong 
brown or yellowish red like that of the Cahaba. soils. 

The Myatt soils occur throughout the county. The 
natural vegetation is a hardwood forest with an under- 
story of shrubs. About 65 percent of the acreage is 
wooded, and about 35 percent is cultivated or in pasture. 
Slow surface runoff and poor internal drainage limit the 
use of these soils for row crops. 

Myatt silt loam (My}.—This is the only Myatt soil 
mapped in the county. It is poorly drained and is on flood 
plains. The major horizons are— 

0 to 6 inches, gray, friable silt loam. 

6 to 17 inches, mottled light-gray, friable silt loam to silty clay 
loam. 

17 rs 35 inches, (fragipan) mottled light brownish-gray, com- 
pact, brittle silty clay loam. 

35 to 50 inches, gray, mottled, firm silty clay. = 

In some places the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 
There are a few areas of overwash, and in these the surface 
layer is brown or yellowish-brown silt loam or fine sandy 
loam, 6 to 18 inches thick. In some places the mottles are 
lacking in the layer between 6 and 17 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is low in natural fertility 
and in content of organic matter. The surface layer is 
difficult to keep in good tilth, because much of the time the 
soil is either too wet or too dry for cultivation. The fragi- 
pan restricts the depth to which roots can penetrate and 
thereby greatly limits the moisture available to plants dur- 
ing dry seasons. 

Slow surface runoff, poor internal drainage, a perched 
water table, and occasional flooding are hazards if this soil 
is cultivated. A system of V- and W-type ditches, graded 
rows, and diversions is effective, wherever such practices 
are needed, in removing excess surface water. Because 
the fragipan is near the surface, only shallow cuts can be 
made for land leveling. 

Capability unit IVw-2; woodland suitability group 5; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) range site. 


Ochlockonee Series 


The Ochlockonee series consists of nearly level, well- 
drained soils on flood plains of the Coastal Plain’ The 
soils have a surface layer of brown to dark-brown, friable 
silt loam or fine sandy loam and a subsoil of light yellow- 
ish-brown to strong-brown, friable silt loam or fine sandy 
loam. These soils potentially are productive, but they are 
low in fertility and in content of organic matter. They 
are also strongly acid. 

The Ochlockonee soils occur with Iuka, Mantachie, and 
Bibb soils. They are better drained and more brownish 
than those soils. 

The Ochlockonee soils occur throughout the county. 
About 40 percent of the acreage is wooded, and 60 percent 
is cultivated or in pasture. The natural vegetation is a 
hardwood forest with an understory of shrubs, switch- 


cane, vines, and herbaceous plants. Occasional flooding is 
a rooderate hazard to cultivated crops. 

Ochlockonee fine sandy loam (Oc).—This is a well- 
drained soil of first bottoms. The major horizons are— 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown and yellowish-brown, friable fine 
sandy loam. 

10 to 50 inches, yellowish-brown to strong-brown fine sandy 
loam, 

Cultivated areas of this soil have a light grayish-brown 
or yellowish-brown surface layer. The surface layer 
ranges from 6 to 10 inches in thickness. The color of the 
subsoil ranges from strong brown to yellowish brown. 

This soil is moderate in natural fertility and low in con- 
tent of organic matter. It has a thick root zone and is in 
good tilth. Water moves into and through this soil at a 
moderate rate, and the available moisture capacity is 
moderate. 

This is one of the most productive soils in the county, 
and it is well suited to a number of kinds of plants. It is 
easy to work and can be cultivated over a wide range of 
moisture content. Overflow is the chief hazard where cul- 
tivated crops are grown. <A system of V- and W-type 
ditches, graded rows, and diversions is useful in control- 
ling excess surface water. 

This soil is well suited to irrigation. It can be leveled 
to make drainage and cultivation easier. 

Capability unit II1w-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
Alluvial Land range site. : 

Ochlockonee soils, local alluvium (Oh)—These soils 
have a profile similar to that of Ochlockonee fine sandy 
loam. They are mainly on the flood plains of small 
streams and drainageways and in small areas on the flood 
plains of larger streams. The surface layer is very dark 
brown to yellowish-red silt loam to sandy loam. te con- 
sists of recent alluvium that is 6 to 20 ches thick and 
overlies older material. 

Overflow is the greatest hazard where these soils are 
cultivated. Diversions are needed to direct water from ad- 
jacent slopes away from these soils. V- and W-type ditches 
and graded rows effectively remove local surface water. 
The soils are well suited to many different crops, including 
cultivated crops. They are also well suited to irrigation 
and can be leveled so that water can be spread more evenly. 

Capability unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
Alluvial Land range site. 

Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and Iuka soils (Om).—These 
soils are mapped as an undifferentiated group consisting 
of well-drained Ochlockonee soils, somewhat poorly 
drained Mantachie soils, and moderately well drained Iuka 
soils. Ochlockonee soils comprise 36 percent of the acre- 
age; Mantachie soils, 36 percent; and Iuka. soils, 23 per- 
cent. Also small amounts of Bibb and Waverly soils are 
included. 

A profile considered typical of an Ochlockonee fine 
sandy loam is described under Ochlockonee fine sandy 
loam. A profile considered typical of a Mantachie silt 
loam is deseribed in the Mantachie series under Mantachie 
and Falaya soils, and a profile considered typical of an 
Iuka silt loam is described in the Collins series under Col- 
lins and Iuka soils. 

These soils are moderate in natural fertility and are 
strongly acid. They are well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained, and they have a thick to moderately thick root 
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zone. Water moves into and through the profile at a mod- 
erate rate, and the available moisture capacity is moderate. 
These soils are subject to severe flooding. Most of the acre- 
age is wooded, but some areas have been used for row crops 
and pasture. . 

Capability unit Vw-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
Alluvial Land range site. 


Ora Series 


The Ora series consists of nearly level to strongly slop- 
ing, moderately well drained soils on uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. Where they are not eroded, these soils have 
a surface layer of dark grayish-brown to grayish-brown 
friable fine sandy loam or silt loam and a subsoil of yellow- 
ish-brown to yellowish-red loam to silty clay loam. A 
fragipan is about 25 inches beneath the surface. These 
soils are low in fertility and in content of organic matter. 
They are very strongly acid to strongly acid. 

The Ora soils oceur with the Savannah and Pheba soils. 
On slopes adjacent to the Ora soils are the Ruston soils. 
‘The Ora soils resemble the Tilden soils, but they are on up- 
lands rather than on stream terraces. Their subsoil is more 
reddish than that of the Savannah soils, and they are more 
reddish and better drained than the Pheba soils. 

The Ora soils occupy fairly large areas throughout the 
county. They are mainly in cultivated crops or pasture, 
but some of the acreage is in forest. The natural vegeta- 
tion is shortleaf and loblolly pines mixed with hardwoods. 
The understory is shrubs, vines, and native grasses. Ora 
soils are suited to a number of kinds of row crops and pas- 
ture plants. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (OrA).— 
This soil is nearly level and is moderately well drained. 
Ji ison the uplands. The major horizons are— 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable fine sandy loam. 

7 to 20 inches, yellowish-red, friable loam to clay loam. 

20 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown, friable clay loam. 

25 to 48 inches, (fragipan) mottled yellowish-brown, brittle 
and compact sandy loam. 

48 to 80 inches, white sandy loam mottled with red and light 
red. 

Some areas that have been cultivated have a yellowish- 
brown plow layer. The subsoil ranges from strong-brown 
or yellowish-red loam to clay loam. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. The surface layer is 
easily kept in good tilth and can be cultivated over a wide 
range of moisture content. The fragipan restricts the 
depth to which roots can penetrate, and it thereby limits 
the moisture available to plants. Crops grown on this soil 
respond well to fertilizer. If good management is used, 
this soil is well suited to a fairly wide range of cultivated 
crops, and it is well suited to pasture and forest. V- and 
W-type ditches and graded rows are needed on larger areas 
to remove local surface water. This soil is well suited to 
irrigation, and moderate cuts can be made where land 
leveling is necessary. 

Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Or3)-—Sur- 
face runoff is greater on this soil than on Ora fine sandy 


loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. Graded rows and terraces are useful 
in reducing the velocity of runoff. These soils are suited 
to a number of different crops and pasture plants. 

Capability unit IIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(OrB2)—The surface layer of this soil is generally 1 to 3 
inches thinner than that of Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. Small areas are severely eroded, and in 
those areas the strong-brown or yellowish-red subsoil is 
exposed. This soil has a slow rate of infiltration and poor 
tilth. All of it has been cultivated, but a small acreage 
has reverted to pine forest. The soil is suited to a fairly 
wide range of cultivated crops, and it is well suited to 
pasture and pine forest. 

Capability unit [le-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (OrC)—In 
cultivated fields surface runoff is fairly rapid on this soil, 
and there is a moderate hazard of erosion. If good man- 
agement is used, this soil is suited to a fairly wide range 
of cultivated crops, and it is well suited to pasture and 
pine forest. Most of the acreage is in forest. 

Capability unit I[Ie-2; woodland sultability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(OrC2).—The surface layer of this soil is 3 to 5 inches 
thinner in most areas than that of Ora fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil also has a slower rate of 
infiltration and poorer tilth. In small, severely eroded 
areas, patches of the strong-brown or yellowish-red sub- 
soil are exposed. All of this soil has been cultivated, but 
asmal] acreage has reverted to forest. 

Capability unit 11Te-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site, 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (OrC3).—This soil is distinguished from Ora fine 
sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, by stronger slopes and 
severe erosion. The plow layer is a mixture of surface 
soil and subsoil. In some areas patches of strong-brown 
or yellowish-red subsoil are exposed. Surface runoff is 
rapid, the rate of infiltration is slow, and tilth is poor. 
There are rills and shallow gullies in some places. This 
soil has been cultivated, but some of the acreage has re- 
verted to pine forest. 

Capability unit IVe2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (OrD).— 
The surface layer of this soil is 1 to 2 inches thinner in 
most places than that of Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. If the soil is cultivated, surface runoff is 
medium and the hazard of erosion is moderate. Most of 
the acreage is wooded, but small areas are cultivated or 
in pasture. Because of the strong slope, row crops should 
not be grown year after year, but this soil is suited to 
perennial plants. 

Capability unit [Ve-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 
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Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(OrD2}.—The surface layer of this soil is 3 to 5 inches thin- 
ner than that of Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
The rate of infiltration is slower, surface runoff is greater, 
and the hazard of further erosion is greater. Some small 
areas are severely eroded. In those places the plow layer 
is partly within the subsoil, and patches of strong-brown 
or yellowish-red subsoil are exposed. All of this soil has 
been cultivated, but some of the acreage has reverted to 
pine forest. This soil is used chiefly for pasture. 

Capability unit [Ve-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(OsB]|—This soil is gently sloping and moderately well 
drained. It is on uplands. The major horizons are— 

0 to 6 inches, dark-brown to yellowish-red, friable silt loam. 

6 to 29 inches, yellowish-red, firm silty clay loam. 

29 to 58 inches, (fragipan) mottled red, compact, brittle loam. 
53 to 72 inches, dusky-red, firm silty clay. 

Areas that are cultivated have a yellowish-brown plow 
layer. Where the surface layer is not eroded, it is dark- 
brown, friable silt loam that is 5 to 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-red silt loam or silty 
clay loam. A mottled fragipan is 24 to 32 inches beneath 
the surface. Below the fragipan are layers of dark-red 
to dusky-red clay loam, silty clay, or sandy clay. 

This soil is very strongly acid, low in fertility, and low 
in content of organic matter. Surface runoff is slow, and 
there is a slight hazard of erosion. The surface layer has 
fairly good tilth, but it tends to pack when bare. 

This soil has a higher proportion of silt in the profile 
than the Ora fine sandy loams. The fragipan is generally 
weaker than that of Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The color of the substratum is also more reddish, 
and the lower part of the subsoil is finer textured. This 
soil occurs with the Providence and Bude soils. 

This soil is mainly in the northwestern part of the 
county. If good management is used, it is well suited to 
cultivation. Most of the acreage is cultivated or im 
pasture. 

Capability unit TIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded (OsB2).—The surface layer of this soil is 3 
to 5 inches thinner than that of Ora silt loam, heavy sub- 
stratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. All of the acreage has been 
cultivated or used for pasture, but some small areas have 
reverted to pine forest. 

Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded (OsC2)—-In areas that have been cleared, 
the surface layer of this soil is 2 to 5 inches thinner than 
that of Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. In wooded areas, however, the surface layer is 
similar in thickness. In severely eroded areas patches of 
strong-brown to yellowish-red subsoil are exposed. Most 
of the acreage is cultivated or in pasture. 

Capability unit IIle-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 


Pheba Series 


The Pheba series consists of nearly level to gently slop- 
ing, somewhat poorly drained soils on uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. The soils have a jeer to grayish- 
brown surface layer and a subsoil of yellowish-brown loam 
to silty clay loam. <A fragipan is 16 to 20 inches beneath 
the surface. These soils are strongly acid, low in fertility, 
and low in content of organic matter. 

The Pheba soils occur with the Savannah and Ora soils. 
They are more poorly drained than those soils, and in many 
places they are less sloping. The subsoil of the Pheba 
soils is yellowish brown like that of the Savannah soils, 
but it is less reddish than that of the Ora soils. 

The Pheba soils are mainly in the western and southern 
parts of the county. The natural vegetation is shortleaf 
pine, loblolly pine, and hardwood forest with an under- 
story of shrubs and native grasses. Most of the acreage 
is in pasture, but a small part is in row crops, and the rest 
in forest. These soils are best suited to pasture and 

orest. 

Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (PhA)—This some- 
what poorly drained soil is on uplands. The major hori- 
zons are— 

0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown, friable loam. 

5 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silt loam. 

9 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown, friable loam to silty clay loam. 

17 to 37 inches, (fragipan) mottled gray to yellowish-brown, 
eompact, brittle loam. 

87 to 60 inches, mottled light brownish-gray, strong-brown, 
and yellowish-brown, friable loam. 

In places the surface layer is silt loam or fine sandy loam. 
The texture at a depth between 32 and 56 inches ranges 
from sandy loam to loam. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. There is little or no 
hazard of erosion. The soil can be tilled within a fairly 
wide range of moisture content, but it tends to crust and 
clod when bare. The fragipan restricts the depth to which 
roots can penetrate and limits the amount of moisture 
available to plants during dry seasons. Because of the 
slow surface runoff and slow rate of infiltration, graded 
rows and V- and W-type ditches are necessary to remove 
the excess surface water where this soil is cultivated. If 
good management is used, this soil is fairly well suited 
to cultivation. 

Capability unit IIIw—1; woodland suitability group 7; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) range site. 

Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Ph8).—The profile 
of this soil is similar to that of Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. Because of the stronger slopes, however, surface 
runoff is medium in cultivated fields and there is a slight 
hazard of erosion. Most of the acreage is cultivated or 
in pasture. A small part of the acreage has reverted to 
pine forest. 

Capability unit IITw—1; woodland suitability group 7; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) range site. 


Prentiss Series 


The Prentiss series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, moderately well drained soils on stream terraces 
of the Coastal Plain. The soils have a surface layer of 
dark-gray to dark-brown fine sandy loam and a subsoil 
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of yellowish-brown sandy loam to clay loam. A mottled 
yellowish-brown fragipan is 18 to 30 inches below the 
surface. ; 

The Prentiss soils occur with the Cahaba, Tilden, 
Stough, Myatt, and Leaf soils. Their subsoil is less red- 
dish than that of the Cahaba and Tilden soils, and they 
have a fragipan and are less well drained than the Cahaba 
soils. They are better drained than the Stough soils, and 
their fragipan is generally at a greater depth. The Pren- 
tiss soils are better drained and less grayish than the Myatt 
and Leaf soils. 

The Prentiss soils are in small areas throughout the 
county. Most of the acreage is used for crops or pasture, 
but some of it is wooded. The natural vegetation is short- 
leaf pine, loblolly pine, and oak forest with an understory 
of shrubs and native grasses. These soils are well suited 
to cultivated crops and pasture. 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (PnA).— 
This nearly level soil is on stream terraces. The major 
horizons are— 

0 to 7 inches, dark-gray to brown, friable fine sandy loam. 

7 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow, friable silt 
loam. 

23 to 87 inches, (fragipan) yellowish-brown to light yellowish- 
brown, compact, brittle loam to silty clay loam. 

37 to 55 inches, light-gray, strong-brown, and yellowish-red, 
friable fine sandy loam. 

Depth to the fragipan ranges from 18 to 30 inches. In 
most places the fragipan is at a depth of about 24 to 26 
inches. 

This soil is strongly acid, moderate to low in natural 
fertility, and low in content of organic matter. The sur- 
face layer is easily kept in good tilth. The fragipan 
restricts the depth to which roots can penetrate and limits 
the amount of moisture available to plants. Crops grown 
on this soil respond well to fertilizer. Because surface 
runoff is slow during wet periods, graded rows and W-type 
ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. This 
soil is well suited to a number of kinds of plants. 

Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Pn8).— 
Where this soil is cultivated, surface runoff is medium and 
the hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. A small part 
of the acreage is moderately eroded. In those places the 
surface layer is about 3 inches thinner than that of Pren- 
tiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil is 
suited to most of the cultivated crops commonly grown in 
the county. About 90 percent of the acreage is cultivated 
or in pasture. 

Capability unit Ife-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 


Providence Series 


The Providence series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, moderately well drained soils on uplands. The 
souls are covered by a thin layer of loess. They have a 
surface layer of light brownish-gray to grayish-brown, 
friable silt loam and a subsoil of yellowish-brown to 
strong-brown silty clay loam. A fragipan of mottled 
yellowish-brown, yellow, and gray silt loam or silty clay 


‘loess over Coastal Plain material. 


loam is 18 to 30 inches beneath the surface. These soils 
are low in fertility, low in content of organic matter, and 
strongly acid. 

The Providence soils occur with the Falkner, Henry, 
and Bude soils, which are all nearly level or gently slop- 
ing. They are better drained than any of those soils, and 
they are much less grayish than the Falkner and Henry 
soils. Unlike the Falkner soils, which have plastic clay 
at a depth of 16 inches, the Providence soils contain a 
fragipan. Their fragipan is at a greater depth than that 
in the Bude soils. 

The Providence soils are in the northwestern part of 
the county. The natural vegetation is hardwoods mixed 
with pines and an understory of shrubs and native grasses. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated or in pasture. Small 
areas that have been cultivated have reverted to pine 
forest. These soils are suited to a number of kinds of row 
crops and pasture plants. 

Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (PrA).— 
This moderately well drained soil formed in a thin layer of 
The major horizons 
are— 

0 to 6 inches, dark-brown or light brownish-gray to yellowish- 
brown, friable silt loam. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow silt loam 
to silty clay loam. 

22 to 80 inches, (fragipan) yellowish-brown, compact, brittle 
silty clay loam. . 

30 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown, gray, and light-gray, firm 
silty clay loam. 

Areas that have been cultivated have a grayish-brown 
plow layer. The color of the subsoil ranges from yellow- 
ish brown to strong brown. 

This soil is strongly acid, low to moderate in natural 
fertility, and low in content of organic matter. The sur- 
face layer is fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but it tends 
to crust and pack when bare. The fragipan restricts the 
depth to which roots can penetrate and limits the amount 
of moisture available to plants. Because of the slow rate 
of infiltration and slow surface runoff, graded rows and 
W-type ditches are generally needed to remove excess sur- 
face water during wet periods. This soil is suited to 
cultivated crops, pasture, and forest. 

Capability unit IIlw-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Loess Hills range site. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Pr3).— 
This soil has better surface drainage than Providence silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but there is a slight to moderate 
hazard of erosion if cultivated crops are grown, Graded 
rows and terraces are needed to reduce the velocity of 
water on long, uniform slopes. This soil is suited to a 
number of kinds of row crops and pasture plants. Most 
of the acreage is cultivated or in pasture, but some small 
areas are wooded. Some of the acreage has reverted to 
pine forest. 

Capability unit TIle-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Loess Hills range site. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(PrB2).—The surface layer of this soil is 2 to 5 inches thin- 
ner than that of Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
In some areas there are small, severely eroded patches and 
in these the finer textured subsoil is exposed. The rate of 
infiltration is slower and tilth is poorer than in the less 
sloping soil. Graded rows and terraces are needed to 
reduce the velocity of water on long, uniform slopes. 
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This soil is suited to a number of kinds of crops. All of 
it has been cultivated, but part of the acreage has reverted 
to pine forest. 

apability unit [le-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Loess Hills range site. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (PrC).— 
The surface Jayer of this soil is 1 to 2 inches thinner than 
that of Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. In 
areas where cultivated crops are grown, runoff is medium 
and the hazard of erosion 1s moderate. Careful manage- 
ment is required to control erosion in those areas. 

This soil is suited to a number of kinds of crops. About 
half of the acreage is wooded, and the rest is cultivated 
or in pasture. A small part of the acreage that has been 
cultivated has reverted to pine forest. 

Capability unit IIIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Loess Hills range site. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
on uplands and broad ridges. These soils formed in sandy 
loam, loam, and sandy clay loam of the Coastal Plain. 
They have a surface layer of very dark grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam. The upper part of their subsoil is 
yellowish-red loam or sandy clay loam, and the lower part 
is yellowish-red to strong-brown sandy loam. 

These soils are low in fertility, low in content of organic 
matter, and strongly acid. Infiltration is moderate, 
permeability is moderate to rapid, and the available 
moisture capacity is moderate. 

The Ruston soils occur with the Ora, Savannah, and 
Eustis soils. They are better drained than the Ora and 
Savannah soils, and they lack the fragipan that is typical 
of those soils. The Ruston soils are similar to the Eustis 
soils in color, but they are finer textured. 

The Ruston are the most extensive soils in this county. 
They occur throughout the county. 

The natural vegetation is longleaf pine and such upland 
hardwoods as blackjack oak, hickory, and dogwood. 
These soils are suited to a number of kinds of crops. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (RsB).— 
This well-drained soil is on uplands. The major horizons 
are— 

0 to 12 inches, very dark grayish-brown, friable sandy loam 
to yellowish-brown, friable loam. 

12 to 28 inches, red or yellowish-red, friable loam or clay loam. 

28 to 70 inches, yellowish-red to strong-brown sandy loam. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from very dark 
gray to very dark grayish brown. In areas that are cul- 
tivated, the plow layer is brown to dark grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam or sandy loam. The color in the upper 


-part of the subsoil ranges from strong brown to red, and 


the texture ranges from loam to heavy sandy loam, clay 
loam, or sandy clay loam. The lower part of the sub- 
soil is generally red loam to loamy sand. 

This soil is low in content of organic matter and is 
strongly acid. The surface layer is easily kept in good 
tilth. Water moves into and through the profile at a 
moderate rate. The available moisture capacity is gen- 
erally adequate for most plants, but during dry seasons, 
this soil may be droughty. Response to fertilizer is good. 
If this soil is cultivated, there is only a moderate hazard 
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of erosion. Graded rows and terraces are needed to re- 
duce the velocity of surface runoff on long, uniform slopes. 
Small areas of Eustis and Ora soils are mapped with this 
soil. 

Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (RsA).— 
This deep, well-drained soil is generally on broad ridge- 
tops. Where this soil has been cultivated, the surface 
layer is brown fine sandy loam that is 8 to 12 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is strong-brown to 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam or heavy loam to a depth 
. about 80 inches. The lower part is red sandy loam or 
oam. 

The surface layer of this soil is easily kept in good tilth 
and can be worked over a wide range of moisture content. 
The available moisture capacity 1s adequate. This soil 
is well suited to the crops commonly grown in the area, 
and good response is obtained where fertilizer is applied. 
Small areas of Ora and Eustis soils are mapped with this 
soil. 

Capability unit I-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
{RsB2}.—This soil is well drained and is on uplands. Its 
surface layer is grayish-brown or brown fine sandy loam 
that is about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red 
clay loam or loam to a depth of about 30 inches, and below 
is red loam or sandy loam. In areas that have been culti- 
vated, patches of the red subsoil are exposed. In some 
fields there are small rills or gullies. 

‘Water moves into the surface layer at a moderate rate 
and through the subsoil at a moderate to rapid rate. The 
available moisture capacity is generally adequate for most 
crops. Where this soil is cultivated, there is a moderate 
hazard of further erosion. Graded rows and terraces are 
needed to reduce the velocity of surface runoff on long, 
uniform slopes. Much of the acreage is used for crops 
and pasture, but a large acreage has reverted to pine 
forest. Small areas of Ora and Eustis soils are mapped 
with this soil. 

Capability unit Ile-L; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (RsC).— 
This is a well-drained soil of the uplands. It has a sur- 
face layer of brown fine sandy loam that is 8 to 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red to red loam or sandy 
clay loam to a depth of about 30 inches. The lower part 
of the subsoil is red clay loam or loam that is several 
feet thick. 

Water moves into the surface layer at a moderate rate 
and through the subsoil at a moderate to rapid rate. The 
available moisture capacity is generally adequate for 
crops. This soil can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Where row crops are grown, there is 
a moderate to severe hazard of erosion. Graded rows and 
terraces are needed to reduce runoff on long, uniform 
slopes. 

This soil is suited to pasture and to the field crops com- 
monly grown in this county, but fertilizer is needed for 
pasture and row crops. Much of the acreage is wooded. 
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Included in mapping are small areas of Ora and Eustis 
soils. 

Capability unit T1le-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(RsC2)—This is a well-drained soil of the uplands. It has 
a surface layer of brown fine sandy loam that is about 
5 to 6 inches thick. In areas that have been plowed, 
patches of the reddish subsoil are exposed. The subsoil 
is yellowish-red to red loam or clay loon, to a depth of 
about 30 inches, and below is red sandy loam or loam. 
In some fields there are small rills and gullies. 

Water inoves into the surface layer at a moderate rate 
and through the subsoil at a moderate to rapid rate. The 
available moisture capacity is generally moderate. This 
soil can be worked over a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. Where this soil is cultivated, there is a moderate 
hazard of further erosion. Graded rows and terraces are 
needed to reduce the velocity of runoff on long uniform 
slopes. 

Part of this soil is used for row crops or pasture, but 
fertilizer is needed where those crops are grown. Some of 
the acreage is in timber, and part is idle. Small areas of 
Ora and Eustis soils are included in the mapping. 

Capability unit I[Ie-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (RsC3).—This is a well-drained, severely 
eroded soil of the uplands. Its present surface layer is 
strong-brown to yellowish-red heavy loam, and it consists 
of a mixture of subsoil and of the remaining original 
surface layer. In areas that have been plowed, the surface 
layer is generally red, but. there are occasional brown 
patches where the original surface layer remains. The 
subsoil is yellowish-red to red loam or sandy loam to a 
depth of about 30 inches, and: below is red sandy loam 
orloam. In some fields there are small rills and gullies. 

Water moves into the surface layer at a moderate rate 
and through the subsoil at a moderate to rapid rate. 
The available moisture capacity is generally adequate for 
crops. If this soil is used for row crops, there is a severe 
hazard of further erosion. Fertilizer is needed where 
row crops are grown. Most of the acreage has been 
cultivated, but a small acreage has reverted to pine. In- 
cluded in mapping are small areas of Ora and Faceville 
soils. The Faceville soils are not mapped separately in 
this county. 

Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (RsD).— 
This well-drained soil of the uplands has a surface layer 
of dark grayish-brown or brown fine sandy loam that is 
8 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red to red 
loam or clay loam to a depth of about 30 inches, and below 
is red sandy loam to loam. 

The available moisture capacity is generally adequate 
for plants. During dry seasons, however, this soil: is 
droughty. Because of the strong slopes, there is a serious 
hazard of erosion. This soil is suited to row crops and 
pasture, but it is better suited to timber. Fertilizer is 
needed if row crops are grown. Incltded in the mapping 
are small areas of Eustis and Cuthbert soils. 


Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(RsD2)—This well-drained soil of the uplands has a sur- 
face layer of brown fine sandy loam that is generally 
about 5 inches thick. In places, however, the yellowish- 
red subsoil is exposed. ‘The subsoil is yellowish-red to 
red loam or clay loam to a depth of about 2 feet, and below 
is red sandy loam or loam. In some fields there are small 
rills and gullies. 

The available moisture capacity is generally adequate 
for plants. During dry periods, however, this soil is 
droughty. Runoff is rapid, and there is a severe hazard 
of further erosion if row crops are grown. This soil is 
used chiefly for field crops and pasture, but a small 
acreage has reverted to pine forest or is idle. Included in 
mapping are small areas cf Eustis and Cuthbert soils. 

Capability unit TVe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (RsD3).—In areas that have not been cul- 
tivated, this well-drained soil of the uplands has a surface 
layer of strong-brown to yellowish-red fine sandy loam 
or heavy loam. In plowed fields this soil is generally red, 
but there are brown patches where the original surface 
layer remains. The subsoil is a yellowish-red to red 
loam or clay loam. In some fields there are rills and 
gulhes. 

Water moves into the surface layer at a moderate rate 
and through the subsoil at a slow to moderate rate. Run- 
off is rapid, but the available moisture capacity is gen- 
erally adequate for plants. This soil has been’ used for 
row crops, but it is now largely in pine forest. Included in 
mapping are small areas of a Eustis soil. 

Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes 
(RsE)—This is a well-drained soil of the uplands. The 
surface layer is brown fine sandy loam that is 12 to 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red to red loam or 
heavy sandy loam to a depth of about 24 inches, and below 
is red sandy loam, 

The available moisture capacity is generally adequate 
for crops, but because the slopes are steep, there is a 
severe hazard of erosion. This soil is used chiefly for 
timber, but a small acreage is in pasture. Included in 
mapping are small areas of Eustis and Cuthbert soils. 

Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
eroded (RsE2).—This well-drained soil of the uplands has 
a surface layer of brown fine sandy loam that is about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red to red loam to 
heavy sandy loam to a depth of about 2 feet, and below 
is red sandy loam. In places the yellowish-red subsoil 
is exposed. 

The available moisture capacity is generally adequate 
for plants. This soil was formerly cultivated. Now it is 
chiefly in pasture, but a small acreage has reverted to pine 
forest. Included in mapping are small areas of Eustis 
and Cuthbert soils. 

Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 
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Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (RsE3)—This is a well-drained, severely 
eroded soil of the uplands. Its present surface layer 1s 
brown. to yellowish-red fine sandy loam that consists of a 
. mixture of subsoil and the remaining original surface 
layer. The subsoil is yellowish-red to red loam to heavy 
sandy loam to a depth of about 2 feet, and below is red 
sandy loam or loamy sand. 

The available moisture capacity is moderate. Cultiva- 
tion and overgrazing have caused severe erosion. Most of 
the acreage is wooded or in pasture. Included in mapping 
are smal] areas where the surface layer is mainly loam or 
heavy sandy loam. Also included are small areas of Eustis 
loamy sand. 

Capability unit VITe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes 
(RsF}).—This well-drained soil of the uplands has a surface 
layer of brown fine sandy loam that is about 15 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-red to red heavy 
sandy loam or loam, and below is red sandy loam. This 
soil is used for growing timber. Included in mapping are 
small areas of Eustis and Cuthbert soils. 

Capability unit VIIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded (RsF2).—This well-drained soil of the uplands has 
a surface layer of brown fine sandy loam that is about 5 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish- 
red to red loam or heavy sandy loam. In places the yellow- 
ish-red subsoil is exposed. 

Runoff is rapid, but the available moisture capacity is 
adequate for plants. All of the acreage has been cleared, 
but this soil is not suited to cultivation. Now it is used 
chiefly for timber. Included in mapping are small areas 
of Eustis and Cuthbert soils. 

Capability unit VIIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (RsF3)—This well-drained soil of the up- 
lands has a strong-brown surface layer. The subsoil is 
yellowish-red to red loam or heavy sandy loam to a depth 
of about 30 inches, and below is red sandy loam. In some 
areas there are shallow rills or gullies. 

Runoff is rapid, but water moves into the surface layer 
at a moderate rate. Movement through the subsoil is slow 
to moderate. The available moisture capacity is moderate. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated, but it 
is now largely in timber. This soil is well suited to timber 
and wildlife. 

Capability unit VIIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 

Ruston, Ora, and Cuthbert soils, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes (RuC).—This undifferentiated unit consists of well- 
drained Ruston soils and of moderately well drained Ora 
and Cuthbert soils. Ruston soils comprise about 30 per- 
cent of the acreage; Ora soils, about 30 percent; and Cuth- 
bert soils, about 23 percent. A small acreage of Boswell 
and Savannah soils is also included. 

A profile considered typical of a Ruston fine sandy loam 
is described under Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes; a profile considered typical of an Ora fine sandy 
loam is described under the Ora series; and a profile con- 
sidered typical of a Cuthbert fine sandy loam is described 


under the Boswell series in the mapping unit Boswell, 
Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 

These soils are low in natural fertility. They are low 
in content of organic matter, except in the uppermost 2 
inches of the profile, and they are very strongly acid to 
strongly acid. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate to high. Permeability 
ranges from slow to rapid. Because of the strong slopes, 
the variable texture, and the variations in the rate of in- 
filtration, these soils are not well suited to row crops. 

Some areas are cultivated, but most of the acreage is 
wooded, Many areas that have been cultivated are now 
in pasture or have reverted to forest. These soils are well 
suited to the production of wood crops. 

Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 


Saffell Series 


The Saffell series consists of well-drained, gravelly soils. 
These soils developed in beds of unconsolidated acid 
gravelly sandy loam. 

The Saffell soils occur with the gently sloping to steep 
Guin, Eustis, and Ruston soils. They are less sandy in 
the upper part of the subsoil than the Guin soils. The 
Saffell soils have a much higher content of gravel than the 
Eustis and Ruston soils, 

The Saffell soils occur in small areas that are scattered 
throughout the county. The natural vegetation is mainly 
shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, and scrubby hardwoods with 
an understory of low shrubs, vines, and grasses. Most of 
the acreage is wooded, but a small acreage has been culti- 
vated. Practically all of the cultivated acreage has re- 
verted to forest. 

The Saffell soils are mapped in an undifferentiated unit 
with the Guin soils. <A profile of a Saffell gravelly sandy 
loam, considered typical for this series, is described in the 
Guin series under Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy loams, 
2 to 8 percent slopes. 


Savannah Series 


The Savannah series consists of soils that are moder- 
ately well drained and nearly level to moderately sloping. 
The soils are on uplands of the Coastal Plain. Their 
surface layer is very dark grayish-brown to grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is yellowish-brown loam. 
A mottled fragipan is 18 to 30 inches beneath the surface. 
These soils are low in natural fertility, low in content of 
organic matter, and strongly acid. 

The Savannah soils occur with the moderately well 
drained Ora soils and the somewhat poorly drained Pheba 
soils. They have a less reddish subsoil than the Ora soils. 
They are better drained than the Pheba soils, but their 
subsoil is similar in color. 

The Savannah soils occur throughout the county. The 
natural vegetation is shortleaf pine and loblolly pine mixed 
with hardwoods, and there is an understory of shrubs and 
broomsedge. 

Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (SbA).—This 
nearly level, moderately well drained soil is on uplands. 
The major horizons are— Mee 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown, friable fine sandy loam. 
7 to 26 inches, pale-brown to yellowish-brown, friable loam. 
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26 to 38 inches, (fragipan) very pale brown, compact, brittle 
loam. 
38 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown, friable loam. 


Areas that have been cultivated generally have a gray- 
ish-brown plow layer, but in places the surface layer is 
dark-brown or grayish-brown silt loam. The texture of 
the fragipan ranges from fine sandy loam to loam. 

This soil has good tilth. The impervious fragipan re- 
stricts the depth to which roots can penetrate and thereby 
limits the amount of moisture available to plants. The 
nearly level relief and friable surface layer make this soil 
suitable for cultivation. This soil is strongly acid, low in 
content of organic matter, and low in natural fertility. It 
can be tilled over a fairly wide range of moisture content. 
Crops grown on it respond well to fertilizer. Because of 
the slow surface runoff, graded rows and W-type ditches 
are generally needed to remove excess water during wet 
seasons. 

Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Sb8).—The pro- 
file of this soil is similar to that of Savannah loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. Because of the gentle slopes, however, 
surface runoff causes a slight hazard of erosion in culti- 
vated fields. The soil is suited to a fairly large number of 
row crops. It is well suited to pasture and pine trees. 

Capability unit ITe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (Sb32)— 
This soil has stronger slopes than Savannah loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, and its surface layer is 1 to 3 inches thinner. 
There is a greater amount of runoff, which causes a serious 
hazard of further erosion. In places the surface layer is 
brown or yellowish-brown silt loam. In some areas the 
plow layer extends into the subsoil. If this soil is culti- 
vated, it 1s suited to a number of kinds of crops, but 
careful management is required to control erosion. Most 
of the acreage has been cultivated, but a small acreage has 
reverted to pine forest. 

Capability unit TIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (SbC}.—The pro- 
file of this soil is similar to that of Savannah loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, but in places the surface layer is brown 
silt loam. Where this soil is cultivated, surface runoff is 
medium to moderately rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

A large part of the acreage is wooded, and the rest is 
cultivated or in pasture. This soil is suited to a number 
of kinds of crops. If it is cultivated, however, careful 
management is required to control erosion. 

Capability unit IIIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (SbC2).— 
The surface layer of this soil is 2 to 4 inches thinner than 
that of Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The 
yellowish-brown subsoil is exposed in small, severely 
eroded patches. In places the surface layer is brown silt 
loam. 


All of the acreage has been cultivated, but a small 
acreage has reverted to pine forest. The soil is suited to 
a number of kinds of crops. If cultivated crops are 
grown, however, careful management is required to con- 
tro! erosion. 

Capability unit ITIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 


Stough Series 


The Stough series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, somewhat poorly drained soils on stream terraces 
of the Coastal Plain. These soils have a surface layer of 
very dark grayish-brown to dark-gray fine sandy loam 
and a subsoil of yellowish-brown fine sandy loam to clay 
loam. Mottled gray to light-gray, compact and brittle 
loam is 16 to 28 inches below the surface. These soils are 
low in fertility, low in content of organic matter, and 
strongly acid. 

The Stone soils occur with the Cahaba, Tilden, Pren- 
tiss, Myatt, and Leaf soils. They are more poorly drained 
and less reddish than the Cahaba and Tilden soils, and 
they have a fragipan, which is lacking in the Cahaba soils. 
They are more poorly drained than the Prentiss soils, but 
they are better drained and less grayish than the Myatt 
and Leaf soils. 

The Stough soils occur throughout the county. The 
natural vegetation is loblolly pine and hardwoods with an 
understory of shrubs and native grasses. A fragipan near 
the surface and a seasonally perched water table limit the 
use of these soils and their range of suitability for crops. 

Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (StA).— 
This nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is on 
stream terraces. The major horizons are— 

0 to 11 inches, dark grayish-brown to light yellowish-brown, 
friable fine sandy loam. 


11 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow, friable 
loam. 


= to 87 inches, (fragipan) light-gray, compact and brittle 
oam.,. 
37 to 60 inches, mottled gray, friable loam. 

In areas that have been cultivated, the surface layer is 
grayish brown. In places the texture is loam or silt loam. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. The surface layer has 
fairly good tilth, and the soil can be worked over a mod- 
erately wide range of moisture content. Surface runoff is 
slow, and there is little or no hazard of erosion where 
cultivated crops are grown. <A fragipan near the surface 
slows the movement of water through this soil. It also 
restricts the depth to which roots can penetrate and thereby 
limits the amount of moisture available to plants. 

Because of the slow surface runoff, graded rows and 
V- and W-type ditches are generally needed to remove 
excess surface water during wet periods. This soil is 
limited in use and in range of suitability for row crops. 
It is suited to pasture and pine trees. 

Capability unit [1[w-1; woodland suitability group 7; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) range site. 

Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (StB}.— 
This soil has better surface drainage than Stough fine 
sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but there is a slight to| 
moderate hazard of erosion if it is cultivated. Most of 
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the acreage is cultivated, but small areas are wooded. This 
soil is fairly well suited to field crops and is well suited 
to pasture and pine trees. It is fairly well suited to sprin- 
kler irrigation, but the depth of the cut that can be made 
for land leveling is limited because the fragipan is near the 
surface. 

Capability unit ITIw—-1; woodland suitability group 7; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) range site. 


Susquehanna Series 


The Susquehanna series consists of gently sloping to 
steep, somewhat poorly drained soils on uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. The soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown to yellowish-brown silt loam or fine sandy 
loam and a subsoil of gray, mottled clay. These soils are 
low in fertility, low in content of organic matter, and very 
strongly acid to strongly acid. 

The Susquehanna. soils occur with the Boswell, Eustis, 
and Ruston soils. They are more poorly drained than the 
Boswell soils and lack a reddish color in the upper part of 
their subsoil. They are generally less sloping than the 
Kustis and Ruston soils, which are adjacent to them. 

The Susquehanna soils occupy small areas that are scat- 
tered throughout the county. Three fairly large areas, 
however, occur in the central, southwestern, and southeast- 
ern parts of the county. The natural vegetation is long- 
leaf and slash pines with an understory of shrubs and na- 
tive grasses. Most of the acreage is wooded, but some of 
it is cultivated or in pasture. 

Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes (SvB).—In 
this mapping unit are poorly drained soils on uplands of 
the Coastal Plain. The major horizons are— 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silt loam. 

3 to 9 inches, mottled pale-brown and red, plastie clay. 

9 to 24 inches, mottled light brownish-gray, plastic silty clay. 
24 to 60 inches, mottled gray, plastic clay. 

In places the surface layer is fine sandy loam. In areas 
that have not been cultivated, it ranges from dark grayish 
brown to yellowish brown in color. In some places there 
is a very pale brown to grayish-brown second layer. In 
other places there are layers of silty clay loam within the 
lower part of the subsoil 

These soils are strongly acid, low in content of organic 
matter, and low in natural fertility. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate to high. 

The surface layer has fairly good tilth, but it tends to 
crust when bare. Because the clayey subsoil is slowly 
permeable, the soils are plastic when wet and harden and 
crack when dry. These soils are poorly suited to culti- 
vation, but they are suited to pasture and forest. 

Capability unit [Ve-8; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) range site. 

Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes (SuC).—The 
soils in this mapping unit have a surface layer of silt loam 
or fine sandy loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. In eroded 
areas the surface layer is 2 to 4 inches thick. A small acre- 
age has been cultivated, but most of this acreage has re- 
verted to forest or is used for pasture. These soils are 
poorly suited to cultivation. 

Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) and Coastal Plain Hills 
(Level to Gently Undulating) range sites. 


Susquehana soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes (SuD)—Run- 
off is more rapid on the soils of this mapping unit than on 
Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. Small, eroded 
areas, where the surface layer is only 2 to 4 inches thick, 
are widely scattered throughout the areas that have been 
cleared. The greater part. of the acreage is wooded, but a 
small acreage is cultivated or in pasture. These soils are 
not suited to cultivation. They are only fairly well suited 
to pasture but are well suited to forest. 

Japability unit VITe-2; woodland suitability group 1; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Steep) range site. 


Swamp (sw) 


Swamp is a miscellaneous land type that is scattered 
throughout the county. It is in long, narrow strips along 
small streams and drainageways, and it occurs as back- 
lands along the larger streams. In general, the upper part 
of the soi] material in this land type has a texture that 
ranges from silt loam to sandy loam. Clay is 1 foot to 
several feet below the surface. The water table is at the 
surface or is a few inches below the surface, except during 
extremely long, dry seasons, 

All of the acreage is wooded. The natural vegetation 
is sweetoum, blackgum, and sweetbay with an understory 
of shrubs, switchcane, and herbaceous plants. This land 
type is generally not productive. Timber can be harvested 
only in extremely long, dry periods. The land is not 
suited to cultivation or pasture, but it is suited to forest 
and wildlife. 

Capability unit VIIw-1; woodland suitability group 10; 
Alluvial Land range site. 


Tilden Series 


The Tilden series consists of nearly level to gently slop- 
ing, moderately well drained soils on stream terraces of 
the Coastal Plain. The soils have a surface layer of 
grayish-brown to brown fine sandy loam, and a subsoil 
of strong-brown to yellowish-red loam to clay loam. A 
mottled fragipan of strong-brown to reddish-brown fine 
sandy loam to clay loam is at a depth of 20 to 30 inches. 
These soils resemble the Ora soils on uplands. They are 
low in content of organic matter, low in natural fertility, 
and strongly acid. 

The Tilden soils occur with the Cahaba, Prentiss, and 
Stough soils. They are not so well drained as the Cahaba 
soils, and they have a fragipan. Their drainage is similar 
to that of the Prentiss soils, but their subsoil is less 
yellowish. 

The Tilden soils are in small areas on stream terraces. 
The natural vegetation is loblolly pine and hardwoods with 
an understory of shrubs and native grasses. These soils 
are well suited to cultivation. 

Tilden fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (TdA).— 
This is a moderately well drained soil on stream terraces. 
The major horizons are— 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, friable fine sandy loam to yellow- 
ish-brown, friable silt loam. 

8 to 26 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-brown, friable loam. 

26 to 56 inches, (fragipan) mottled grayish-brown, very pale 
brown, yellow, reddish-yellow, and pale-yellow, compact and 
brittle fine sandy loam. 


56 to 68 inches, mottled white, brownish-yellow, brown, and 
red, very friable sandy loam. 
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In areas that have not been cultivated, the surface layer 
is dark brown and ranges from 5 to 8 inches in thickness. 
The color of the subsoil ranges from strong brown to 
yellowish red, and the texture ranges from sandy loam to 
clay loam. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 30 
inches. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. The fragipan near the 
surface restricts the depth to which roots can penetrate 
and thereby limits the amount of moisture available to 
plants. The surface layer is easily kept in good tilth. 

If good management is used, this soil is well suited to 
cultivation. Because of the slow runoff, however, graded 
rows and W-type ditches are generally needed to remove 
excess surface water during wet periods. This soil is well 
suited to pasture and forest. 

Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
site. 

Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Td8).— 
Surface runoff is more rapid on this soil than on Tilden 
fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil is used 
for row crops, pasture, and pine trees. It is wel] suited to 
cultivation, but erosion is a slight to moderate hazard. 

Capability unit ITe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) range 
Site. 


Vicksburg Series 


The Vicksburg soils occur with the Collins and Ochlock- 
onee soils formed in silty alluvial material washed from 
hills covered by a thin mantle of loess. The surface layer is 
dark-brown silt loam, and the subsoil is dark-brown, fri- 
able silt loam or heavy silt loam. These soils are moderate 
in natural fertility, low in content of organic matter, and 
strongly acid. 

The Vicksburg soils occur with the Collins and Ochlock- 
onee soils, but they are better drained than the Collins 
soils. In drainage they are similar to the Ochlockonee 
soils, but they have a more silty and less sandy profile. 

The Vicksburg soils extend in an almost continuous 
pattern for about 5 miles along the west fork of Dry 
Creek. Nearly all of the acreage is used for row crops 
or pasture, and only small patches have reverted to forest 
or are idle. The native vegetation is chiefly hardwoods. 

Vicksburg silt loam (Vc).—This is the only Vicksburg 
soil mapped in the county. The major horizons are— 

0 to 14 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 
14 to 60 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with common 
black concretions in the lower part. 

The surface layer has good tilth and can be cultivated 
over a moderately wide range of moisture content. Over- 
flow is the principal hazard to crop production, and diver- 
sion ditches may be needed in some areas. Open ditches 
and graded rows are an effective means of removing ex- 
cess surface water. This soil is well suited to irrigation 
and can be leveled to help the flow of irrigation water and 
to improve surface drainage. Vicksburg silt loam is well 
suited to row crops. 

Capability unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
Alluvial Land range site. 


Waverly Series 


The Waverly series consists of poorly drained soils 
formed in silty alluvium washed from uplands covered 
by a thin mantle of loess. These soils are mapped in an 
undifferentiated unit with the Bibb soils. In drainage 
and color they are similar to the Bibb soils, but the Wa- 
verly soils are more silty and less sandy than those soils. 
They have similar texture but are more poorly drained 
than the Collins and Falaya soils, and they are more gray- 
ish than the Collins soils. 

A profile considered typical of the Waverly soils is 
described in the Bibb series under Bibb and Waverly 
soils. 


Use of the Soils for 
Farm Crops and Pasture 


The first part of this section discusses general manage- 
ment practices needed to grow caligwed. crops and pas- 
ture crops in Covington County. The second part de- 
scribes the capability grouping of soils and discusses 
management practices suitable for the soils of each capa- 
bility unit. Finally, estimated acre yields of the crops 
commonly grown are given for two levels of management, 
and facts about the improved management needed to ob- 
tain good yields are described. 


General Management 


In the following pages management practices that ap- 
ply in general to all the soils of Covington County are 
discussed. The first part, gives statements about manage- 
ment of cropland, and the second part gives statements 
about the management of pastures. 

Management of cropland—Soils that are cultivated 
need management practices that will improve fertility and 
mecrease the productivity of the soils. They also need 
practices that will contro! erosion and maintain good tilth. 

All the soils in this county are low in available phos- 
phorus, exchangeable potassium, and nitrogen, and they 
are also low in lime. For highest yields, phosphorus and 
potassium are needed for all crops, and nitrogen is needed 
for all nonlegumes. In addition, most of the soils need 
1 to 8 tons of lime per acre for legumes. Unless lime is 
added, the soils are too acid for good yields of legumes. 
Many nonlegumes also respond to additions of lime. 

The soils should be tested before fertilizer is applied. 
Consult your county agent for help in taking the samples 
and in making the tests. The results of the tests will show 
the kinds and amounts of fertilizer needed and the amount 
of lime to use. Nitrogen and potassium are readily 
leached from such soils as the Ruston and Eustis. Small 
applications of fertilizer, applied frequently, are more 
efficient. on those soils than one large application. 

The content of organic matter is low. A good supply 
of organic matter is difficult to maintain in soils where 
the climate is as humid as it isin this county. If the soils 
are cultivated, the large amount of moisture, the high tem- 
perature in summer, and the mild temperature in winter 
cause rapid depletion of organic matter, even under the 
best management. Returning crop residues to the soils, 
turning under a cover crop annually, and applying the 
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right kinds and amounts of fertilizer are means of main- 
taining the content of organic matter. 

Manure can be used as a fertilizer and to supply organic 
matter. The cost of applying it is high in relation to its 
value as a fertilizer, however, and a large amount is needed 
to increase the content of organic matter. The amount of 
phosphorus in most manure is low, especially in that ob- 
tained from poultry farms where broilers are raised. If 
manure is used, phosphorus needs to be added for best 
results. 

The control of erosion is a serious problem on many of 
the soils. -The loss of surface soil reduces the supply of 
plant nutrients and the content of organic matter, which 
are already low in these soils. Also, as a result of erosion, 
more water runs off, the hazard of erosion increases, and 
the supply of available moisture decreases. Water may 
cause either sheet or gully erosion. The degree of erosion 
depends on the length and steepness of the slopes; on the 
texture, structure, and permeability of the soils; and on 
the vegetation. 

Among the practices that help control water erosion are 
the following: Establishing terraces on slopes that do not 
exceed 8 percent; seeding suitable plants in outlets and 
waterways (fig. 2); tillmg and planting on the contour; 
diverting water that runs from higher areas; utilizing 
crop residues and turning under cover crops; using strip- 
cropping in fields that are suited to it; and installing dams 
or other structures if they are needed, 

Frequent tillage destroys the structure of the soils, 
causes rapid depletion in content of organic matter, and 
makes the surface layer puddle easily. As a result, the 
soil does not absorb water readily. It is best to till the 
soils only when necessary, that is, to prepare a good seed- 
bed and to control weeds. If chemicals are used to control 
weeds, tillage may be needed less often than if tillage 
alone is used for weed control. 

A tillage pan, also called a plowpan, has formed in some 
of the soils, mainly the silt loams, loams, and fine sandy 
loams. A pan develops in some soils if the soil is always 
tilled at the same depth. Also, the wheels of the tractor 


Figure 2.—A wide waterway that has been seeded to bahiagrass, 
which is cut for hay. Terraces empty into this waterway. 


compress the soil material in the plow layer if the soil is 
wet, and the finer particles of clay move downward to fill 
the fine pores in the compressed soil material. Con- 
sequently, a pan forms immediately below the plow layer 
and the pan layer restricts the development of roots and 
the movement of water. To prevent a plowpan from form- 
ing, vary the depth of plowing and till only when the 
soil is dry enough that it will not become compacted. 
Growing deep-rooted legumes may help to prevent a pan 
from forming or may help to break up one that has formed. 

Management of pastures—The raising of livestock, 
mainly beef cattle and dairy cattle, has become an impor- 
tant enterprise in this county. <As a result, the acreage in 
improved pastures and hay crops has increased. 

Perennial grasses and legumes are used in most long- 
range grazing programs. Annual grasses and small 
grains are used to supplement the perennial pastures. 
They provide forage for dairy cattle and for beef cattle 
that are being fattened for market. 

On. the well-drained, steeper soils, a good pasture mix- 
ture is bahiagrass grown with crimson clover, or common 
or Coastal bermudagrass grown with crimson clover. On 
the well drained and moderately well drained, gently 
sloping and nearly level soils, good mixtures are bahiagrass 
and crimson clover; bermudagrass and crimson clover; 
bermudagrass grown with rescuegrass and crimson. clover ; 
or tall fescue and white clover. On the somewhat poorly 
drained soils, some good pasture mixtures are bahiagrass 
grown with winter peas or vetch; bermudagrass grown 
with white clover, winter peas, or vetch; and tall fescue 
grown with white clover, winter peas, or vetch. 

A good pasture mixture on the soils of the bottom lands 
is bahiagrass and vetch or winter peas; bermudagrass and 
white clover, vetch, or winter peas; tall fescue and white 
clover; and dallisgrass and white clover. Bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass grown with adapted legumes are the most 
favorable pasture mixtures in this county. 

The pasture mixtures mentioned are given only as gen- 
eral suggestions. For more details on planning a pasture 
and for information about the rates of seeding, dates of 
planting, and rates at which fertilizer should be applied, 
consult your county agent or a technician of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable soils are for most 
kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based on the 
limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest grouping are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The soils 
in the other classes have progressively greater natural lim- 
itations. In class VIII (none in this county) are soils and 


landforms so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that 


they do not produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, 
or wood products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most of the classes, there can 
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be as many as four subclasses. The subclass is indicated 
by adding a small letter, ¢, w, s, or ¢, to the class numeral, 
for example, IIe. The letter e shows that the main limita- 
tion is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant cover is 
maintained ; w means that water in or on the soil will inter- 
fere with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the 
wetness can be partly corrected by artificial drainage) ; 
s shows that the soil is limited, mainly because it is shallow, 
droughty, or stony, and c, used in only some parts of the 
country, indicates that the chief limitation is a climate that 
is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, 
at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, because the soils 
in it have little or no suspectibility to erosion but have 
other limitations that limit their use largely to pasture, 
range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to have 
similar productivity and other responses to management. 
Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping for mak- 
ing many statements about management of soils. Capabil- 
ity units are generally identified by numbers assigned lo- 
cally, for example, IIe-1, or [1Te-3. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their per- 
manent limitations, but without consideration of major 
and. generally expensive landforming that would change 
the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soil; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major 
reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in this county, are described in the list 
that follows: 


Class I.—Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. (No subclasses) 

Unit I-1: Deep, well-drained, nearly level soils. 

Class II—Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass IIe: Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Unit IIe-1: Deep, well-drained, gently sloping 
fine sandy loams. 

Unit Ile: Gently sloping, slightly to moder- 
ately eroded soils that have a fragipan about 2 
feet beneath the surface. 

Sublass IIw: Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit IIw-1: Deep, well drained and moderately 
well drained bottom-land soils that are subject 
to overflow. 

Unit IIw-2: Nearly level soils that have little 
or no erosion; a fragipan is about 2 feet beneath 
the surface. 

Unit IIw-3: Somewhat poorly drained, bottom- 
land soils subject to occasional overflow. 

Class ITI.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass Iie: Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 


Unit IlTe-1: Deep, moderately sloping soils 
that have a friable subsoil. 

Unit IIIe-2: Moderately sloping, slightly 
eroded to eroded soils that have a fragipan at 
a depth of about 2 feet. 

Unit ITTe-3: Moderately well drained, gently 
sloping to moderately sloping soils that have a 
clayey subsoil. 

Subclass IlIw: Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit [IIw-1: Somewhat poorly drained, nearly 
level and gently sloping soils that have a fragi- 
pan and are on uplands and stream terraces. 

Subclass IIIs: Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 

Unit ITIs-1: Deep, nearly level to gently slop- 
ing, somewhat excessively drained to exces- 
sively drained loamy sands. 

Class IV.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass IVe: Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit [Ve-1: Well-drained, slightly eroded to 
severely eroded soils that are moderately ‘slop- 
ing to strongly sloping. 

Unit [Ve2: Slightly eroded to severely eroded, 
moderately sloping to strongly sloping soils 
that have a fragipan. 18 to 30 inches beneath the 
surface. 

Unit IVe-8: Moderately well drained and some- 
what poorly drained, gently sloping to mod- 
erately sloping soils that have a clayey subsoil. 

Subclass IVw: Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation because of excess water. 

Unit [Vw-1: Nearly level, poorly drained soils 
on flood plains. 

Unit IVw-2: Nearly level, poorly drained soils 
that have a fragipan and are on uplands and 
stream terraces. 

Subclass IVs: Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions of stoniness, low moisture capacity, or other 
soil features. 

Unit [Vs-1: Deep, sandy, somewhat excessively 
drained, sloping soils through which water 
moves rapidly. 

Unit IVs2: Deep, gravelly, somewhat exces- 
sively drained soils that are gently sloping to 
moderately sloping. 

Class V.—Soils not likely to erode that have other limita- 
tions, impractical to remove, that limit their use largely 
to pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vw: Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 

Unit Vw-1: Medium-textured. bottom-land 
soils subject. to frequent overflow. 

Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wild- 
life food and cover. 

Subclass VIe: Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 
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Unit VIe-1: Deep, well-drained, slightly to 
severely eroded, steep soils. 

Unit Vie-2: Somewhat poorly drained, mod- 
erately sloping, slightly eroded soils. 

Subelass VIs: Soils generally unsuitable for culti- 
vation and limited for other uses by their low 
moisture capacity, gravel or other features. 

Unit VIs-1: Strongly sloping, somewhat exces- 
sively drained, sandy soils. 

Unit VIs-2: Strongly sloping, somewhat exces- 
sively drained, gravelly soils. 

Class VII.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict their 
use to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass Vile: Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Jnit VIle-1: Deep, well-drained, steep to very 

steep soils that are slightly to severely eroded. 

Unit VIle-2: Strongly sloping, slightly eroded 

soils that have a subsoil of plastic clay. 


_ 


Unit VIle-3: Well-drained, very severely 
eroded land. 
Subclass VIIw: Soils very severely limited by excess 
water. 


Unit VIlIw-1: 

flood plains. 

Subclass VIIs: Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity or other soil features. 

Unit VIis-1: Somewhat excessively drained, 

very steep soils. 

Unit VIIs-2: Somewhat excessively drained, 
steep to very steep, gravelly soils. 

Class VIII.—Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, for commercial production of 
plants and that restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, 
water supply, or esthetic purposes. (None in this 
county.) 


Very poorly drained soils on 


Management of Soils by Capability Units 


The soils of Covington County have been placed in man- 
agement groups. Each of these groups is discussed in the 
following pages. All of the soils in one group have about 
the same limitations and suitability and respond to the 
same management. In each group the characteristics of 
the soils and the suitability of the soils for crops are 
discussed. In addition, some suggestions are given for 
management. The examples of crop rotations that are 
given are not the only ones suited to the soils. Others 
may be equally well suited. 


Capability unit I-I 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level soils that are 
well drained and not more than slightly eroded. The 
soils are -yellowish red to red and are on uplands and 
stream terraces. The surface layer is very friable fine 
sandy loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
friable sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Infiltration, 
permeability, and available moisture capacity are moder- 
ate. The soils are low in organic matter and fertility and 
are very strongly acid to strongly acid. The soils in this 
unit are— 


Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy slightly less than 1 percent of the 
county. About 85 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 
10 percent is pastured, and about 5 percent is wooded. 

Soils of this unit have a wide suitability for crops. 
Cotton, corn, soybeans, vegetables, and sorghum are suit- 
able row crops. Oats and wheat are small grains that 
make good yields. Vetch, wild winter peas, alyce clover, 
sericea, lespedeza, and crimson clover are well-suited 
legumes, and annual lespedeza, alfalfa, and white clover 
are fairly well suited. Bermudagrass, bahiagrass, fescue, 
and ryegrass are well suited to these soils, and dallisgrass 
is fairly well suited. Such tree crops as peaches produce 
fairly well, pecans produce well, and many nursery crops 
grow well. 

The hazard of erosion is slight, and no practices, or 
only simple practices, are needed to protect the soils. 
Corn, cotton, or other row crops can be grown year 
after year. A suitable cropping sequence is a row crop 
followed by a fall-seeded legume, such as vetch or winter 
peas. The second year the legume is plowed down and is 
followed by a row crop. 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of 
all crops and permanent pasture, and nitrogen is needed 
for all nonlegumes. Lime is required for all legumes. 
Many of the row crops and grasses respond to lime. Even 
under a good system of management, organic matter is 
depleted rapidly. Turning under crop residues and a 
cover crop each year is one way of maintaining a fairly 
adequate supply of organic matter during the cropping 
season. 

Good tilth is easily maintained over a wide range of 
moisture content. Tilling on the contour and fertilizing 
crops properly are adequate measures for the control of 
erosion. The soils in this group are suitable for irriga- 
tion, and high-value row crops can be grown every year. 


Capability unit Ile-1 


The soils in this unit are deep, well-drained, gently 
sloping fine sandy loams that love been slightly to 
moderately eroded. The soils are on uplands and stream 
terraces. Their surface layer is yellowish-red fine sandy 
loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick, and their subsoil is 
friable loam to clay loam. Infiltration and permeability 
are moderate, and the available moisture capacity is mod- 
erate. Organic matter and fertility are low, and the 
soils are very strongly acid to strongly acid. The soils 
of this unit are— 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 16.5 percent cf the county. 
About 60 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 80 percent 
is pastured, and 10 percent is wooded. 

These soils have wide suitability for crops. Cotton, 
corn, vegetables, and sorghum are well suited. Oats and 
wheat make good yields. Legumes that are well suited 
are vetch, wild winter peas, alyce clover, crimson clover, 
and sericea Jespedeza. Fairly well suited legumes are 
annual lespedeza and white clover. Of the grasses, 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, fescue, and ryegrass are well 
suited, and dallisgrass is fairly well suited. Tree crops 
such as pecans grow well, fruit trees are fairly well 
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suited, and most nursery plants grow well. 

The hazard of erosion is slight to moderate, but it is 
great enough to require ee measures to protect the 
soils. Clean-tilled crops can be grown year after year if 
they are adequately fertilized, if crop residues and a 
cover crop are turned under annually, and if simple 
mechanical measures for control are applied. 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of 
all crops and permanent pasture, and nitrogen is needed 
for all nonlegumes. All the legumes require lime, and 
many row crops and pasture grasses respond to lime. 
Organic matter is depleted rapidly. Crop residues and 
a cover crop turned under yearly help maintain a fairly 
adequate supply of organic matter during the cropping 
season, 

Good tilth is easily maintained. Surface runoff is 
the chief hazard where these soils are cultivated. These 
practices are needed to reduce the moderate hazard of 
erosion—graded rows, close-growing crops in the rotation, 
terraces, and vegetated waterways and outlets. Diver- 
sions may be needed in some fields. The soils in this unit 
are suited to sprinkler irrigation, and high-value row 
crops can be grown a large part of the time. 


Capability unit Ile-2 


This unit consists of moderately well drained, gently 
sloping, slightly to moderately eroded soils on uplands 
and stream terraces. The surface layer is friable fine 
sandy loam or silt loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is friable loam to slightly sticky silty clay loam, 
and it is underlain by a compact fragipan that is about 2 
feet below the surface. In the uppermost 2 feet of the 
subsoil, infiltration, permeability, and the available mois- 
ture capacity are moderate. Permeability of the fragipan 
is very slow, and root penetration is limited to that part 
of the profile above the fragipan. These soils are low in 
organic matter and fertility, and they are very strongly 
acid to strongly acid. The soils of this unit are— 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy 14.7 percent of the county. About 
50 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 40 percent is pas- 
tured, and 10 percent is wooded. 

These soils have a wide range of suitability for crops, 
but their use may be slightly limited in dry seasons by the 
fragipan, and in wet seasons, by a perched water fable. 
Cotton, corn, sorghum, and summer truck crops are well 
suited, but early truck crops and soybeans are only fairly 
well suited. Vetch, winter peas, annual lespedeza, crimson 
clover, white clover, and alyce clover are fairly well suited 
legumes. Bermudagrass, fescue, and bahiagrass grow well 
in permanent pastures, and dallisgrass grows fairly well. 
In temporary pastures, small grains grow well and millet 
and sudangrass are well suited. Ryegrass is fairly well 
suited and is suitable for temporary grazing. Such trees 
as pecans grow well, 


The hazard of erosion is great enough to require some 
control. Cotton, corn, and other clean-tilled crops can be 
grown year after year if adequate practices are used to 
protect the soils. These practices consist of planting win- 
ter legumes, fertilizing crops well, keeping crop residues 
on the surface, and growing a cover crop each year. 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of 
all crops and pasture, and nitrogen is required for all non- 
legumes. Lime is required for all clovers and lespedezas. 
Vetch, winter peas, and many kinds of row crops also re- 
spond well to applications of lime. Even under the best 
system of management, organic matter is depleted rapidly. 
Moderate to large amounts of fertilizer need to be added 
each year, and crop residues and a cover crop should be 
turned under to maintain a fairly large amount of organic 
matter during the growing season. 

Good tilth is fatrly easy to maintain. Some of these 
soils crust or pack, which causes difficulty in obtaining an 
adequate stand of some crops. 

Surface runoff is a hazard where these soils are culti- 
vated. Fertilization to stimulate plant growth, graded 
rows, terraces where needed, and vegetated waterways are 
effective measures of control. ‘The soils are suited to 
sprinkler irrigation, and high-value crops can be grown 
each year. 


Capability unit Ilw-1 


This unit consists of deep, well drained and moderately 
well drained soils on bottom lands that are subject to over- 
flow. The surface layer is friable sandy loam or silt loam 
that is 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown 
to dark-brown, friable sandy loam or silé loam. Infiltra- 
tion, permeability, and the available moisture capacity are 
moderate to high. These soils are moderately low in or- 
ganic matter, low in fertility, and strongly acid to medium 
acid. The soils in this unit are— 

Collins and Iuka soils, 

Collins and Tuka soils, local alluvium. 
Ochlockonee fine sandy loam. 
Ochlockonee soils, local aluvium. 
Vicksburg silt loam. 

These soils occupy 3.1 percent of the county. About 30 
percent of the acreage is cultivated, 30 percent is pastured, 
and 40 percent is wooded. 

Corn, soybeans, cotton, sorghum, and summer truck 
crops are well suited to these soils. Legumes that are well 
suited are vetch, winter peas, annual lespedeza, white 
clover, and alyce clover, but crimson clover and serices 
lespedeza are only fairly well suited. Small grains are not 
suited, because of the hazard of overflow. Bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, dallisgrass, and tall fescue are well-suited 
grasses and can be used for permanent pasture. Millet 
and sudangrass are well suited and can be used for tem- 
porary grazing. Ryegrass is only fairly well suited. 
Pecans grow well. 

The hazard of overflow limits the use of these soils for 
some crops. Clean-tilled crops can be grown year after 
year if a moderate to large amount of fertilizer is used and 
crop residues are turned under, 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of 
all crops and pasture grasses, and nitrogen is needed for 
all nonlegumes.- Lime is needed for all clovers and lespe- 
dezas, and vetch, winter peas, and many other erops also 
respond well to lime, Under most systems of management, 
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organic matter is depleted rapidly. Turning under crop 
residues and a cover crop 1 year out of 4 will maintain the 
present content of organic matter. 

Good tilth is easily maintained on the sandy loams and 
fine sandy loams, and those soils can be cultivated over a 
fairly wide range of moisture content. The silt loams have 
a tendency to crust and can be tilled only within a fairly 
narrow range of moisture content. 

Overflow is the chief hazard where these soils are culti- 
vated. Proper row arrangement and open ditches are 
needed to remove excess surface water; diversions may also 
be needed in some places. For control of overflow water 
on the larger flood plains, channel improvement, detention 
reservoirs, and vegetative cover on some of the critical 
upper slopes are needed. The soils are suited to irrigation, 
but the number of high-value crops that can be grown is 
limited. 


Capability unit [Tw-2 


This unit consists of moderately well drained, nearly 
level soils that are not eroded or only slightly eroded. 
These soils are yellowish brown and yellowish red and are 
on uplands and stream terraces. Their surface layer is 
yellowish-brown or yellowish-red, friable fine sandy 
loam to silt loam that is 4 to 7 inches thick. Their sub- 
soil is yelowish-brown to yellowish-red, firm to friable 
loam to clay loam and is underlain by a fragipan. Infil- 
tration, permeability, and the available moisture capacity 
are moderate in the uppermost part of the profile, but the 
fragipan is very slowly permeable. Depth to the fragi- 
pan is about 2 feet. Root penetration is confined to that 
part of the subsoil above the fragipan. These soils are 
low in organic matter and fertility, and they are very 
strongly acid to strongly acid. The soils of this unit are— 

Izagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tilden fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 2.2 percent of the county. 
About 50 percent of the acreage is forested, 30 percent is 
cultivated, and 20 percent is pastured. 

The soils in this unit have a wide range of suitability 
for crops, but the fragipan near the surface, a perched 
water. table during wet seasons, and moderately slow sur- 
face runoff limit their use. Cotton, corn, soybeans, 
sorghum, and summer truck crops are well suited, but 
early truck crops are not. Vetch, winter peas, annual 
lespedeza, alyce clover, and white clover grow fairly well, 
and small grains grow well. Millet and sudangrass are 
well suited to temporary summer grazing. DBermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, and fescue are suitable for permanent. 
pasture. 

The hazard of erosion is slight. Clean-tilled crops can 
be grown year after year with minimum practices of 
erosion control. 

Soil fertility is low. Phosphate and potash are re- 
quired for high yields of all crops, and nitrogen is required 
for all nonlegumes. Lime is required for many of the 
legumes, but many row crops and grasses also respond 
well to lime. Organic matter in these soils is hard to 
maintain under any system of management. Adequate 
fertilization and turning under of crop residues and a 


cover crop help to maintain the present, content of organic 
matter. 

Except for the Providence soil, all of these soils can be 
cultivated over a wide range of moisture content. The 
Providence soil has a tendency to puddle, which causes 
difficulty in obtaining a stand of some crops and limits 
tillage to a narrow range of moisture content. 

Moderately slow surface runoff and a perched water 
table during wet seasons are the chief hazards if these 
soils are cultivated. Proper row arrangement, open 
ditches, and diversions in some areas will remove the sur- 
face water. These soils are moderately well suited to 
irrigation. 


Capability unit Ilw-3 


In this capability unit, the only mapping unit is Man- 
tachie and Falaya soils. ‘These soils are nearly level and 
somewhat poorly drained, and they formed in recent 
alluvium on bottom lands and in drainageways. The 
soils are subject to occasional overflow. Their surface 
layer is light-brown to dark-gray, friable silt loam that is 
4 to 10 inches thick, and their subsoil is pale-brown to 
brownish-gray, friable silt loam to sandy clay loam. In- 
filtration is slow to moderate, and permeability and the 
available moisture capacity are moderate to high. ‘These 
soils are low in organic matter, medium to low in fertility, 
and strongly acid. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 2.2 percent of the 
county, About 70 percent of the acreage 1s forested, 20 
percent is pastured, and 10 percent is cultivated. 

The hazard of overflow limits the use of these soils, but 
soybeans, sorghum, and corn are well suited. Tall fescue 
is also well suited, and bermudagrass, dallisgrass, rye- 
grass, and bahiagrass are fairly well suited. Sudangrass 


and millet are suitable for summer grazing. Annual 


lespedeza, white clover, and alyce clover are suitable 
legumes, but winter peas are only fairly well suited. 

There is no hazard of erosion, and the crops that are 
suited can be grown year after year. Phosphate and pot- 
ash are required for high yields of all crops and pasture, 
and nitrogen is needed for all nonlegumes. All of the 
legumes and many of the nonlegumes respond to lime. 
Turning under crop residues and a cover crop helps to 
maintain the present content of organic matter. 

Good tilth is easily maintained. Overflow is the chief 
hazard where these soils are cultivated. The floodwaters 
stand on the soils for short periods, but long enough to 
destroy many crops. To control flooding, the channels 
need to be improved, detention reservoirs built, and a veg- 
etative cover kept on some of the critical upper slopes. 
Locally, surface runoff is slow, and V- and W-type ditches, 
graded rows, and diversions, where needed, are an effective 
means of removing excess water from areas nearby. The 
soils are suitable for irrigation. 


Capability unit ITe-1 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained, slightly or 
moderately eroded soils that are moderately sloping and 
on uplands. The surface layer is very friable or friable 
fine sandy Jowm that is 4 to 9 inches thick, and the subsoil 
is red to strong-brown, friable sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam. Infiltration, permeability, and the available mois- 
ture capacity are moderate. The soils are low in fertility, 
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low in organic matter, and strongly acid. The soils in this 
unit are— 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 4.4 percent of the county. 
About 60 percent is forested, 15 percent is cultivated, and 
25 percent is pastured. 

Many crops are suited to these soils. Cotton, corn, sor- 
eee and truck crops are well suited, and soybeans are 

airly well suited. Vetch, winter peas, sericea lespedeza, 
crimson clover, and annual lespedeza are well-suited 
legumes, but white clover is only fairly well suited. Red 
clover does not grow well. Small grains grow well for 
winter grazing and grain. Bermudagrass and_bahiagrass 
are suitable pasture grasses, and dallisgrass and tall fescue 
are fairly suitable. Sudangrass, ryegrass, and millet are 
good for temporary grazing. Pecans, most fruit trees, 
and nursery stock are well suited. 

Close-growing crops should be grown one-half of the 
time for adequate control of erosion. A suitable cropping 
sequence is a row crop, such as cotton or corn grown for 2 
years, followed by a fall-seeded small grain, such as oats. 
The third and fourth years the oats are harvested late in 
May or early in June, and the soils are planted to sudan- 
grass or millet, which is grazed. 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of all 
crops and pasture, and nitrogen is required for all non- 
legumes. Lime is needed for most legumes, but grasses 
and row crops also respond to lime. The content of organic 
matter can be maintained by using sod or close-growing 
crops in the rotation, keeping crops adequately fertilized, 
and turning under crop residues and cover crops. 

Good tilth is easily maintained, and the soils can be 
cultivated over a wide range of moisture content. Surface 
runoff and erosion are the chief hazards where these soils 
are cultivated. Well-fertilized, close-growing crops grown 
in the rotation, contour tillage, terraces, and vegetated 
waterways and outlets are effective measures of control. 


Capability unit IlIe-2 


These moderately well drained, moderately sloping soils 
are slightly eroded to eroded and are on uplands. Their 
surface layer is dark-brown to grayish-brown silt loam 
to fine sandy loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. Their sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red loam to silty clay 
loam, and it is underlain by a fragipan. Infiltration, 
permeability, and the available moisture capacity are mod- 
erate in the surface layer and in the upper part of the 
subsoil, but permeability is very slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is low in the fragipan. Depth to the 
fragipan is about 2 feet. These soils are low in organic 
matter and fertility, and they are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid. Soils in this unit are— 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils oceupy 4.0 percent of the county. About 
40 percent is cultivated, 30 percent is forested, and 30 
percent is pastured. 

These soils are suited to many kinds of crops, but their 
use is slightly limited by the moderate slope and the fragi- 


pan near the surface. Cotton, corn, and sorghum are 
suited to the soils, and soybeans are fairly well suited. 
Small grains are well suited, and they can be used for 
grazing or harvested for grain. Bermudagrass and bahia- 
grass are suitable for permanent pasture, and dallisgrass 
and tall fescue are fairly well suited. Sudangrass and 
millet are well suited to temporary grazing, and rye- 
grass is fairly well suited to winter grazing. Vetch, win- 
ter peas, annual lespedeza, white clover, alyce clover, and 
crimson clover are fairly well suited. Pecans grow fairly 
well, and most nursery stock is suited. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate, but it is great enough 
to require close-growing or sod crops 2 years out of 4 
and adequate measures of erosion control. A suitable 
cropping sequence is 2 years of clean-tilled crops followed 
by a fall-seeded small grain, such as oats or wheat. The 
third year, lespedeza is seeded in the small grain, the 
small grain is harvested for grain late in May or early in 
June, and the lespedeza is cut for hay in fall. The fourth 
year, volunteer lespedeza is cut for hay. 

Phosphate and potash are required to produce high 
yields of all crops and pasture, and nitrogen is needed 
for all nonlegumes. All legumes and many of the other 
crops respond to lime. Organic matter is difficult to 
maintain in these soils. Turning under all crop residues 
and cover crops, and including well-fertilized sod crops 
in the rotation will help to maintain the present level of 
organic matter. 

Good tilth is easily maintained in the Ora and Savannah 
soils, and these soils can be cultivated over a wide range 
of moisture content. Good tilth is somewhat difficult to 
maintain in the Providence soil, and that soil can be culti- 
vated within only a fairly narrow range of moisture con- 
tent. Where a moldboard plow is used, a hardened layer, 
or plowpan, often forms directly below the plow layer in 
the Providence sotl. Deep tillage helps correct this 
condition. 

Surface runoff is the chief hazard if these soils are culti- 
vated. Graded rows, the use of well-fertilized, close- 
growing crops or sod crops in the rotation, terraces, vege- 
iated waterways and outlets, and diversions, where needed, 
are effective measures of control. 


Capability unit IIIe-3 


In this unit are gently sloping to moderately sloping, 
moderately well drained soils that are slightly eroded to 
eroded and are on uplands. 'The surface layer is dark- 
gray to yellowish-brown, friable silt loam that is 3 to 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is red, plastic clay that. is under- 
lain by mottled gray, plastic clay. Some areas are under- 
lain by a fragipan that is about 2 feet below the surface. 
Infiltration and permeability are slow, but the available 
moisture capacity is moderately high. These soils are 
low in organic matter, low in natural fertility, and very 
strongly acid. Soils in this unit are— 

‘Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Boswell and Savannah soils, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

The soils in this unit occupy about 2.3 percent of the 
county. About 65 percent of the acreage is forested, 10 
percent is cultivated, and 25 percent is pastured. 

The number of crops that are suited to these soils is 
limited. Small grains, such as oats, are fairly well suited. 
Soybeans and sorghum are well suited, but cotton, corn, 
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and truck crops are poorly suited. Bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, ryegrass, and tall fescue are suitable grasses. Com- 
mon lespedeza and winter peas are well-suited legumes, 
and vetch and white clover are fairly well suited. Pecans 
are fairly well suited, but most fruit trees, field crops, and 
nursery stock do not produce satisfactory yields. _ 

The hazard of erosion is great enough to require that 
close-growing crops or sod be used in the rotation at least 
4 years out of 6. A suitable cropping sequence is 2 years 
of clean-tilled crops followed by fall-seeded fescue. The 
fescue is used for pasture for 4 years. Another suitable 
cropping sequence is a clean-tilled crop for 2 years fol- 
lowed by oats seeded in fall. The third year, lespedeza is 
seeded in the oats early in spring, the oats are harvested 
late in May or early in June, and the lespedeza, is har- 
vested for hay in fall. The oats-lespedeza sequence can be 
followed the fourth, fifth, and sixth years, or volunteer 
lespedeza can be cut for hay each fall. ; 

Phosphate and potash are required for good yields of 
all crops and pasture, and nitrogen is needed for all non- 
legumes. All the legumes and many of the row crops 
respond to lime. Turning under crop residues and a cover 
crop and including: adequately fertilized sod crops in the 
rotation will help to maintain the present content of 
organic matter. 

Good tilth is fairly easy to maintain, but the soils tend 
to puddle and crust when bare. The soils can be cultivated 
over a moderate range of moisture content. 

Surface runoff and erosion are the chief hazard if these 
soils are cultivated. Graded rows, terraces, vegetated 
waterways and outlets, and sod crops included in the rota- 
tion are effective measures of control. 


Capability unit IIw-I 


These somewhat poorly drained, nearly level and gently 
sloping soils are slightly eroded to eroded and are on up- 
lands and stream terraces. The surface layer is pale- 
brown to light-gray, friable silt loam, loam, or fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown fine sandy loam to 
silty clay loam and is underlain by a fragipan. Depth to 
the fragipan ranges from 16 to 20 inches. Infiltration, 
permeability, and the available moisture capacity are 
moderate in the uppermost 16 to 20 inches of the profile, 
but permeability is very slow and the available moisture 
capacity is moderate to low in the fragipan. These soils 
are low in organic matter, low in fertility, and very 
strongly to strongly acid. Soils in this unit are— 

Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Soils of this unit occupy about 4.0 percent of the county. 
About 35 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 20 percent 
is forested, and 45 percent is pastured. 

These soils are somewhat limited by a perched water 
table during wet seasons, and they have a relatively narrow 
range of suitability for crops. Soybeans, cotton, and 
sorghum are suited, and corn is fairly well suited. Small 
grains are fairly well suited if harvested for grain, but 
their use for winter grazing is limited. Tall fescue, rye- 


grass, dallisgrass, sudangrass, millet, and bahiagrass are 
suited. Winter peas, vetch, annual lespedeza, and white 
clover are suitable legumes, 

The hazard of erosion is not great, and suitable crops 
can be grown year after year if minimum practices are 
used to controlerosion. Adequate fertilizer is needed, and 
crop residues and a cover crop should be turned under 
annually. 

Phosphate and_ potash are required for high yields of 
all field crops and pasture, and nitrogen is needed for all 
nonlegumes. Ali of the suitable lezumes and many other 
crops respond to lime. Turning under crop residues and 
a cover crop will maintain the present level of organic 
matter. 

Good tilth is easily maintained in the Pheba and Stough 
soils, but it is somewhat difficult to maintain in the Bude 
soils. The Bude soils have a tendency to puddle, and 
they can be cultivated only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. The Pheba and Stough soils can be 
cultivated over a fairly wide range of moisture content. 

Runoff is slow on the soils that have slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. In those areas V- and W-type ditches, graded 
rows, and diversions, where needed, are an effective means 
of removing excess surface water. Runoff is medium on 
the soils that have slopes of 2 to 5 percent. Cultivating on 
the contour, providing vegetated waterways and outlets, 
and growing cover crops are effective means of controlling 
excessive runoff and erosion on the gently sloping soils. 


Capability unit IITs-1 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level to gently sloping 
soils that are somewhat excessively drained to excessively 
drained. The soils are on uplands. Their surface layer 
is dark-gray to dark grayish-brown, loose loamy sand. 
Their subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-red loamy sand. 
Infiltration and permeability are rapid, and the available 
moisture capacity is low. Organic matter and natural 
fertility are very low, and the soils are very strongly acid 
tostrongly acid. Soils in this unit are— 

Hustis loamy sand, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

The soils of this unit occupy 1.1 percent of the county. 
About 75 percent of the acreage is pastured, 20 percent is 
forested, and 5 percent is cultivated. The soils of this 
unit have a moderate suitability for crops. Truck crops 
grown in winter and early in spring are fairly well suited. 
Cotton and sorghum are poorly suited, but small grains 
are suited. Bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and ryegrass are 
fairly well suited for winter grazing. Leoumes that are 
suited are sericea lespedeza, crimson clover, and vetch. 

The hazard of erosion is slight, and suitable crops can 
be grown year after year. Fertility is difficult to main- 
tain, and frequent applications of phosphate and potash 
are required for satisfactory yields of crops and pasture. 
Nitrogen is needed for all nonlegumes. Lime is required 
for all the legumes, and most other crops respond to lime. 
Organic matter is depleted rapidly. Turning under crop 
residues and plowing under a cover crop annually are ways 
of maintaining the present content of organic matter. 

These soils are droughty, and it is difficult to establish 
a stand of most crops and pasture plants. These factors, 
and the difficulty of keeping a supply of plant nutrients in 
the soils, are the chief limitations if these soils are culti- 
vated, but good tilth is easily maintained. 
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Capability unit IVe-1 


These well-drained, moderately sloping to strongly slop- 
ing soils are on uplands. They are.slightly eroded to 
severely eroded, The surface layer is dark grayish-brown 
to yellowish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam, and their 
subsoil is strong-brown to red, friable sandy loam to clay 
loam. Infiltration, permeability, and the available mois- 
ture capacity are moderate. The.soils are low in organic 
matter and fertility, and they are strongly acid. Soils in 
this unit are— 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. : 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston, Ora, and Cuthbert soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 4.2 percent of the 
county. About 40 percent of the acreage is forested, 35 
percent is pastured, and 25 percent is cultivated. 

These soils have a wide range of suitability for crops. 
Cotton, corn, soybeans, vegetables, and sorghum are well 
suited, and oats and wheat yield well. Vetch, winter peas, 
alyce clover, sericea lespedeza, and crimson clover are well- 
suited legumes, and annual lespedeza, soybeans, alfalfa, 
and white clover are fairly well suited. Bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, tall fescue, and ryegrass are suited, and dallis- 
grass is fairly well suited. Peaches grow fairly well, and 
pecans and nursery crops grow well. 

The hazard of erosion is moderately high. For adequate 
control, these soils need to be kept under close-growing 
crops at least three-fourths of the time. A suitable crop- 
ping sequence is 2 years of row crops, such as cotton, corn, 
or truck crops, followed by 6 years of pasture. An alterna- 
tive cropping system would be 2 years of row crops fol- 
lowed by a small grain for grazing or grain, and lespedeza 
for hay. Unless proper measures are used to control ero- 
sion, this soil needs to remain in permanent vegetation. 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of 
all crops and pasture, and nitrogen is needed for all non- 
legumes. Legumes and many other crops respond to lime. 
The content of organic matter is low, and the supply is 
difficult to maintain. Turning under crop residues and a 
cover crop annually and including sod crops in the rota- 
tion are effective means of maintaining the content of 
organic matter. 

Good tilth is easily maintained, and these soils can be 
cultivated over a wide range of moisture content. Surface 
runoff is the chief hazard if the soils are cultivated. Con- 
tour tillage, terraces on long slopes, vegetated waterways 
and outlets, diversions, where needed, and well-fertilized 
sod crops in the rotation are effective practices for erosion 
control. 


Capability unit IVe-2 


These slightly eroded to severely eroded, moderately 
well drained soils are moderately sloping to strongly slop- 
ing and are on uplands. Their surface layer is grayish- 
brown, friable fine sandy loam that is 4 to 7 inches thick. 
Their subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-red clay loam 
or loam and is underlain by a fragipan. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 18 to 30 inches. Infiltration, perme- 
ability, and the available moisture capacity are moderate 
in that part of the solum above the fragipan. Permeabil- 
ity is very slow in the fragipan, and the available moisture 
capacity is low. Organic matter and fertility are low, and 
the soils are very strongly acid. Soils in this unit are— 


Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 1.5 percent of the county. 
About 40 percent of the acreage is pastured, 30 percent is 
cultivated, 20 percent is forested, and 10 percent is idle. 

The soils in this unit have a wide suitability for crops, 
but their use is greatly limited because of the strong slopes. 
Vetch, winter peas, annual lespedeza, crimson clover, white 
clover, and alyce clover are suitable legumes. Bermuda- 
grass and bahiagrass are suitable for permanent pasture. 
Tree crops such as pecans grow well. 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of all 
pasture plants, and nitrogen is needed for all nonlegumes. 
Lime is required to maintain a productive stand of all 
clovers and lespedezas. Vetch and winter peas also re- 
spond well to applications of lime. 

Surface runoff is the chief hazard where these soils are 
not well sodded. The hazard of erosion is great enough 
to require a continuous cover of sod or trees. 


Capability unit [Ve-3 


This unit consists of moderately well drained and some- 
what poorly drained soils that are gently sloping to moder- 
ately sloping. The soils are on uplands. Their surface 
layer is dark-gray to yellowish-brown, friable silt loam 
that is 3 to 6 inches thick. Their subsoil is red to mottled 
gray, plastic clay. Infiltration and permeability are slow, 
and the available moisture capacity is moderately high. 
These soils are low in organic matter and natural fertility, 
and they are strongly acid. The soils in this unit are— 

Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 1.0 percent of the county. 
Nearly all the acreage is forested, but some small areas are 
used for row crops and pasture. The number of row crops 
that are suited to these soils is limited. Small grains, soy- 
beans, and grain sorghum are fairly well suited. The soils 
are well suited to pasture and forest. Bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, dallisgrass, sudangrass, johnsongrass, and ryegrass 
are suited. Annual lespedeza, wild winter peas, sericea 
lespedeza, and white clover are suitable legumes. 

‘Because of the moderate slope and the slow rate of in- 
filtration, runoff is moderate and there is a moderate haz- 
ard of erosion. Wetness in winter, dryness in summer, and 
low fertility are factors that must be considered in plan- 
ning a good system of management. 

Erosion can be controlled by using a cropping system 
and water-control measures that reduce and slow down 
runoff. These soils need close-growing crops about 6 out 
of 8 years. A suitable cropping sequence is one in which 
the soils are kept in sod 4 or 5 years and in row crops for 
1 or 2 years. Where the soils are cultivated, tillage on the 
contour and sodded waterways are effective in controlling 
runoff. On longer slopes, terraces help to control erosion. 

Pasture and hay crops produce good yields, but they 
need lime and fertilizer. The pastures can be damaged 
by trampling if livestock are allowed to graze in winter 
and early in spring when the soils are wet. 


Capability unit IVw-1 


In this.capability unit, the only mapping unit is Bibb 
and Waverly soils. These poorly drained, nearly level 
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soils are on flood plains along streams. Their surface 
layer is light brownish-gray to grayish-brown, friable 
fine sandy loam or silt loam, and their subsoil is light- 
gray to gray loam. Because of the high water table dur- 
ing most of the year, infiltration and permeability are 
slow, but the available moisture capacity is high. ‘These 
soils are moderately low in organic matter and low in 
fertility. They are strongly acid to medium acid. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 3.8 percent of the 
county. About 85 percent of the acreage is forested, 10 
percent is pastured, and 5 percent is cultivated or idle. 

These soils have a narrow range of suitability for 
crops. If drainage is provided, soybeans and sorghum 
are fairly well suited row crops. Bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, dallisgrass, and tall fescue are fairly well suited 
grasses for permanent pasture. Annual lespedeza is a 
fairly suitable hay crop, and white clover makes fairly 
good yields. 

If these soils are drained, satisfactory yields of suitable 
row crops and pasture can be obtained. If good manage- 
ment is used and adequate fertilizer is added, row crops 
can be grown year after year. 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of 
all crops and pasture, and nitrogen is required for all non- 
legumes. Lime is required to maintain a productive stand 
of all legumes, and many other crops and pasture plants 
also respond to lime. Turning under crop residues and 
plowing under a cover crop help to maintain the level of 
organic matter. 

These soils have fair to good tilth. Excess surface 
water, a high water table during wet seasons, and occa- 
sional flooding are the chief hazards if they are cultivated 
or pastured. Proper row arrangement and a complete 
drainage system of V- and W-type ditches will help to 
remove excess surface water. Flood control on streams 
is also required. 


Capability unit IVw-2 


This unit consists of poorly drained, nearly level soils 
that are on uplands and stream terraces. The surface 
layer is very dark gray to yellowish-brown, friable silt 
loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick, and the subsoil is light 
yellowish-brown to gray silt loam to clay. The subsoil of 
the Henry and Myatt soils is underlain by a fragipan. 
Infiltration and permeability are slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is moderate. The content of organic 
matter is moderately low, fertility is low, and the soils 
are strongly acid. ‘The soils in this unit are— 

Henry silt loam. 
Leaf silt loam. 
Myatt silt loam. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 3.8 percent of the 
county. About 60 percent of the acreage is forested, 25 
percent is pastured, 10 percent is cultivated, and 5 percent 
is idle. 

These soils have a narrow range of suitability for crops, 
but soybeans are fairly well suited. Bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, dallisgrass, and tall fescue are fairly well 
suited to permanent pasture. Winter peas, white clover, 
and annual lespedeza are fairly well-suited legumes. 

Row crop production is limited to those crops that can 
be grown during the summer and early in fall. If good 
management is used, and if the recommended kinds and 
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amounts of fertilizer are applied, the crops that are 
adapted can be grown year after year, 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of all 
crops and pasture, and nitrogen is required for all non- 
legumes. Lime is required to maintain a productive stand 
of all legumes, and most other crops and pasture also re- 
spond to lime. Turning under crop residues and plowing 
under a cover crop help to maintain the content of organic 
matter. 

Good tilth is somewhat difficult to maintain. The silty 
surface layer tends to puddle and pack when wet, and the 
soils can be cultivated only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. 

Slow surface runoff and poor internal drainage are the 
limiting factors if the soils are cultivated or pastured. A 
complete system of V- and W-type ditches and graded 
rows are necessary to remove excess surface water. 


Capability unit IVs-I 


Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this capability unit. It is deep, sloping, sandy, and 
droughty, and it is subject to leaching. This soil is some- 
what excessively drained. The surface layer is very dark 
grayish brown to brown, and the subsoil is strong brown 
to yellowish red. The content of organic matter and the 
natural supply of plant nutrients are low. Water rapidly 
moves into and through the soil, and the available moisture 
capacity is low. The hazard of erosion is none to slight. 

This soil 1s suited to a limited number of crops. Grain 
sorghum is a suitable row crop, and Coastal bermuda- 
grass, common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, and 
crimson clover are suitable for pasture. Pecan trees also 
grow well. If this soil is used for row crops, graded rows 
that lead to grassed waterways should be used. <A suit- 
able cropping system is 4 years of pasture and 2 years of 
row crops. 


Capability unit IVs-2 


In this capability unit, the only mapping unit is Guin 
and Saffell gravelly sandy loams, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
These gently sloping to moderately sloping soils are deep 
and are well drained to somewhat excessively drained. 
They are droughty, and in places are subject to severe 
leaching. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown 
gravelly sandy loam, and the subsoil is strong-brown to 
yellowish-red gravelly sandy loam to gravelly loamy sand. 
Some areas are underlain by thick beds of grave] that are 
30 to 60 inches below the surface. Infiltration and perme- 
ability are moderate to rapid, and the available moisture 
capacity islow. The content of organic matter and natural 
fertility are low, and these soils are strongly acid. 

The soils of this unit are poorly suited to row crops. 
They range from fair to poor in suitability for pasture. 
The best adapted pasture plants are bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, and sericea lespedeza. These soils are best suited 
to pine trees. The trees should be protected from fire and 
from unrestricted grazing. Where these soils are used for 
pasture, a complete fertilizer is needed, and the pasture 
should not be overgrazed. 


Capability unit Vw-1 


In this capability unit the only mapping unit is Och- 
lockonee, Mantachie, and Iuka soils, The soils are medium 
textured and formed in alluvium. They occur in a mixed 
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pattern in wooded areas of bottom lands, and they are sub- 
Ject to frequent overflow. The surface layer and the sub- 
soil range from silt loam to sandy loam. - 

The content of organic matter and natural fertility are 
low, and the available moisture capacity is moderate. In- 
filtration and permeability are moderate, and the soils are 
strongly acid. 

These soils are subject to severe flooding and are, there- 
fore, not suited to row crops or pasture. Overflow is the 
primary hazard. The soils must be protected from over- 
flow before other management can be planned. 
Capability unit VIe-1 

This unit consists of deep, well-drained, slightly eroded 
to severely eroded, steep soils that are on uplands. The 
surface layer is generally yellowish-brown, friable fine 
sandy loam, and the subsoil 1s strong-brown to red, friable 
sandy loam to clay loam. Infiltration, permeability, and 
the available moisture capacity are moderate. These soils 
are low in organic matter and fertility, and they are 
strongly acid. Soils in this unit are— 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 te 17 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 12.9 percent of the county. 
About 60 percent of the acreage is pastured, 25 percent 
is cultivated, 10 percent is idle, and 5 percent is forested. 

These soils have a wide suitability for plants. Vetch, 
winter peas, alyce clover, sericea lespedeza, annual lespe- 
deza, and crimson clover are suitable legumes, and ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, and tall fescue are suitable grasses. 
Such tree crops as peaches and pecans make good yields, 
and some nursery crops also grow well. 

Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of 
all pasture plants. Nitrogen is required for all non- 
legumes. 

Erosion is the chief hazard where these soils are not 
well sodded. Therefore, perennial vegetation should be 
kept on the soils at all times. 


Capability unit VIe-2 


Only the mapping unit of Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, is in this capability unit. These are some- 
what poorly drained and moderately sloping soils, and 
they are slightly eroded. They are on uplands. The sur- 
face layer is dark grayish-brown to yellowish-brown, fri- 
able fine sandy loam or silt loam that is 3 to 6 inches 
thick, and the subsoil is mottled gray, plastic clay. In- 
filtration and permeability are slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is moderate to high. These soils are 
low in organic matter and fertility, and they are very 
strongly acid to strongly acid. 

These soils oceupy about 0.4 percent of the county. 
About 85 percent of the acreage is forested, 10 percent 
is pastured, and 5 percent is idle. 

These soils have only a narrow range of suitability for 
crops. They are not suited to row crops. Bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, tall fescue, and dallisgrass are fairly 
suitable for permanent pasture. Legumes that are fairly 
well suited are annual lespedeza, white clover, and winter 
peas. 


Phosphate and potash are required for high yields of all 
pasture plants, nitrogen is required for all nonlegumes, 
and lime is required to maintain a productive stand of all 
legumes. The content of organic matter is low, but it is 
fairly easy to maintain under pasture sod. 

Erosion is the limiting factor in using these soils for 
field crops. It is not a serious hazard, however, where 
the soils are used for pasture. 


Capability unit VIs-I 


Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent. slopes, is the only 
soil in this capability unit. This deep, sandy, some- 
wnat excessively drained soil is strongly sloping and is on 
uplands. Its surface layer is dark-gray to very dark 
grayish-brown, loose loamy sand. Infiltration and per- 
meability are rapid, and the available moisture capacity 
is low. Organic matter and fertility are low, and the soil 
is very strongly acid. 

This soil occupies about 0.1 percent of the county. 
Heer 95 percent of the acreage is forested, and 5 percent 
is idle. 

This soil has a narrow range of suitability for crops. 
Tt is not well suited to row crops, and the production of 
pasture and hay crops is limited. Bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, crimson clover, and sericea lespedeza are fairly 
suitable for pasture, but they may be damaged by lack 
of moisture during dry summers. “Stands of all crops are 
sometimes difficult to establish. 

Potash and phosphate are required for all pasture 
plants, nitrogen is required for all nonlegumes, and lime 
is required to maintain a stand of the legumes. The 
grasses also respond to lime. Frequent applications of 
fertilizer, especially nitrogen, are required to maintain 
satisfactory plant growth. The content of organic matter 
may be maintained under pasture sod. 


Capability unit VIs~2 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, is 
the only soil in this capability unit. It is strongly slop- 
ing and gravelly, and it is somewhat excessively drained, 
droughty, and subject te leaching. The surface layer is 
very dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam. Below 
the surface layer is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red 
gravelly fine sandy loam to gravelly loamy sand that over- 
lies massive beds of gravel. The content of organic matter, 
the natural supply of plant nutrients, and the available 
moisture capacity are low, and this soil is strongly acid. 
The hazard of erosion is none to slight. 

This soil is poorly suited to fairly well suited to pasture. 
If it is used for that purpose, the best pasture plants 
are bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza. 

In areas where there is enough soil material mixed 
with the gravel, this soil is fairly well suited to pine trees. 
The trees should be protected from fire and from unre- 
stricted grazing. 

Jf this soil is used for pasture, a complete fertilizer is 
needed, and the pasture should not be overgrazed. Some 
areas are used as a commercial source of gravel. 


Capability unit Vile-1 


In this unit are deep, well-drained, steep to ve steep 
soils that are slightly eroded to severely eroded. The soils 
are on uplands. Their surface layer is very friable fine 
sandy loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick, and their subsoil is 
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friable sandy loam to sandy clay loam or loam. Infiltra- 
tion, permeability, and the available moisture capacity are 
moderate. These soils are low in organic matter and in 
fertility, and they are strongly acid. Soils in this unit 
are— 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils occupy about 5.5 percent of the county. 
About 90 percent of the acreage is forested, 5 percent is 
pastured, and 5 percent is cultivated or idle. 

The soils have a wide range of suitability for crops, but 
their use is limited by the steep slopes, rapid runoff, and 
severe hazard of erosion. If adequate fertilization and 
good management are used, these soils can be used for 
permanent pasture. Use of farm machmery is limited on 
the steeper slopes. Forest is considered best for these soils. 


Capability unit VIle-2 

This unit consists of strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils that are only 
slightly eroded and are on uplands. ‘The surface layer is 
dark-gray to yellowish-brown, friable silt loam or sandy 
loam that is 3 to 6 inches thick, and the subsoil is red to 
mottled gray, plastic clay. Infiltration and permeability 
are slow, and runoff is rapid. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is moderately high. These soils are low in organic 
matter and natural fertility, and they are strongly acid. 
Soils in this unit are— 

Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 
Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 
Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 1.2 percent of the 
county. 

Because of their slow permeability, slow rate of infiltra- 
tion, and rapid runoff, these soils are best suited to pine 
trees. They can be used to some extent for pasture. Di- 
versions are needed in many places to manage the water 
during wet periods when plants are being established. 

Suitable sod plants are annual lespedeza, bermudagrass, 
and white clover. ‘Trees should be protected from fire 
and from unrestricted grazing. 


Capability unit Vile-3 


Only one miscellaneous land type, Gullied land, is in 
this capability unit. This unit consists of gently sloping 
to steep, well-drained, very severely eroded soils on up- 
lands. The surface layer has been completely removed in 
most places, but small areas of soils that have retained 
much of their surface layer are included. Generally these 
are the areas that have been protected by trees, grass, or 
other cover. Surrounding the areas are gullies, and many 
of these gullies are deep. No attempt has been made to 
classify these soils by series, but they are mainly medium 
textured and well drained. Infiltration, permeability, and 
the available moisture capacity are moderate to low. Or- 
ganic matter and fertility are low, and the soils are very 
strongly acid. 

This land type occupies about 0.2 percent of the county. 
About 50 percent of the acreage has reverted to forest, and 
50 percent is idle. Although this land was once produc- 


tive, it has lost its capacity for production of field crops. 
It is suited only to forest. 


Capability unit Vilw-1 


Only one miscellaneous land type, Swamp, is in this 
capability unit. This very poorly drained, nearly level 
soil is on flood plains. The surface layer and subsoil are 
variable, and the water table is near or above the surface 
for long periods of time. Infiltration and permeability 
are slow, and the available moisture capacity is high to 
excessive. This soil is moderately low in organic matter 
and fertility, and is strongly acid. 

This soil occupies about 1.8 percent of the county. All 
of the acreage is wooded. 

Because it is wet, this soil is not suited to cultivation or 
pasture. It is suited to forest and wildlife. 


Capability unit VITs-1 


In this unit are somewhat excessively drained, very steep 
soils on uplands. The surface layer is dark-gray to dark 
grayish-brown, loose loamy sand that is 3 to 10 inches 
thick, and the subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-red 
loamy sand or sandy loam. Infiltration and permeability 
are rapid, and the available moisture capacity is low. Or- 
ganic matter and fertility are very low, and the soils are 
very strongly acid or strongly acid. The soils in this unit 
are— 

Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 
Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 4.2 percent of the county. 
About 95 percent of the acreage is forested, and 5 percent 
is idle. 

These soils have a narrow range of suitability for plants. 
Row crops and pasture plants are not suited. Forest. is 
the best use where adapted forest types are established. 


Capability unit VIIs-2 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 40 percent slopes, is 
the only soil in this capability unit. It is steep to very 
steep and somewhat excessively drained. The surface 
layer is very dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam or 
loam, and the subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red 
gravelly fine sand to gravelly loamy sand over massive 
gravel beds. Organic matter, natural fertility, and the 
available moisture capacity are low, and this soil is 
strongly acid. 

There is little or no hazard of erosion, but this soil is 
droughty and is subject to leaching. In areas where there 
is enough soil material, this soil is fairly well suited to 
pine trees. Some areas are used as a commercial source 
of gravel. 


Estimated Yields? 


Table 2 gives estimated average acre yields of the princi- 
pal crops grown in this county. Estimates of yields in 
columns A are those commonly obtained under the average 
management practiced in the county. They are based on 
(1) yields on farms where cooperative soil productivity- 


*This section was prepared with the assistance of Joan W. 
McMm1ay, agronomist, Coastal Plain Branch Experiment Station, 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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management studies were made and (2) estimates by 
agronomists and others who have had much experience 
with the crops and soils of this county. 

Estimates of yields in columns B were obtained under 
a high level of management. They are based on (1) yields 
obtained in long-term experiments performed by the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural Experiment Station and (2) on long- 
term fertility tests made on plots in Covington County 
and adjoining counties. 
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Data on yields obtained in experiments were adjusted 
to reflect the combined influence of slope and levels of 
management. If such data were not available, estimates 
were made using available information for similar soils. 
All yields were obtained on soils that were not irrigated. 

Estimates are not given for those soils that are unsuit- 
able for a specific crop. They are also not given for crops 
that are not commonly grown in the county or for crops 
grown on only a small acreage. 


Taste 2.—L'stimated average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management, 
Covington County, Miss. 


[Columns A represent average yields obtained under average management; columns B represent average yields obtained under im- 
proved management. Absence of a yield figure indicates the crop is not commonly grown or the soil is not well suited to it under 


the management specified ] 


Hay Grazing 
Cotton | Corn Oats 
Soil Bermuda- Bahiagrass 
Millet Bahiagrass grass and and legumes 
legumes 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- Cow- Cow Cow- 
acre- acre- acre- acre- 
Lbs. Lbs. Bu, Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons days! | days! days | days 1 
Bibb and Waverly soils._.__.___.|...--_)-----_|---_--|----__|.--___]--___- | 3.51 2 5 135 |______ 135 |  _. 
Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent | 
BlOPCSs ayo ee eee occa [eects tne 5 lucene (eerie nl Gane | eset 1.0) 1.5 90 , 205 90 205 
Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
BIOPES] eco see Steasieeesaceec (hese e|Sces paren edseoelecoesulnt wees | soectes 10/15 90 205 90 205 
Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes; eroded. o2ecesecsoss ssl cease see [Lecec bles ood hoe sey pie nee lect oe 10) 1.5 90 205 90 205 
Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent 
SOP CS oF ccc ce ia ce ae ot ac | Sal a ee eet ere a te 1.0 70 150 70 100 
Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah i 
soils, 8 to 17 percentislopes:-.. .-22 4 <5) nccculesecce becca s|.secc|Usssselieencelsoneso) sede celewsees teeced pete celeeeee ulead 
Boswell and Savannah soils, 2 to I 
8 percent slopes: so 52-2 ss2-<[eescneltosese|ooucuc|oseced|socasc|pousce Rieeuuslleieeuds 1.0/1.5 90 205 90 205 
Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent | 
slopes._---------------------| 250 450 40 50 30 60 25) 45 2.5) 40 90 175 105 210 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopess sonssse cease ees ee cece 300 450 40 50 30 60 25) 45 2.5 | 4.0 90 175 105 210 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded._._..-.-------- 250 450 40 30 | 30 60 2.5 4.5 2.5 | 4.0 90 175 105 210 
Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 | | 
percent slopes_-_.-.---------- 450 750 60 100 40 100 3.0 4.5 3.5) 55 120 225 150 300 
Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes_.-..-..-------- 450 750 60 100 40 100 3.0 4.5 38.5) 55 120 225 150 300 
Collins and Iuka soils...-._-__--_]------|------ 50 90 30 60 25) 5.0 2.5 | 5.0 120 225 165 300 
Collins and Iuka soils, local allu- 
VIM oo he ee keeles 50 90 30 60 2.5 5.0 2.5 | 5.0 120 225 165 300 
Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent . 
SlOp@ss2c-ccceen sence. lee oles eeloee lade oe 15 29) jade seated 10/15 60 150 60 150 
Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent 
SIOPCS: scion sce cece ece nnd L dudes le benet lee iscueSiste 15 D5 tet (nea 1.0/1.5 60 150 60 150 
Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent 
Slopes 2-5 == eee be esa eels sece (See to becece | Sete te peo eee esas ower acetic clese| ce ooce eo ecee (eked pee 
Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 per- 
Cent SIOpes o coucee eae ee and Oe el a AN ed et Rone he ects tee aed) ee See ie ee ts tad een Ec miaeas 
Eustis loamy sand, terrace, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. oso. eel woee esate od |peee ee | eden ees | Se ees tees oeeeee| pees 80 170 90 175 
Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 
POTOONE SION Scere ele eal aces) Leo amelacdes SSS SSe SooSedl weer emocSe eke ae os Seeee ieee eclees wed Sobeae 
Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes_--_-------------------|------ 200 Ls selene ae 20 BOP cp eR 15/25 65 135 80 200 
Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
plopes 22 soos ee Seb. eee ese see 200) | saepue|eseuus 20 UE pees eens ere 15 | 25 65 | 135 80 200 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes = 22.52 2.sscccke son dec lket ease cose cedeee aecctuleasons bomeeclene ee 1.5] 25 80 170 90 175 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Hstimated average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management, 


Covington County, Miss Continued 


Hay Grazing 
j Cotton Corn Oats 
Soil Bermuda- Bahiagrass 
Millet Bahiagrass grass and and legumes 
legumes 
A | B A B A B A | B A B A B A B 
' | 
| | 
Cow Cow- Cow- Cow- 
acre- acre- acreé- acre- 
Lbs. Ths. Bu, Bu, Bu, Bu, Tons Tons Tons Tons days! days! | days! days | 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 40 
pereent clones... 2c cue Sues cecell ann cnnl ecu aul emda d|Sakncelewdwanloaeeedlak sued ouaoes emeualel evamonl donk ws abaneal|ecoteslexw aos 
Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy 
loams, 2 to 8 percent slopes_—___}..._._}/_--____|_-__-___]-_____|.---- |. __|..-.2 | -_ee 1.8 | 25 80 170 90 175 
Gullied lands vist Soe ee el eo S| ae Sel ele al a ol fs tl led he fae ale al ae Pa 
Henry silt, loams-cc2es ones es fap eee | Soe laatese | emaie bows See sse poset Seseatal ates 65 135 80 200 
Izagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
pereent slopes._..______.__-__]._____]_____- 45 60 30 60 2.5 4.0 2.5) 4.5 65 135 80 200 
Teat sit l0at <o.5 co So ee oe |o be eee eee eae 1.5 2.0 15) 2.0 65 135 80 200 
Mantachie and Falaya soils____._j._.___]_.--_- 50 85 30 60 2.5 5. 0 3.5! 5.0 120 225 150 300 
Myatt silt loam..../-...-.------|--__.-|----_- fee ee aera ree [arene es es 20} 25) 35/40 65 | 135 80 | 200 
Ochlockonee fine sandy loam___-. 450 700 | 80 100 40 90 3. 0 5. 0 26 > 6.0 120 225 150 300 
Ochlockonee soils, local alluvium__}| 450 700; 80] 100 40 90; 3.0] 5.0] 35) 5.0 120 | 225 150 300 
Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and Iuka / 
SOUS oom ee elece see eel eat wet Peete Vtesessae tl Beast bm Ss sta | ota Sollee rd cael | es Sie eer a etal Ot eed | ates 
Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent | 
SIOPGS se ee 400 |} 675 50, 80 40 100 | 2.0 3.5 3.0 | 4 75 100 220 140 270 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. _-___.---------- 400 | 600 50 80 40 100! 2.0) 385] 30) 475 100 | 220 140 270 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded____-__-_-------- 400 | 600 45 70 40 90} 20) 35| 30/475 100 220 140 270 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent | 
SIOPES. once ene eee een 350 550 45 70 40 85} 20] 3.5 3.0) 4 75 90; 200; 110 250 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent | 
slopes, eroded___.____-.------ 350 550 40 65 40 85 2.0 3.5) 3.0) 475 90 200 110 240 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes,;severely erodéd_-. 2 oo) oh een a elecuc neh ese oeeeeleenableeee o 2.5 | 3.50 80 180 100 230 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes. ...-....-------|...___]..._-.-|__-___|__--__]------|-~----].-----]--_-_. 2.5 | 3.75 80 200 110 240 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded__-_____-|______].--___|.--___]-----_|__--_--_}-_----J]--~.--|.----- 2.5 | 3.75 80 200 110 240 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 
2 to 5 percent slopes___-_-..-- 400 600 45 80 40 100 2.0 3. 5 38.0 | 4.75 100 220 140 270 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, | 
2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded___} 400 600 45} 70 40 90 2.0 3.5 3.0 | 4 75 100 220 140 270 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, i 
5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded___| 350 550 40 65 40 85 2.0 3.5 3.0 | 4 75 90 200 110 240 
Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_| 250 450 40 50 30 60 2.5 3.0 3.5) 40 90 175 105 210 
Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_| 300 | 450 40 50 30 60 2.5 3.0 3.5) 40 90 175 105 210 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes_________.__-__- 400 |} 675 50 80 40/ 100; 25] 3.0! 35] 40 90 | 175 140 270 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 | 
percent slopes. -_..-_-_----_-- 400 | 675 50 80 40} 100; 25] 30) 35'40 90] 175 | 140! 270 
Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 per- | 
cent slopes_._--.-..---------- 400 | 675 50 80 40 100 2.0 3.5 8.5 | 475 100 220 140 270 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes.__.___...-.-...--- 400 | 675 50 80 40' 100} 20; 35] 35] 475 100 | 220 140 | 270 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 per- i 
cent slopes, eroded____________ 375 | 650 50 80 40} loo} 20] 35! 3.0'40 90 | 200; 110 250 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 per- 
cent slopes... 65-2 nnn 350 600 45 75 35 100 2.0 3. 0 3.0 | 40 90 200 140 240 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes___...._-_.--.-- 450 | 750 50 100 40} 100] 25] 40) 35] 5.5 120 | 225 150 300 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. _._.--- 450 | 650 50 100 40 100} 25] 40 3.5 | 5.5 120 225 150 300 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 | 
percent slopes, eroded__-_____- 450 650 50 100 | 40 100 2.5 4.0 3.5 | 5.5 120 225 150 300 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes__--.----.------ 400 | 550 50 80 40 100 | 20] 3.5 3.0) 5.0 110} 215 140 290 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, eroded_________|___---|------l------|..--~.1------|------ 20| 351] 3.0) 50 110 | 215 140 290 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Tanin 2.—Hstimated average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management, 
Covington County, Miss-—Continued 


Hay Grazing 
Cotton Corn | Oats | 
Soil + Bermuda- Bahiagrass 
Millet Bahiagrass | grass and | and legumes 
legumes 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 | 
percent slopes, severely eroded _- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 


percent: slopes. .cssacct es cdee clots let sacl ee scselessteclscececs| one 8 2.0 3.5 3.0 | 4.5 90 190 110 210 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 

percent slopes, eroded__---____]..____}.-_-___|._-_-_/|---- |... lneeges 2.0 3.5 3.01 4.5 90 190 110 210 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 

percent slopes, severely eroded_.|_.____|_____.}----__|.----_|----_-- ee} |eu ee 229 |) ASO: | pool ecuwte oe tad eee 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 

percent slopes. a2. oe Sao eg || oe ee cee ey | eee eee oll ears 25) 4.0 |. J 2 __- = e 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 | 
percent slopes, eroded__._.___- | 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 
percent slopes, severely eroded __ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 
percent slopes____..-________- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 
percent slopes, eroded_-_-_-.-.__ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 
percent slopes, severely eroded __ 
Ruston, Ora, and Cuthbert soils, 5 i 
to 12 percent slopes__._._____- | | | 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent | 


SlOPOSs 2 oo ee ee 400 | 675 50 80 40 100 2.5} 3.0) 85)40 | 90 175 140 270 
Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent | 

BIO PES So chee Soe 8 400 | 675 50 80 40 100 2.5 | 3.0] 3.5) 40 90 175 140 270 
Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent i 

slopes, eroded... --__-----.. 375 650} 50 80 40 100 | 2.5 3.0 35140 | 90 175 140 270 
Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent ] i 

slopes._______.__-_-_-----.-- 350 | 600 50 80 40 100, 25} 3.0!) 35/40 | 90 175 140 270 
Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent | i 

slopes, eroded____....-_---._- 350 | 600 50 80 40 100 25/ 30] 35;)40 ;} 90 175 140 270 
Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 | 

percent slopes____.-----..-_ 2. 250 425 40 55 30 60 2.5 4.0 2.5/4.5 | 90 175 105 210 
Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 

percent slopes_-_---..-._-__.- 250 425 40 55 30 60 2.5 4.0 25/45 90 175 105 210 
Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent | | 

slO pes ae net cee stesey eel eect oe |Seerec|eeseecaedee ed eee ears - LO|1L5 |] 90) 190 90 200 
Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent \ | 

SIOPES o.oo oe oe eee | a ey! [Seca Ae ciks | Stina i eee BSSeos|Yesccate esd 10) 15 90 190 90 200 
Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent | 

slopes. .--..- 2202-22-22 ee re ee capes | a ae lee Re eee et als Boel ace te tel se ladeese| tees leetiwe 
PWAMP..2) 522. eee eee ee etc ae oaalae ace [a wea lnaiee oo Be 2 eeceane | eae ae Gt eee See Eee tenia | oece 
Tilden fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 

percent slopes. _-_...--_---.2- 400 675 50 80 40 100 2.0 3.5 3.5 | 4.75 100 | 220 140 270 
Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 | 

percent slopes____-_---.-_---- 400 | 675 50 80 40 100 22.0) 3.5) 35) 475 100 220 140 270 
Vieksburg silt loam____._-_-_.__-_ 450 700 80 100 40 90, 3.0 5. 0 3.5 | 5.0 120 225 150 300 


‘ The term “cow-acre-days” expresses the carrying capacity of pasture. It is the product of the number of days during the year that 
animals can be grazed without injury to the pasture. 


The management practices used to estimate yields in 2. Use of high-yielding crop varieties suited to the 
columns B are based on the results of research. For all specific soil and to the climate. 
crops, they include the following: 3. Adequate preparation of the seedbed. 


; = 4, Seeding by suitable methods, at a suitable rate, and 
1. Use of proper kinds and amounts of fertilizer, as at the right time. 


indicated by the.results of soil tests, field tests, and past 5. Inoculation of legumes. 
cropping and fertilizing practices. 6. Shallow cultivation of crops. 
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7. Control of weeds, insects, and diseases. 

8. Use of a suitable cropping system, such as those 
suggested in the section “Management of Soils by Capa- 
bility Units.” 

9. Water management, where needed, contour tillage, 
proper row arrangement, terracing, vegetated waterways 
and outlets, and contour stripcropping on fields that are 
suited to striperopping. 

10. Managed rotational grazing. 


The defined management used to estimate the yields in 
columns B also includes the following specific practices 
for each of the principal crops of the county; the rates 
at for application of plant nutrients are on a per acre 

asis. 

Cotton.—Cotton is usually grown on soils that are well 
suited to it. The estimated yields given in columns B 
for those soils where cotton is grown are based on the use 
of 60 to 90 pounds of nitrogen, 40 to 60 pounds of phos- 
phorus, and 40 to 60 pounds of potassium. The estimated 
yields given in columns A are based on the use of 30 to 60 
pounds of nitrogen, 30 to 40 pounds of phosphorus, and 
30 to 60 pounds of potassium. 

Those soils on which the potential yields are estimated 
at less than three-fourth bale per acre, when good man- 
agement practices are used, are poorly suited to the pro- 
duction of cotton. Such soils can be used more profitably 
for other purposes. 

Nitrogen is usually supplied in the form of commercial 
nitrogen, but manure, residues of legumes, or a combina- 
tion of these may be used. 

Corn—Those soils on which yields of 80 bushels or 
more per acre are obtained are well suited to corn. The 
estimated yields given in columns B for those soils are 
based on the use of 90 to 120 pounds of nitrogen, 40 to 
60 pounds of phosphorus, and 40 to 60 pounds of potas- 
sium. Enough seed is planted so that the stand will con- 
tain 12,000 plants per acre. 

Those soils on which yields of 40 to 80 bushels per acre 
are obtained are fairly well suited to well suited to corn, 
Yields given in columns A for those soils are based on 
the use of 45 to 90 pounds of nitrogen, 20 to 40 pounds 
of phosphorus, and 20 to 40 pounds of potassium. 
Enough seed is planted so that the stand will contain 
8,000 to 10,000 plants per acre. 

Soils on which the potential yields are estimated at 
less than 40 bushels per acre when good management is 
practiced are poorly suited to corn. Such soils probably 
can be used more profitably for other crops. 

Nitrogen is usually supplied in the form of commercial 
nitrogen. However, manure, residues of legumes, or a 
combination of these may be used. 

Oats.—On most farms oats are used for grazing and as 
a grain crop. Where the crop is used for both purposes, 
a larger amount of fertilizer is needed than if the crop is 
harvested for grain alone. The estimated yields given in 
columns B are based on the use of 90 to 120 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 40 to 60 pounds of phosphorus, and 40 to 60 pounds 
of potassium. 

The estimated yields given in columns A. are based on 
the use of 45 to 60 pounds of nitrogen, 20 to 40 pounds of 
phosphorus, and 20 to 40 pounds of potassium. 

A short method of approximating the yield of the oat 
crop when used for hay is to divide the number of bushels 


of oats by 31. The result will be the yield of hay in tons. 
The same result can be obtained by converting the esti- 
mated yield of grain from bushels to pounds, and multiply- 
ing this figure by 2 (since the weight of straw is approxt- 
mately equal to the weight of grain). Convert the results 
to tons by dividing by 2,000. 

Ryegrass.—If the kinds and amounts of fertilizer sug- 
gested for oats at the B level of management are applied 
to ryegrass, the ryegrass will provide approximately the 
same number of cow-acre-days of grazing as the oats. 

Temporary posture-—The estimated yields given in 
columns B for temporary pasture are based on the use of 
182 pounds of nitrogen, 90 pounds of phosphorus, and 60 
pounds of potassium. The yields in columns A are ob- 
tained if 90 pounds of nitrogen, 60 pounds of phosphorus, 
and 40 pounds of potassium are applied (fig. 3). 

Soils on which the potential yield is estimated to be less 
than 75 cow-acre-days per acre are poorly suited to tempo- 
rary pasture. Those soils can be used more profitably for 
other purposes. 


_ on a Ruston fine sandy loam. 


Permanent pasture and forage crops.—The estimated 
yields in columns B for permanent pasture and forage 
crops are based on the use of 60 to 100 pounds of nitrogen, 
40 to 60 pounds of phosphorus, and 40 to 60 pounds of 
potassium. All other management practices are the same 
as those given under the defined management practices 
used to obtain the estimated yields shown in columns B. 
The practices under which the estimated yields in columns 
A were obtained are based on the use of 30 to 60 pounds 
of nitrogen, 20 to 40 pounds of phosphorus, and 20 to 40 
pounds of potassium. 


Use of the Soils for 
Growing Wood Crops’ 
At the time Covington County was organized, in 1819, 


vast forests of pines and hardwoods covered much of the 
area. Longleaf pine occupied most of the ridges and up- 


*JosePH V. Zany, woodland conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, assisted with this section. 
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lands. White oak, red oak, and shortleaf pine were its 
principal associates on the ridges. On other parts of the 
uplands, sweetgum, blackgum, post oak, blackjack oak, 
black cherry, and hickory were intermingled with loblolly 
pine and shortleaf pine that grew in extensive stands. 
Valuable hardwoods grew along the Leaf and Bowie 
Rivers and along their major ribatar ine The principal 
trees in these stands were hardwoods, such as sweetgum, 
blackgum, ash, magnolia, bay, red maple, and water oak, 
but loblolly pine was a common and valuable associate. 

The more fertile bottom lands and adjacent benches were 
cleared for cultivation before the Civil War, but little 
commercial cutting of timber took place before 1900. 
Most of the virgin forest was removed between 1910 and 
1935. During that time, lumber and crossties were the 
principal forest products cut, but extensive operations 
for the production of turpentine were also carried on. 
Much pine was cut for poles, piling, and structural timbers. 
These wood products were creosoted and shipped to nu- 
merous points throughout the East. 

Since 1935 much of the cutover and abandoned agri- 
cultural land has reverted to second-growth forests. 
Longleaf, loblolly, and shortleaf pine, mixed with oak and 
hickory, reforested most of the uplands. Second-growth 
hardwoods and loblolly pines have reclaimed the bottom- 
land sites. This process of natural reforestation was 
hindered by frequent and widespread forest fires, as well 
as by uncontrolled grazing. Logging operations during 
and after World War IT resulted in extensive clean cutting 
and high grading of second-growth stands. During the 
15-year period from 1945 through 1959, approximately 212 
million board feet of sawtimber and 427 thousand stand- 
ard cords of pulpwood were cut in this county. 

The woodland in the county emerged from this period 
of exploitation in poor condition. Most of the upland 
areas were seriously understocked. Young stands of long- 
leaf, loblolly, and shortleaf pine were overtopped by black- 
jack oak, cull hardwoods, and other worthless trees. Few 
stands of high-quality pine suitable for sawtimber re- 
mained. Valuable species of hardwoods, ideally adapted 
to bottom-land sites, had largely been crowded out by their 
more aggressive associates that were of low value. A 
rank growth of underbrush and vines also competed with 
these hardwoods. The bottom lands were generally oc- 
cupied by poor-quality hardwoods of second-rate species. 
The trunks of these hardwoods were small and of little 
value. 

According to the Conservation Needs Inventory con- 
ducted in this county in 1959, there was an urgent and 
widespread need for conservation treatment of the wood- 
land in the county. The study showed that practices to 
conserve the woodland were needed on approximately 
27,000 acres to establish new areas of woodland and to 
improve the old ones. These included planting of new 
stands, underplanting, interplanting, direct seeding, and 
natural seeding. Intermediate cutting, involving com- 
mercial thinning and removal of salvage-sanitation ma- 
terial, was needed on about 75,000 acres. The study also 
showed that approximately 19,000 acres needed harvesting 
and that about 21,000 acres required weeding to release 
a natural stand of seedlings and saplings already estab- 
lished. Weeding was needed, mainly on upland sites 


where blackjack oak, post oaks, southern red oak, and 
hickory were suppressing pines of natural origin. To a 
limited extent, weeding was also needed on bottom-land 
sites where blue beech, ironwood, elm, and a dense under- 
brush prevented such valuable bottom-land trees as ash, 
sweetgum, sycamore, and water oak from becoming 
established. 

According to statistics of the U.S. Forest Service, com- 
mercial forest land occupied 149,100 acres in 1957, This 
means that 5 percent of the land in the county is presently 
or potentially suitable for growing trees. 


Forest Types 


A stand of trees that covers a large part of the county 
may be classed as a forest type on the basis of the kinds 
and proportions of trees in the stand. A forest type 
generally is given the name of the tree or trees that are 
dominant in the stand. Five major forest types are rec- 
ognized in Covington County. These are loblolly-short- 
leaf pine, longloaf-slash pine, oak-pine, oak-hickory, and 
bottom-land hardwood. 

In 1957 the commercial forest land in the county con- 
sisted of the following forest types and acreages: Of the 
softwoods, the loblolly-shortleaf pine type occupied 46,600 
acres; the longleaf-slash pine type, 11,600 acres; and the 
oak-pine type, 25,600 acres. Of the hardwoods, the oak- 
hickory type occupied 35,000 acres, and the bottom-land 
hardwood type occupied 30,300 acres. The bottom-land 
hardwood type consisted of two subtypes, the oak-gum- 
cypress and the elm-ash-cottonwood. The following de- 
scribes each of these forest types: 

Loblolly-shortleaf pine—This major forest type consists 
mainly of loblolly pine and shortleaf pine, but in places it 
includes other southern yellow pines. It does not include 
longleaf or slash pine. Where the loblolly-shortleaf pine 
type predominates, 50 percent or more of the stand is 
loblolly pine and shortleaf pine. These trees grow singly 
or in combination with oak, hickory, gum, and other 
common. associates. 

Longleaf-slash pine —TVhis major forest type is made up 
mainly of longleaf pine and slash pine. Where this type 
predominates, 50 percent or more of the stand is longleaf 
or slash pine. These trees grow singly or in combination 
with southern pine, oak, and gum. 

Oak-pine.—This major forest type consists mainly of 
upland oaks, but loblolly and shortleaf pines make up 25 
to 49 percent of the stand. Common associates include 
gum, hickory, and yellow-poplar. 

Oak-hickory.—This major forest type is in forests where 
50 percent or more of the stand consists of upland oak 
or hickory. These trees grow singly or in combination. 
The rest of the stand consists mainly of other hardwoods. 
Where 50 percent or more of the stand consists of upland 
oak and hickory, and 25 to 49 percent is pine, the stand 
is classified as oak-pine. Common associates of the oak- 
hickory type are yellow-poplar, elm, maple, and black 
walnut. 

Bottom-land hardwoods —This major forest type con- 
sists of two distinct subtypes, namely, the oak-gum-cypress 
and the elm-ash-cottonwood. The oak-gum-cypress sub- 
type is in forests on bottom lands. In these forests 50 
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percent or more of the stand consists of tupelo-gum, black- 
gum, sweetgum, oak, or southern cypress. These trees 
grow singly or m combination. Where 25 to 49 percent of 
the stand is pine, the cover type is classified as oak-pine 
rather than oak-gum-cypress. 

The elm-ash-cottonwood subtype is in forests where 50 
percent or more of the stand consists of elm, ash, or cotton- 
wood, growing singly or in combination. Common asso- 
ciates include willow, sycamore, beech, and maple. 


Yields of Wood Products 


Two tables give facts about yields of wood products 
in this county. Table 3 shows the amount of growing 
stock and sawtimber in the county in 1957. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the sawtimber cut. was hardwoods. 
Table 4 gives stand and yield information for fully 
stocked, unmanaged, second-growth stands of loblolly, 
shortleaf, slash, and longleaf pines. The information for 
this table was taken from Miscellaneous Publication No. 
50, published by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (6). 


Woodland Suitability Groups 


The management of woodland can be planned more 
easily if the soils are grouped according to those character- 
istics that affect the growth of trees and the management 
of the stand. For this reason, the soils of the county have 
been placed in 11 woodland suitability groups. Each 
group consists of soils that have about the same suitability 
for wood crops, require about the same management, and 
have about the same potential productivity. 


Tasiy 3.—Volume of growing stock and of sawtimber 


in 1957 

Trees Growing| Saw- 

stock timber 
Million Million 
cu. ft od. ft. 
ONS acs eee a tl a ares pele i le en . 63, 7 
Other softwoods.._.....-.------------------]--------|-----+--- 
Total softwoods 63. 7 

Cottonwood, sweetgum, yellow-poplar, and 

other soft hardwoods_._____...---.-------- 29, 0 85. 5 
ORE 6 oc oe cocuxeiececuwincweasawareeucen aa soe 10. 4 28.8 
Ash, hickory, sycamore, and other hardwoods_- 6.3 23.3 
Total hardwoods___________------------ 45.7 137. 6 
Total, all species___-_------------------- 61.2 | 201.3 


Listed in table 5, and later described in the text, are 
these 11 woodland suitability groups. In table 5 the 
average site index is given for longleaf pine, loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, and slash pine for each suitability group, 
and also the hazards and limitations that affect the man- 
agement of the soils in each group. The terms used in 
this table require explanation. 


%Ttalic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 85. 
725-019—65——4 
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The potential productivity of a soil for a specified kind 
of tree is expressed as the stte indew. A site index is the 
average height of the dominant and codominant trees at 
50 years of age. For each soil the site index is determined 
mainly by the capacity of that soil to provide moisture and 
growing space for tree roots. The site index in table 5 
is an average for all the soils in the suitability group. 

As shown in table 5, each woodland suitability group 
has, in varying degree, limitations that affect its manage- 
ment. Some of these limitations are expressed in the 
relative terms of slight, moderate, or severe. The relative 
term expresses the degree of limitation, as explained in the 
following paragraphs: 

Plant competition refers to the invasion or growth of 
undesirable species when a woodland is disturbed by fire, 
cutting, grazing, or some other means. The invading 
growth competes with the desirable trees and hinders their 
establishment and growth. Competition is slight if un- 
wanted plants are no special problem. It is moderate if 
the invaders delay, but do not prevent, the establishment 
of a normal, fully stocked stand. Where plant competi- 
tion is moderate, preparation of the seedbed is generally 
not needed, and simple methods can be used to prevent un- 
desirable plants from invading. Competition is severe if 
trees cannot regenerate naturally. Where competition is 
severe, the site needs to be prepared carefully, and manage- 
ment needs to include practices, such as controlled burning, 
girdling, and spraying the undesirable plants with 
chemicals. 

Equipment limitation refers to those characteristics of 
the soils that restrict or prohibit the use of ordinary equip- 
ment in pruning, thinning, or harvesting the trees. Drain- 
age, slope, stoniness, and soil texture are some of these 
characteristics. Different soils may require different kinds 
of equipment, methods of operation, or seasons when 
equipment may be used. 

The limitation is slight if there are no restrictions on the 
type of equipment or on the time of year that it can be 
used. It 1s moderate if the slopes are moderately steep, if 
heavy equipment is restricted by wetness in winter and 
early in spring, or if the use of equipment damages the tree 
roots to some extent, Equipment limitation 1s severe if 
many types of equipment cannot be used, if the time it 
cannot be used is more than 3 months each year, and if the 
use of equipment severely damages the roots of trees and 
the structure and stability of the soil. The limitation is 
also rated severe on bottom lands and low terraces that are 
wet in winter or early in spring. 

Seedling mortality refers to the failure of seedlings to 
grow ina normal environment after adequate natural seed- 
ing has taken place or after suitable seedlings have been 
planted. Mortality is slight if trees ordinarily regenerate 
naturally in areas where there is sufficient seed, or if no 
more than 25 percent of the seedlings that are planted die. 
It is moderate if 25 to 50 percent of the seedlings die, or 
if trees do not regenerate naturally in numbers needed for 
adequate restocking. In some places replanting to fill open 
spaces will be necessary. Mortality is severe if more than 
50 percent of the seedlings that are planted die, or if trees 
do not ordinarily reseed naturally in places where there is 
enough seed. If mortality is severe, plant seedlings where 
the seed does not grow, prepare special seedbeds, and use 
good methods of planting to insure a full stand of trees. 
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Tanin 4.—Stand and yield information per acre for fully stocked, unmanaged, second-growth stands of loblolly, 
shortleaf, slash, and longleaf pines 
[The absence of a figure indicates that timber of a specified size is not generally processed for lumber. Statistics are compiled from U.S. 


Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50(6) 
——$S EEE 


Shortleaf 


Loblolly 


Slash 


Longleaf 


Site Total volume | Total volume | Total volume | Total volume | Total volume | Total volume | Total volume | Total volume 
index ; Age | inastand 4 | inastand9 | ina stand 4 | inastand9 | ina stand 4 | in a stand 9 , inastand 4 | ina stand 9 
inches in inches in inches in inches in inches in inches in inches in inches in 
diameter or | diameter or | diameter or | diameter or | diameter or | diameter or | diameter or | diameter or 
larger at larger at larger at larger at larger at larger at larger at larger at 
breast height | breast height | breast height | breast height | breast height | breast height | breast height | breast height 
Cords Ba. jt. Cords Ba. ft. _ Cords Ba. ft. Cords Ba. ft. 
(Rough wood) (Doyle rule) (Rough wood) (Doyle rule) (Rough wood) (Doyle rule) (Rough wood) (Doyle rule) 
60 20 i, 2s ae oe tes es 12: | eee eee ee 10s Bete aera ss Be fete ne ene 
30 1g perenne een Pa |e ae ee BO Ne cee tumetad ated LO ese aes 
40 35 1, 000 46 | 1, 550 40 500 27 500 
50 41 3, 000 54 | 4, 350 45 2, 000 34 2, 000 
60 46 5, 000 60 7, 600 48 3, 500 40 38, 500 
70 49 7, 000 65 10,250 hoe eee eel cee, 45 5, 000 
80 al , 500 68 WOOO oe ed ned Coe te anete | oi ee See elo lon ec eae 
70 20 TE Wowie ee eee S iS | eee negra Ohh eee le 14 | et he 
30 31 1, 000 Al 750 40 500 ES | cctiecu dada oss 
40 42 3, 500 56 | 4, 000 49 2, 500 39 2, 000 
50 50 6, 500 66 | 8, 650 55 5, 500 48 4, 500 
60 53 10, 000 73 12, 600 59 7, 500 55 7, 000 
70 59 12, 500 79 16;/250 |e eee Sec] |eoie tees 62 9, 500 
80 62 15, 000 83 WO, 400) oo eee ceil cee af Poa ee) gone le es 
80 20 a eae DOr |i tate nines 3O: \aveacuesseese 1 1 bale ee ee 
30 38 2, 000 48 1, 950 48 1, 500 36 1, 000 
40 51 6, 000 65 7, 650 58 6, 000 49 4, 000 
50 60 11, 500 77 13, 550 65 10, 000 61 7, 500 
60 66 16, 000 85 18, 850 69 12, 000 70 11, 500 
70 70 19, 500 92 | 23,450 | oo ene eal cc cen cen ose 78 15, 500 
80 73 22, 000 97 24,000 oh oe eo a eee Cece || wt Se 8o| sashes ool a 
90 20 DA Aine Secs reales OO ee oe ee 41 |____ ee 26 sce acess ved, 
30 46 4, 000 54 4, 550 54 4, 000 43 2, 000 
40 61 10, 000 73 12, 600 66 10, 000 59 6, 500 
50 71 16, 500 87 20, 450 73 15, 000 72 11, 500 
60 78 22, 000 98 | 27, 400 78 18, 000 84 17, 000 
70 82 26, 000 105 $2, 800] occa c ee oe ee . 94 22, 500 
80 85 29, 000 112 BE A00! | th e Be Beleet ee Ses] OS, fea pte tes : 
100 20 32 500 33 | 1, 050 46 1, 000 Piece etauts oo 
30 53 6, 000 60 9, 050 59 7, 000 49 3, 500 
40 71 14, 500 82 19, 400 72 14, 500 66 9, 000 
50 84 23, 000 99 29, 500 81 19, 500 82 16, 000 
60 92 29, 500 lil 37, 250 86 23, 000 96 23, 000 
70 96 33, 000 121 42950) |-oSe ese cons iho a ee 108 29, 500 
80 100 35, 500 128 Al, 200) |e eee oat sen shel eee teen a] ldu eee ene 
110 20 37 SUDO joe oes Seta Sate oe sa eee = oes de An nS Sy | nea een 
30 62 9, 000 |__._- stir) Be ree ete Na patent 29h Goyer Saat ye eee 54 5, 000 
40 82 20,000 }an sce e eek Pe ey ve eo eo ae em | ere a RO 73 12, 000 
50 96 29, 500 |._._____- oeoae Shee eed eemedlen cme IS cee 90 20, 500 
60 106 96,000: | 22.cs2-e ewe e eee eee loko ae OCA eae te ew ert 106 29, 000 
70 112 40,500! | ook ec cece an ssh oe appl aaa Meee ose oeceG cana 119 36, 500 
80 116 E071 oe Gee rec ar [ OPE NUR ra Feo TEs (eee POON : 


The windthrow hazard depends on the development of 
roots and the ability of the soil to anchor trees firmly 
against the force of the wind. Root development may be 
hindered by a high water table or by an impermeable layer. 
The protection of surrounding trees also affects the hazard 
of windthrow. Knowing the degree of this hazard is im- 
portant when choosing trees for planting and when plan- 


ning release cutting or harvest cutting. 


The hazard is stighé if the trees are firmly rooted and 


other trees. 


will not fall over in a normal wind. Individual trees are 
likely to remain standing if protection on all sides is re- 
moved. The hazard is moderate if the development of 
roots is sufficient to hold trees firmly, except when the soil 
is excessively wet and the wind is strong. It is severe if 
the roots do not provide enough stability to prevent the 
trees from blowing over when they are not protected by 


The erosion hazard is rated according to the potential 
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hazard when the soil is managed according to currently 
acceptable standards. Woodland can be protected from 
erosion by adjusting the rotation age and cutting cycles, 
by using special techniques in management, and by care- 
fully constructing and maintaining roads, trails, and 
landings. 

The erosion hazard is slight where a small loss of soil 
isexpected. Generally, erosion is slight if the slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent, and if runoff is slow or very slow. The 
erosion hazard is moderate where there will be a moderate 
loss of soil material if runoff is not controlled and the cover 
of vegetation is not adequate for protection. It is severe 
where steep slopes, rapid runoff, slow infiltration, slow 
permeability, and past erosion make the soil susceptible to 
severe erosion. 


Woodland suitability group 1 


In this group are moderately well drained or somewhat 
poorly drained, medium-textured soils that have a clayey 
subsoil. These soils are slowly permeable, and their avail- 


ee 


able moisture capacity is moderate to high. The slope 
ranges from 0 to 17 percent. The soils in this group are— 


Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 

Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 
Boswell and Savannah soils, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Izagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 


Competition from other plants is moderate. The com- 
peting vegetation may delay natural regeneration of the 
stand or slow its early growth. Some invasion of scrubby 
hardwoods can be expected, but competition is not great 
enough to prevent the desired species from making ade- 
quate growth (fig. 4). Special preparation of the site or 
other treatment is not generally necessary. 


od 


Figure 4—A stand of longleaf pine growing on a Susquehanna soil. This is a naturally reproduced stand that is about 20 years old 
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TaBLe 5.—Woodland 


Estimated site index for different kinds of 
pine, given for midslope Plant 
Woodland suitability group competition 
Longleaf | Loblolly | Shortleaf | Slash 
Group 1: Moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained, clayey 65-74 72-88 60-72 |___.-.-- Moderate. ..-- 
soils that have slow to very slow permeability. 
Group 2: Moderately well drained silt loams and fine sandy loams that 76-81 78-96 60-70 80-90 | Slight to 
have a medium-textured to moderately fine textured subsoil over a moderate. 
fragipan. 
Group 3: Poorly drained, medium-textured soils formed in aluvium__.--.).....____- 89-111 (22 -2-.|-------- Moderate to 
severe. 
Group 4: Well-drained, medium-textured soils... ----- ee 67-75 74-86 63-72 74-83 | Slight to 
moderate. 
Group 5: Poorly drained, medium-textured soils that have a fragipan ora |_____.____ 89-99 | ..---_--__|---- | Severe_____.- 
claypan. 
Group 6: Somewhat excessively drained to excessively drained, coarse- 76-86 |... ee 66-74 |___.-_-- Moderate. -. -. 
textured soils. 
Group 7: Somewhat poorly drained, medium-textured soils that have a |__________ 82-100 |.___---.-- 80-90 | Moderate_---- 
fragipan. 
Group 8: Moderately well drained to well drained, medium-textured soils |....-.__.- £2 Ss 2h ee ee Moderate. ---- 
formed in alluvium. 
i 
if 
Group 9: ‘Guilliéd) lands ...2: cccsnceeesete Cece eed ede an eee eetc lost! ee bate eu eek os ced ez east | Slight to 
| severe. 
(Group 102 Swami psssse sa ta oe ee te oe at dee sle nen ele oe Moderate to 
severe. 
Group 11: Somewhat poorly drained, medium-textured soils formed in |_._-..____ BOR VOD Yo arnt NS ae Moderate to 
alluvium. severe. 


Limitation to the use of equipment is slight to moderate, 
except on Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and on 
Izagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. On these 
two soils the use of equipment may be delayed from 8 to 4 
months during the wet months in winter. 

Seedling mortality is slight. No special diseases and in- 
sects or other pests are associated with this group of soils. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard. Individual trees can 
be expected to remain standing when released on all sides. 

The hazard of erosion is slight on all of the soils in this 
group, except Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, and 
Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. On those 
soils, erosion is a moderate hazard where the soils are not 
protected. Care should be maintained in locating roads, 
trails, and landings on the soils that have slopes greater 
than 8 percent. 


Woodland suitability group 2 


This group consists of moderately well drained silt 
loams and fine sandy loams. These soils have a moder- 
ately fine textured subsoil that contains a fragipan. 


Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and very 
slow in the fragipan. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate. The slope ranges from 0 to 12 percent. The 
soils in this group are— 


Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


suitability groupings of soils 
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es 
Equipment Seedling Windthrow nie Erosion 
limitation mortality hazard Species priority hazard 
Predominantly Slight.._.-_-- Slight to Loblolly, longleaf, and slash pine-...-------------------------- Slight to 
slight to moderate. moderate. 
moderate. 
Slight___.-..---- Slight_..--.-- Slight_.__..-- Loblolly, longleaf, and slash pine._.-------.-.----------~------ Slight to 
moderate. 
i 
Severe_..------- Slight_.__---- Slight__-.-..- Loblolly pine, green ash, white ash, bald cypress, red maple, | Slight. 
cherrybark oak, laure! oak, Nuttall oak, swamp chestnut oak, 
water oak, sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. 
Slight to Slight_-_.---. Slight_____..- Loblolly, longleaf, and slash pine._.-_-_.--.------------------- Slight to 
moderate, severe. 
Moderate to Moderate____- Severe..---.-- Loblolly pine and sweetgum.._--..--.------------------------- Slight. 
severe, 
Slight to Severe to Slight_--.--.- bongledf pines... 22-45 5ececen5622 2 ebeseedecececactes= _.....| Slight to 
severe. moderate. severe. 
Moderate._-.... Slight.........- Moderate____- Loblolly and slash pine.....-..-.---_-_-------------------- _| Slight, 
Moderate to | Slight..------ Slight_...-.-- Loblolly pine, black cherry, eastern cottonwood, hackberry, south- | Slight. 
severe. ern magnolia, red maple, cherrybark oak, laurel oak, Nuttall oak, 
Shumard oak, southern red oak, swamp chestnut oak, water oak, 
white oak, willow oak, sweetgum, American sycamore, black 
tupelo, black walnut, and yellow-poplar. 
Moderate to Moderate to Slight..------ ‘Loblolly, pine! 222 528 se eec tee eee eh ee eee 8 oe Severe. 
severe. severe. 
Severe__..------ Slight_.-_---- Slight...-..-- Baldeypress, green ash, white ash, water tupelo, and black willow__| Slight. 
Moderate to Slight_..----- Slight_...---- Eastern cottonwood, hackberry, southern magnolia, red maple, | Slight. 
severe. cherrybark oak, laurel oak, Nuttall oak, Shumard oak, southern 
red oak, swamp chestnut oak, water oak, white oak, willow oak, 
common persimmon, swectgum, American sycamore, black 
tupelo, black walnut, and yellow-poplar. 


Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slepes, eroded. 
Tilden fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Competition from other plants is slight to moderate. 
Some invasion of scrub hardwoods and other plants can be 
expected. These invaders do not prevent an adequate 
stand of the desired species from becoming established, 
but they may delay natural regeneration of the stand or 
slow the early growth of the trees. Special preparation 
of the site is not generally needed. The desirable species 
may need to be released from unwanted hardwoods. 

Equipment limitation is slight. The use of equipment 
may be delayed for a few dyas, however, following a heavy 
rainfall. 

Seedling mortality is no special problem on these soils. 
The stand is restocked satisfactorily by planting or by 
natural reseeding if a suitable source of seed is available. 

No special diseases and insects or other pests are associ- 
ated with this group of soils. The windthrow hazard is 
generally slight and causes no management problem, ex- 
cept in some severely eroded areas. In these eroded areas 


the root zone is restricted because the soil is shallow above 
the fragipan. 

The erosion hazard varies as the result of differences in 
the slope. It is slight on those soils that have slopes 
between 0 and 8 percent and moderate on those that have 
slopes of 8 to 12 percent. On the soils that have slopes 
greater than 8 percent, care is needed in locating roads 
and landings. 


Woodland suitability group 3 


In this woodland suitability group, the only mapping 
unit is Bibb and Waverly soils. These soils are poorly 
drained and medium textured, and they formed in allu- 
vium. Permeability is moderate, and the available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate to high. The water table is at or, 
near the surface during winter and spring. The soils are 
subject to frequent flooding for short periods. 

These soils are well suited to baldeypress, but they are 
naturally better suited to hardwoods than to loblolly pine 
or most other conifers. Open fields that are planted to 
loblolly pine will generally revert to hardwoods after the 
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initial planting has been harvested. Suitable hardwoods 
are green ash, white ash, red maple, cherrybark oak, laurel 
oak, Nuttall oak, swamp chestnut oak, water oak, sweet- 
gum, and yellow-poplar. 

Plant competition is moderate to severe, depending on 
the management and type of harvesting. In places 
moderate competition delays natural regeneration and 
slows the initial growth of the trees. It does not, how- 
ever, prevent an adequate stand of desirable species from 
becoming established. Where plant competition is severe, 
burning, applying chemical sprays, clearing, disking, and 
using other prescribed methods of preparing the seedbed 
will help restock the desirable species. 

Because of flooding, the use of equipment may be re- 
stricted for periods of 3 to 6 months during the winter and 
spring months. 

Seedling mortality is generally slight in areas where 
there is adequate light, and flooding is not too severe. 

The windthrow hazard is slight.” During wet periods, 
however, some trees are likely to be uprooted by abnor- 
mally strong winds. 


Woodland suitability group 4 


This group consists of well-drained, medium-textured 
soils. Infiltration, permeability, and the available mois- 
ture capacity are moderate. The slope ranges from 0 to 40 
percent. Runoff is rapid on the slopes greater than 12 per- 
cent. The soils in this group are— 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ruston, Ora, and Cuthbert soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Plant competition is slight to moderate on the soils of 
this group. In some areas hardwoods need to be controlled 
to establish a stand by planting. An adequate stand will 
restock naturally if there is a good supply of seed, but 
reproduction and growth may be delayed if plant com- 
petition is not controlled. ; 

Limitation on the use of equipment is slight on the 
soils that have slopes between 0 and 12 percent and mod- 
erate on soils that have slopes greater than 12 percent. 

In years when the rainfall is well distributed, the loss 
of planted stock is generally slight and satisfactory re- 
stocking is obtained by the first planting. Replanting may 
be necessary after the drier years. 

The windthrow hazard is slight, and there are no prob- 
lems caused by diseases and insects or other pests. 

The erosion hazard is slight to severe, depending on the 
steepness of the slope. On the soils that have slopes be- 
tween 0 and 8 percent, the erosion hazard is slight. Soils 
that have slopes of 8 to 12 percent have a moderate erosion 


hazard, and those that have slopes between 12 and 40 
percent have a severe erosion hazard. On the steeper slopes 
the location of roads and skid trails is important. If tree- 
length logging is done, all skidding should be uphill and 
the butt end of the pole needs to be raised or kept in a 
skidding pan. If pulpwood sticks are cut in the woods 
in 5-foot lengths, slides should be used for moving them 
to loading points. 


Woodland suitability group 5 


In this group are medium-textured, poorly drained soils 
that have a fragipan or claypan. Permeability is moderate 
above the pan and very slow within the pan. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is low, and the water table is at or 
near the surface in winter and spring. The soils in this 
group are— 

Henry silt loam. 
Leaf silt loam. 
Myatt silt loam. 

The soils in this group are suited to loblolly pine and 
sweetgum. Competition from undesirable species is severe, 
and it often prevents the establishment of a good stand. 
To help restock the desirable species, the seedbed should 
be prepared by burning, applying chemical sprays, clear- 
ing, disking, or other prescribed methods. 

Limitation on the use of equipment is moderate to 
severe. The use of equipment is restricted because of the 
long wet periods during the winter and spring. 

Seedling mortality is moderate, and natural regenera- 
tion does not always provide adequate restocking. Die- 
back of sweetgum 1s common, and these trees do not gen- 
erally grow to maturity. This is probably caused by the 
limited supply of moisture above the pan. 

The windthrow hazard is severe because the soils are 
shallow over the pan. The hazard of erosion is slight. 


Woodland suitability group 6 


This group consists of somewhat excessively drained or 
excessively drained, coarse-textured soils. Permeability 
is rapid, and the available moisture capacity is low. The 
slope ranges from 0 to 40 percent. The soils in this group 
are— 

Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 

Eustis loamy sand, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 

Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

Plant competition is moderate, but control of unwanted 
plants is required if the stand is to be restocked by plant- 
ing. If ‘an adequate source of seed is available, the soils 
will restock satisfactorily by natural regeneration. Regen- 
eration and growth may be delayed to some extent, how- 
ever, if unwanted plants are not controlled. 

Equipment limitation is slight, except on Guin gravelly 
sandy loam, 12 to 40 percent slopes. On that soil the equip- 
ment limitation is moderate to severe because of the loose, 
sandy texture. 

Seedling mortality is perhaps the most severe manage- 
ment problem on these sandy and droughty soils. In years 
when there is normal distribution of rainfall, however, the 
loss of planted stock is generally less than 25 percent. In 
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years of drought, the loss of planted stock is much greater, 
and additional plantings are necessary. 

The windthrow hazard is slight and is not considered a 
management problem. The erosion hazard is slight on 
the soils that have slopes of less than 12 percent. On the 
soils that have slopes of 12 to 40 percent, the erosion hazard 
is moderate to severe. Generally, roads and landings can 
be located, however, on the more nearly level areas. 


Woodland suitability group 7 


This group consists of somewhat poorly drained, me- 
dium-textured soils that, have a fragipan. Permeability 
is moderate above the fragipan and very slow within the 
pan. The available moisture capacity is moderate to low. 
The slope ranges from 0 to 5 percent. The soils in this 
group are— 

Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Plant competition is moderate. It does not prevent de- 
sirable species from becoming established (fig. 5), but in 
many places it delays natural regeneration and slows the 
initial growth of trees. 

The use of equipment is limited during the wet months 
in winter and spring. 

Tn years of normal rainfall, the loss of planted stock is 
less than 25 percent, and satisfactory restocking can be 
obtained by the first planting. In years of low rainfall, 
the loss of planted stock is much greater, and additional 
plantings are needed to fill the openings. Diseases and in- 
sects or other pests do not present problems associated with 
this group of soils. 

The windthrow hazard is moderate because the root 
zone is restricted by the fragipan. The fragipan also 
causes excessive wetness. Because these soils are nearly 
level to gently sloping, erosion is generally not a hazard. 


Figure §.—A stand of pine on a Pheba soil. The young pines are growing under the seed trees. 
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Woodland suitability group 8 


This group consists of well drained or moderately well 
drained, medium-textured soils formed in alluvium. Per- 
meability and the available moisture capacity are moder- 
ate. These soils are subject to frequent overflow during 
the winter and spring. ‘The soils in this group are— 

Collins and Iuka soils. 

Collins and Iuka soils, local alluvium. 
Ochlockonee fine sandy loam. 
Ochlockonee soils, local alluvium. 
Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and Iuka soils. 
Vicksburg silt loam. 

These soils are naturally better suited to hardwoods 
than to loblolly pine. Open fields that are planted to 
loblolly pine will, in general, revert to hardwoods after 
the initial planting has been harvested. Suitable hard- 
woods are black cherry, eastern cottonwood, hackberry, 
southern magnolia, red maple, cherrybark oak, laurel oak, 
Nuttall oak, Shumard oak, southern red oak, swamp chest- 
nut oak, water oak, white oak, sweetgum, American syca- 
more, black tupelo, and yellow-poplar. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established. It often delays natural regen- 
eration, however, and slows the initial growth of the trees. 

The use of equipment may be restricted for 1 to 4 months 
because of flooding. Seedling mortality is generally slight 
where there is adequate light and flooding is not too 
severe. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Cutting can be done without future loss by wind- 
throw, but some loss can be expected from abnormally high 
winds. Diseases and insects or other pests do not present 
a problem. 


Woodland suitability group 9 


In this group is only one miscellaneous land type, Gul- 
lied land. It consists of severely eroded, strongly sloping 
to steep soils that are on uplands of the Coastal Plain. 
In most of the areas, all of the surface layer and much of 
the subsoil have been lost through erosion. In small areas, 
however, some of the soils have retained much of their 
surface layer. 

These areas of Gullied land once consisted of deep, 
well-drained soils, but these soils are now severely erode 
As a result, surface runoff has increased, and infiltration, 
the capacity for available moisture, fertility, and the con- 
tent of organic matter have decreased. 

The gullied areas and severely eroded ridgetops are bet- 
ter suited to pine than to other kinds of trees. Plant 
competition is slight to severe. In places moderate com- 
petition delays natural regeneration and slows the initial 
growth of trees. However, it does not prevent an ade- 
quate stand of desirable species from becoming established. 
Some areas that were abandoned because of erosion are 
overgrown. with vines, briers, shrubs, and scrub hardwoods 
that are of no commercial value. Where plant competi- 
tion is severe, burning, disking, clearing, applying chem- 
ical sprays, and using other prescribed methods of prepar- 
ing the seedbed will help restock the desirable species. 

The equipment limitation ranges from moderate to se- 
vere, depending upon the steepness of slopes and depth of 
gullies. 


Seedling mortality is moderate to severe. Plans should 
be made at the time of planting to interplant openings 
and skips the third year. In many of the galled and 
gullied areas, mulching is needed. 

The hazard of windthrow is generally slight. Thinning 
can be done without future loss, but some loss can be ex- 
pected from abnormally high winds. 

The erosion hazard is severe. Location of roads and 
skid trails, as well as the type of equipment used, are 
important. If tree-length logging is done, all skidding 
should be up hill, and the butt end of the pole should 
be raised or kept in a skidding pan. If pulpwood sticks 
are cut in the woods, in 5-foot lengths, slides should be 
used for moving them to loading points. Because of the 
hazard of erosion, there should be a minimum of soil 
disturbance, 


Woodland suitability group 10 


In this group is only one miscellaneous land type, 
Swamp. It is medium textured or moderately fine tex- 
tured and is very poorly drained. This land type is on 
first bottoms, in depressions, and in former stream chan- 
nels. It is flooded frequently, and water stands above 
the surface much of the time. Permeability is very slow 
to moderate, and the supply of moisture is good to 
excessive. 

Pine trees do not normally grow on this land type, but 
baldcypress is well suited. Suitable hardwoods are green 
ash, water tupelo, and black willow. 

Plant competition is moderate to severe, depending upon 
the management and type of harvest. In places moderate 
competition delays natural regeneration and slows the 
initial growth of the trees. It does not, however, prevent 
an adequate stand of desirable trees from becoming estab- 
lished. Where plant competition is severe, burning, ap- 
plying chemical sprays, clearing, disking, and using other 
prescribed methods of preparing the seedbed will help 
restock the desirable species. 

The use of equipment is severely limited because water 
stands above or near the surface during much of the year. 
In some places control of drainage is needed before a site 
can be utilized fully. Outlets are not always available, 
however, and the cost of constructing suitable outlets is 
high. 

Loss of seedlings is slight, and satisfactory restocking 
of adapted trees is generally obtained from the first plant- 
ing. If an adequate source of seed is available where plant 
competition is not severe, a satisfactory stand of trees is 
obtained by natural regeneration. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard. Individual trees 
will remain standing when released on all sides. Cutting 
can be done without future loss, but some loss can be ex- 
pected from abnormally high winds. 


Woodland suitability group 11 


The only mapping unit in this group is Mantachie and 
Falaya soils. The soils are somewhat poorly drained and 
medium textured, and they formed in alluvium. Per- 
meability is moderate, and the available moisture capacity 
is moderate to high. The water table is on or near the 
surface during the winter and spring. The soils are sub- 
ject to frequent flooding for short periods. 

These soils are better suited to hardwoods than to other 
kinds of trees. Open fields that are planted to loblolly 
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pine will revert to hardwoods after the initial planting 
has been harvested. Suitable hardwoods are eastern cot- 
tonwood, hackberry, southern magnolia, red maple, 
cherrybark oak, laurel oak, Nuttall oak, Shumard oak, 
southern red oak, swamp chestnut oak, water oak, white 
oak, willow oak, common persimmon, sweetgum, Ameri- 
can sycamore, black tupelo, black walnut, and yellow- 
a 

lant competition is moderate to severe. Moderate 
competition does not prevent desirable species from be- 
coming established, but it often delays natural regenera- 
tion and slows the initial growth of the trees. Where 
competition is severe, burning, applying chemical sprays, 
clearing, disking, and using other prescribed methods of 
preparing the seedbed will help restock the desirable 
species. 

The use of equipment may be restricted for periods of 1 
to 4 months during the winter and spring because of wet- 
ness and flooding. 

Seedling mortality is generally slight in areas where 
there is adequate light and flooding is not too severe. 

The windthrow hazard is slight, but during wet periods 
some trees are likely to be uprooted by abnormally strong 
winds, 


Use of the Soils for Woodland Range‘ 


This section gives facts about woodland range in Cov- 
ington County. It describes the various range sites and 
gives practices that will improve the range. 


Woodland Range Sites 


The soils of this county are grouped into six woodland 
range sites to help range operators make the best use of 
their rangeland. Range sites are kinds of rangeland that 
differ from each other in their ability to produce a sig- 
nificantly different kind or amount of climax, or original, 
vegetation. Each of the soils in a given site will sup- 
port about the same kinds and amounts of native plants. 

The combination of plants that originally grew on each 
range site before the area was disturbed by grazing or 
fire is called the climax vegetation. ‘The climax vegeta- 
tion is generally the most productive combination of 
plants that will grow on a given site. On each site the 
native vegetation consists of three classes of plants— 
decreasers, increasers, and invaders. Decreasers and 
increasers are climax plants. Decreasers are the most 
heavily grazed of the plants on the range site, and they 
are the first to disappear as the result of overgazing. 
Increasers withstand grazing better than the decreasers, 
or they are less palatable to livestock. Therefore, they 
increase and replace the decreasers. Invaders are plants 
that become established after the climax vegetation has 
been reduced by grazing. At the time this report was 
written, the vegetation im most parts of the county con- 
sisted almost entirely of increasers and invaders. 

The most important decreasers in this county are pine- 
hill bluestem, switchgrass, and tickclover. The principal 
increasers are low panicum, grassleaf goldaster, three- 
awn, and cutover muhly. 


*Doveras E. Post, woodland conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, assisted with this section. 
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Coastal Plain Hills (Level to Gently Undulating) 


This range site consists of medium-textured to fine- 
textured, level to gently undulating soils that formed in 
unconsolidated beds of sand, silt, and clay of the Coastal 
Plain. These are mainly well drained and moderately 
well drained soils. Infiltration is moderate, the move- 
ment of water through the soils is moderate to slow, and 
the available moisture capacity is moderate to high. The 
soils are low in natural fertility and in content of organic 
matter. They are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Runoff is slow to medium, and there is little or no hazard 
of erosion. The following soils are in this range site: 

Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Boswell and Savannah soils, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Izagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, '5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 2 to5 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Tilden fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

The stand on this range site is pines mixed with hard- 
woods. The hardwoods are scrubby and of poor quality, 
except those that grow on the deep soils along drainage- 
ways and low terraces. Loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf 
pines are well suited to this site. The understory consists 
of shrubs, chiefly blueberry, gallberry, waxmyrtle, yaupon, 
and beautyberry. Some of these are domestic shrubs that 
have replaced the original brush. 

The original ground cover was largely pinehill blue- 
stem, little and big bluestem mixed with some switch- 
grass, grassleaf goldaster, low panicum, and tickclover. 
Fire and overgrazing have changed the original ground 
cover. Big bluestem has been almost eliminated, as an- 
nual weeds and wiregrasses, such as three-awn, slender 
bluestem, and broomsedge, have increased over most of the 
area, 

The optimum production on this range site is about 3,000 
pounds of forage per acre annually if there is no over- 
story. The best season for grazing is normally from 
April to July. Since cattle tend to overgraze in spots, 
such practices as building an adequate number of stock 
ponds and locating them properly, using cross-fencing, 
spacing the location of salt blocks carefully, and using 
minerals and feed to supplement the supply of forage, 
result in a better distribution of grazing. Suitable areas 
for constructing stock ponds are fairly abundant on this 
site. 
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Alluvial Land 


This range site consists of medium-textured to fine- 
textured soils formed in material washed from the up- 
lands. The drainage is variable. Natural fertility is low 
to moderate, and the available moisture capacity is mod- 
erately high. The content of organic matter 1s low to 
moderate. These soils are strongly acid. They are nearly 
level, and as a result, runoff is slow. Most of these soils 


are flooded several times a year. The following soils are - 


in this range site: 


Bibb and Waverly soils. 

Collins and Iuka soils. 

Collins and Iuka soils, local alluvium. 
Mantachie and Falaya soils. 
Ochlockonee fine sandy loam. 
Ochlockonee soils, local alluvium. 
Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and Iuka soils. 
Swamp. 

Vicksburg silt loam. 

This site supports a stand of mixed hardwoods. Most 
of these soils are better suited to hardwoods than to pines. 
Open fields that are planted to loblolly pine generally 
revert. to hardwoods after the initial planting has been 
harvested. 

The understory consists of American hornbeam, hop- 
hornbeam, planertree, swamp privet, hawthorn, and but- 
tonbush. Rushes, sedges, and grasses make up the ground 
cover. Because hardwood seedlings are ee by the 
browsing of cattle, this site should not be grazed. 


Coastal Plain Hiils (Steep) 


This range site consists mainly of steep, medium-textured 
to fine-textured soils that formed in unconsolidated beds 
of sand, silt, and clay of the Coastal Plain, Infiltration 
is moderate, and the movement of water through the soil 
is moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate. ‘These soils are low in natural fertility and in 
content of organic matter. They are strongly acid. The 
soils range from strongly sloping to steep. Runoff is 
rapid to medium; plants must rely largely on the moisture 
from summer showers for growth. Erosion is severe to 
slight or none. The following soils are in this range site: 

Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 

Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 pereene slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston, Ora, and Cuthbert soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 

Pines mixed with some scrub hardwoods grow on this 
site. Some areas along the draws and lower slopes are 
fairly good for hardwoods. Loblolly, shortleaf, and long- 
leaf pines are well suited to these soils. The shrubs that 
make up the understory are chiefly blueberry, gallberry, 
waxmyrtle, yaupon, and beautyberry. Some of these are 
domestic shrubs that have escaped and have replaced the 
original brush. 


The original ground cover was largely pinehill bluestem 
and little and big bluestem mixed with some switchgrass, 
grassleaf goldaster, low panicum, and tickclover. Fire and 
overgrazing have changed the original ground cover. Bi: 
bluestem has been almost eliminated, as annual weeds an 
wiregrasses, such as three-awn, slender bluestem, and 
broomsedge have increased over most of the area. 

The optimum production on this range site is about 2,500 
pounds of forage per acre annually if there is no overstory. 
The best season for grazing is normally from April to 
September. Cattle naturally tend to overgraze in spots. 
Building an adequate number of stock ponds and locating 
them properly, using cross-fencing, spacing the location 
of salt blocks carefully, and using minerals and feed to 
supplement the supply of forage, results in an even distri- 
bution of grazing. Suitable areas for the construction of 
stock ponds are fairly common in this range site. They 
are located at the heads of draws. 


Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and Gravelly) 


This range site consists of coarse-textured, gently slop- 
ing to very steep soils that formed in unconsolidated sand 
and gravel of the Coastal Plain. The soils are mainly 
somewhat excessively drained. Infiltration and the move- 
ment of water through the soils are moderate to rapid. The 
available moisture capacity is low. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and in content of organic matter. They 
are strongly acid. Because of the high rate of infiltration, 
runoff tends to be slow. Erosion ranges from none to 
slight. The following soils are in this range site: 

Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 

Eustis loamy sand, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 

Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy loams, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

The original overstory consisted mainly of longleaf pine 
mixed with some shortleaf and loblolly pine and some 
scrub oak. The present overstory is mainly shortleaf pine, 
loblolly pine, and scrub oak. Sweetgum grows on the 
lower parts of slopes. The shrubs in the understory 
originally included blueberry and palmetto. 

The original ground cover was mainly pinehill bluestem 
and little bluestem. Because of overgrazing and fire, 
slender bluestem and perennial three-awn have replaced 
some of the better grasses. 

The optimum production on this range site is about 2,000 
pounds of air-dried forage per acre annually if there is no 
overstory. ‘The best season for grazing is normally from 
April to August. Since cattle tend to overgraze some 
spots, such practices as building an adequate number of 
stock ponds and locating them properly, using cross-fenc- 
ing, spacing the location of salt blocks carefully, and sup- 
ee the supply of forage by adding minerals and 

eed, result in a more even distribution of grazing. Suit- 
able areas for constructing stock ponds are fairly hard to 
locate; however, there are areas in the upper parts of drain- 
ageways and draws where the soil is nearly impermeable. 
These places are suitable for the impoundment of water. 

Ducks require a wetland habitat. Some of their choice 
foods are acorns, beechnuts, browntop millet, corn, Jap- 
anese millet, and smartweed. 
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Nongame birds live in a number of kinds of habitats. 
There are many species of these birds. Their require- 
ments for food and cover vary according to the species. 
Some eat nothing but insects, a few eat insects and fruits, 
and several other species combine insects with acorns, nuts, 
and fruits. 


Coastal Plain Hilis (Wetlands) 


This range site consists of wet, medium-textured to fine- 
textured soils that formed in unconsolidated beds of sand, 
silt, and clay of the Coastal Plain. The soils are poorly 
drained and somewhat poorly drained, and infiltration is 
moderate to slow. The movement of water through the 
soils is generally slow, and the available moisture capacity 
is moderate to high. The soils are low in natural fertility 
and in content of organic matter. They are strongly acid 
to very strongly acid. In this range site the soils are nearly 
level or gently sloping. Runoff is generally slow to medi- 
um. Some of the soils are not eroded, but in others erosion 
has been moderate. The following soils are in this site: 

Leaf silt loam. 

Myatt silt loam. 

Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

The original overstory consisted of pines and hard- 
woods. Loblolly pine is well suited to this site. At pres- 
ent, because of repeated high grading and unrestricted 
grazing, the hardwoods on much of this site are of poor 
quality. The original understory consisted of shrubs, 
chiefly waxmyrtle, gallberry, common buttonbush, and 
poison-ivy. Many fires have increased the density of the 
understory. The ground cover was originally switchcane 
and herbaceous plants that tolerate shade. Overuse has 
reduced the abundance of switchcane and has allowed the 
herbaceous plants to increase. 

The optimum production on this site is about 3,300 
pounds of air-dried forage per acre annually if there is 
nooverstory. The best season for grazing is normally from 
April to October. Cattle naturally tend to overgraze. 
Building an adequate number of stock ponds and locating 
them properly, using cross-fencing, spacing the location 
of salt blocks carefully, and using minerals and feed to 
supplement the supply of forage, result in a better distri- 
bution of grazing. 


Loess Hillis 


This range site consists of gently sloping to strongly 
sloping, moderately fine textured soils that formed in a 
thin mantle of loess over sediments of the Coastal Plain. 
These are mainly somewhat poorly drained and moder- 
ately well drained soils. The available moisture capacity 
is moderate to high. The soils are low to moderate in 
natural fertility, low in content of organic matter, and 
strongly acid. Runoff is generally slow, but it is medium 
on the more strongly sloping areas. The hazard of erosion 
is generally slight, but, it is moderate in a few places. The 
following soils are in this range site: 

Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Faikner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

Henry silt loam. 

Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

The original overstory consisted mainly of pine on the 
upper and middle parts of the slopes and of pine and hard- 
woods on the lower parts. Now, loblolly and shortleaf 
pines are predominant. Oaks are more numerous than 
other kinds of hardwoods, but the stand contains some 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, magnolia, and beech. 

The shrubs in the understory included gallberry, goose- 
berry, white myrtle, yaupon, and beautyberry. The orig- 
inal ground cover was mainly big bluestem, pidehill 
bluestem, little bluestem, switchgrass, and Indiangrass. 
Overgrazing and wildfire have allowed cutover muhly, 
slender bluestem, low panicum, and perennial three-awn to 
increase over most of the area. 

The optimum production on this site is about 3,800 
pounds of air-dried forage per acre annually if there is 
no overstory. The best season for grazing is normally from 
April to September. Cattle naturally tend to overgraze. 
Buildimg an adequate number of stock ponds and locating 
them properly, using cross-fencing, spacing the location 
of salt blocks carefully, and using mimerals and feed to 
supplement the supply of forage result in an even 
distribution of grazing. 


Use of the Soils for 
Wildlife and Fish’ 


This section gives information about the different kinds 
of wildlife in Covington County. It also describes the 
requirements of the different species and discusses the soils 
and plants in the three general areas in the county accord- 
ing to their suitability and management for wildlife. 


Wildlife Resources 


All of the soils in the county are suited to one or more 
species of wildlife that are common in the State. The 
number and kinds of wildlife in an area depend on the 
land use. Some species are adapted to open farmland, 
others to woodland, and still others to wetland or marsh. 
Most need a combination of different environments to be 
abundant. 

Farm game species—bobwhite quail, doves, and rab- 
bits—are the most common species. They are present in 
all the soil associations where there is open land and where 
some form of agriculture is practiced. 

Woodland game—squirrels and deer—thrive best in 
wooded areas where part of the timber stand consists of 
hardwoods. The best areas for these species are the bot- 
tom lands of the Leaf River and of Bowie and Okatoma 
Creeks, There is also a similar environment along some 
of the smaller creeks and drainageways. Waterfowl are 
of minor importance, but there are limited numbers on 
lakes, ponds, and beaver ponds throughout the county. 


*Epwarp G. Suizivan, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, as- 
sisted with this section. 
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Requirements of Wildlife Species 


Bobwhite quail need open and semiopen areas. They 
should have food available near sheltering vegetation to 

rovide protection from predators and adverse weather. 
Baitable food and cover for quail are found primarily in 
areas where row crops are grown extensively. Their 
choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, blackberries, browntop 
millet, black cherries, corn, cowpeas, flowering dogwood, 
bicolor, Kobe, Korean, and common lespedeza, the seeds 
of pine and sweetgum, mulberries, partridgepeas, ragweed, 
soybeans, and tickclover. Quail also eat insects. 

Doves require water daily. For feeding, they also need 
open fields that have a thick ground cover. Choice foods 
for doves are browntop millet, corn, woolly croton, grain 
sorghum, several kinds of panicgrass, pokeberry, ragweed, 
sunflower, wheat, and the seeds of pine and sweetgum. 

Rabbits require some plant cover. Plants that provide 
good cover for rabbits are blackberry, multiflora rose, seri- 
cea lespedeza, and other low-growing brush, shrubs, and 
annual weeds. Rabbits eat grass, grain, clover, and bark. 

Squirrels require wooded areas that range from a few 
acres to tracts that are somewhat larger. The stand must 
contain hardwoods. Their choice foods are acorns, beech- 
nuts, the seeds of blackgum, maple, and pine, black 
cherries, corn, dogwood, hickory nuts, mulberries, and 
pecans. 

Deer require 500 acres or more of woodland and a sup- 
ply of water. They eat many different kinds of plants, 
including acorns, clover, corn, cowpeas, greenbrier, honey- 
suckle, oats, fescuegrass, ryegrass, and wheat. 

Ducks require a wetland habitat. Some of their choice 
foods are acorns, beechnuts, browntop millet, corn, Jap- 
anese millet, and smartweed. 

Nongame birds live in a number of kinds of habitats. 
There are many species of these birds. Their require- 
ments for food and cover vary according to the species. 
Some eat nothing but insects, a few eat insects and fruits, 
and several other species combine insects with acorns, nuts, 
and. fruits. 

The principal game fish in ponds and streams are bass, 
bluegill and other kinds of sunfish, and channel catfish. 
Bluegill and other kinds of sunfish eat aquatic worms, 
insects, and insect larvae. Bass and catfish eat small fish, 
frogs, crayfish, and other kinds of aquatic animals and 
microscopic plants. The amount of food and fish pro- 
duced in ponds is related to the fertility of the soils in the 
watershed and in the bottom of the pond. Most ponds 
need fertilizer and lime to yield a good supply of fish. 


Wildlife Suitability Areas 


Most wildlife species are indirectly related to the kinds 
of soils because they require certain kinds of plant associ- 
ations. These plant associations are related directly to 
a particular soil or group of soils. To improve the habi- 
tats for wildlife and to increase the number of species 
of small game animals and birds on farms, encourage 
plants that provide a natural supply of food and cover. 
Choice foods should also be planted where needed. 

The suitability and management of soils and plants for 
wildlife are discussed under three general soil areas, 
called soil associations. Area 1, the Ruston-Ora-Savan- 
nah association, and Area 2, the Providence-Bude associa- 
tion, are discussed together because they are similar in 
suitability for plants that can be used as food or cover for 


wildlife. Area 3, the Bibb-Myatt-Ocklockonee association, 
is discussed separately. More complete information about 
these associations is given in the section “General Soil 
Map.” 

Deel 1 and 2.—Area 1, the Ruston-Ora-Savannah as- 
sociation, is on uplands that have been cut by many perma- 
nent and intermittent streams. The ridgetops are mostly 
broad and gently sloping with steep sides. Area 2, the 
Providence-Bude association, occupies broad, nearly level 
to gently sloping ridges. Many small, permanent and in- 
termittent streams are also in this association, and the 
valleys range from narrow to rather wide. Many small 
general farms, where cotton, corn, small grains, and hay 
are grown, occupy the broad ridges in these two associa- 
tions, and there are a number of livestock farms. 

Areas 1 and 2 are well suited to many kinds of small 
animals and birds that live on farms and to fish that live 
in ponds. The areas of open land and small wooded tracts 
on most farms are particularly well suited to quail and 
rabbits. Native foods for quail, as lespedeza, partridge- 
pea, and tickclover, grow well on the soils in these areas. 
Cultivated foods suitable for quail, such as cowpeas, 
browntop millet, and bicolor lespedeza, can be grown on 
most of the soils. Acorns from oaks that grow along the 
edges of fields and streams also supplement the food 
supply. 

Plants that provide the natural cover required by rab- 
bits, such as sericea lespedeza, multiflora rose, and several 
kinds of shrubs, are adapted to the soils in Areas 1 and 2. 
Browntop millet provides food for doves and grows well in 
these areas. Also, the many fields of corn and grain sor- 
ghum provide food for these birds after the harvest. 

Squirrels are the primary species of woodland game in 
Areas 1 and 2, but there are a few deer on the larger 
wooded tracts. Such trees as oak, hickory, maple, black 
cherry, mulberry, and beech, which grow along streams 
and along the heads of drainageways, should be main- 
tained in the stand to supply food for squirrels. 

The soils and topography of Areas 1 and 2 are well 
suited to fish ponds. If a large number of fish are to be 
produced and weeds controlled, the ponds need regular 
fertilization. 

Because of the topography, these areas are limited in 
their potential for the development of habitats for ducks. 

Area 3.—This area, the Bibb-Myatt-Ochlockonee asso- 
ciation, is well suited to several kinds of birds and animals 
that prefer woodland, but it is less well suited to farm 
game. The area is well suited to hardwood trees and 
shrubs, and as a result, the population of squirrels and 
deer is generally high. Some parts of Area 8, where there 
is open land not subject to frequent flooding, are suited 
to some species of farm game animals and birds. Swamp 
rabbits and cottontail rabbits are present in Area 3. They 
require cover in pastures and fields. Most of the plant 
foods suitable for quail are also adapted to these soils. 
Because of the large areas of woodland in Area 3, the quail 
population is lower than in Areas 1 and 2. 

To some extent, habitats for ducks can be developed 
along the stream bottoms in Area 3 where the supply of 
water is abundant. These areas of fairly level land are 
suitable for low levees and flooding. Browntop millet and 
Japanese millet, which are well adapted to these soils, 
will provide an adequate supply of food. 

Fish ponds and lakes are limited in Area 3 because of 
the topography and the frequent overflow from streams. 
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Use of Soils for Engineering’ 


The soil survey of Covington County, Miss., contains 
information useful in highway and foundation engineer- 
ing, agricultural engineering, and sanitary engineering. 
The information can be used by engineers to— 


(1) Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
the selection and development of industrial, 
business, residential, and recreational sites. 

(2) Make reconnaissance surveys of soil and ground 

conditions that will aid in selecting sites for high- 

ways and airports and in planning detailed soil 
surveys of their intended locations. 

Locate sources of sand and gravel. 

Correlate pavement performance with types of 

soil and thus develop information that will be 

useful in designing and maintaining pavements. 

Determine the suitability of soils for cross- 

country movement of vehicles and construction 

equipment. 

Estimate the nature of materials encountered 

when excavating for buildings and other struc- 

tures. 

Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 

properties of soils in planning agricultural 

drainage systems, farm ponds, irrigation sys- 
tems, and diversion terraces. 

Determine the suitability of soils for septic tank 

and sewage disposal systems. 

Supplement information obtained from other 

published maps, reports, and aerial photographs 

for the purpose of making soil maps and reports 
that will be more useful to engineers. 


Tt is not intended that this report will eliminate the need 
for on-site sampling and testing for design and construc- 
tion of specific engineering works or for other uses. This 
report should be used primarily in planning more detailed 
field investigations to determine the condition of soil mate- 
rial in place at the proposed site Gs engineering work. 

This section contains three tables. Table 6 gives test 
data for six representative soil profiles from Covington 
County. Table 7 gives a brief description of the soils and 
their estimated physical properties. Table 8 gives esti- 
mates of the suitability of the soils for construction and 
conservation engineering. 

In addition to the information given in the tables, much 
information useful to engineers can be found in other parts 
of this report, particularly in the sections “General Soil 
Map,” “How Soils Are Mapped and Classified,” “Descrip- 
tion of Soils,’ and “Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils.” Some of the terms used by the 
soil scientist may be unfamiliar to the engineer, and some 
terms have a special meaning in soil science. These terms 
are defined in the Glossary at the back of this report. 


Engineering Classification Systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials according 
to the system approved by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials (AASHO). In this system soil 
materials are classified in seven principal groups. The 


°PauLt A. CaLHoun, agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation 
Service, assisted with this section. 


groups range from A-1, which is gravelly soil of high 
bearing capacity, to A-7, which consists of clay soils of 
low strength when wet. 

Within each group, the relative engineering value of the 
soil material is indicated by the group index number. 
The range of the group index mumbes is from 0, for the 
best material, to 20, for the poorest. The group index 
number is shown in parentheses following the soil group 
symbol in the next to the last column of table 6. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system. This system identifies the soils according to 
their texture and plasticity and groups them according to 
their performance as engineering construction material. 
It establishes 15 soil groups, which are divided as (1) 
coarse-grained soils (eight classes), (2) fine-grained soils 
(six classes), and (8) highly organic soils. The last col- 
umn in table 6 gives the classification of the tested soils 
according to this system. 


Soil Test Data 


Engineers have tested some of the soil material in this 
county and have observed its behavior in engineering 
structures. Results of these tests are given in table 6, 

Each soil was sampled to a depth of about 6 feet. The 
test data show some variations in the characteristics of 
these soils, but they probably do not show the entire range 
of variations in the lower horizons. The data, therefore, 
may not be adequate for estimating the characteristics of 
soil material in deep cuts or in rolling areas. 

The engineering classifications in table 6 are based on 
data obtained by mechanical analysis and by tests to deter- 
mine liquid limit and plastic limit. Mechanical analyses 
were made by the combined hydrometer and sieve methods. 
The grain size used by engineers differs from that used by 
soil scientists; therefore, the percentage of clay given 
should not be used in naming textural classes of soils. 

The tests for liquid limit and plastic limit measure the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a very 
dry state, the material changes from a solid to a semisolid, 
or plastic, state. As the moisture content is further in- 
creased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil material passes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 
The liquid limit 1s the moisture content at which the soil 
material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plas- 
ticity index is the numerical difference between the liquid 
limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of mois- 
ture content within which a soil material is in a plastic 
condition. 

Table 6 also gives compaction (moisture density) data 
for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at a 
successively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive effort remains constant, the density of the com- 
pacted material will increase until the optimum moisture 
content is reached. After that, the density decreases as 
the content of moisture is increased. 

The highest dry density obtained in the compaction test 
is called maximum dry density. Moisture density data 
are important in earthwork, for as a rule, optimum sta- 
bility is obtained if the soil is compacted to about the maxi- 
mum dry density when it is at approximately the optimum 
moisture content. 
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Taste 6.— ngineering test datas for soil samples taken 


| Moisture-density ? 
= — 
Missis- 
Soil name and location Parent material sippi Depth Horizon 
report Maxi- Opti- 
No. mum mum 
dry {moisture 
density | 
| 
i 
| 
Lb. | 
Providence silt loam: Inches © a a | Percent 
Sec. 8, T.9 N., R. 17 W.____ Thin loess underlain by Coastal | 393696 10-22 | B2_w----5- 2 106 | 18 
Plain material. | 393697 | 22-32 | B8m____._.2-_- 1 | 16 
393698 82-70 | Dicunaceecaces 100 | 21 
Sec. 27, 7.9 Ni, Ri 1? Wace ncecunetee Thin loess underlain by Coastal | 393699 4-18 | B2______.-____- 108 16 
Plain material. | 893700 18-30 | B8m___._--_-- 109 16 
| 393701 B0S(2) | De nse eeese 104 20 
Ruston fine sandy loam: 
Sec. 11, T.8 N., R. 15 W______-_- Coastal Plain sandy material__.__ 393704 138-82 | B21 and B22____ 118 13 
393705 BOTS | Co cceasanawene 125 10 
Seo. 6,0. 7 IN. Bid4 Week et Gulf Coastal Plain sediments. ___ __ 393706 14-28 | B2_....-------- 124 10 
393707 82-69) Co ooo eee 112 10 
Susquehanna fine sandy loam: | 
Sec. 35, T.6 N., R. 15 W________-_ Gulf Coastal Plain sediments __ _ _- | 393702 8-60 | C_io.2 22 eee 91 27 | 
Susquehanna silt loam: | | 
Sec. 25, T. 8 N., R. 16 W____________- Gulf Coastal Plain sediments _____ 393703 12-60 | Cl and C2______ 99 23 
1 Tests performed by Mississippi State Highway Department in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (AASHO). 
? Based on the ‘‘Moisture-Density Relations of Soils Using a 5.5-lb. Rammer and a 12-in. Drop.’ AASHO Designation: T 99-57, 


Method A (1). 


3 Mechanical analyses according to the American Association of State Highway Officials Designation T 88. 


Results by this procedure 


frequently may differ somewhat from results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service 


(8C8). 


In the AASHO procedure the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are cal- 
culated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. 


In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine 


material is analyzed by the pipette method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain- 


size fractions. 


Engineering Properties of Soils 


To make the best use of the soil maps and soil survey re- 
ports, the engineer needs to know some of the physical and 
chemical properties of the soil materials and the in-place 
condition of the soil. Soil test data for a few soils and 
estimates of physical and chemical properties of the rest 
are given in table 7. This information is useful in de- 
veloping design recommendations for the soil units de- 
lineated on the soil map. The estimated properties are 
based on the results of laboratory tesis and on observations 
made in the field. They are also based on experience with 
the behavior of the soils when used in engineering struc- 
oe The estimates apply only to the soils of Covington 

ounty. 

Permeability of the soil in inches per hour was estimated 
fer the soils in place. The estimates were based on soil 
structure, on porosity, and on tests for permeability of 
undisturbed cores of similar soil material. 

The available water capacity in inches per inch of soil 
depth is the approximate amount of water available to 
plants. It isthe numerical difference between the percent- 
age of water at field capacity (approximated by one-third 
atmosphere moisture percentage for silty and clayey soils 


The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes of soils. 


and one-tenth atmosphere for sandy soils) and the per- 
centage of water at the time plants wilt (approximately 
15 atmospheres moisture percentage). 

The shrink-swell potential indicates the change in vol- 
ume to be expected of the soil material with changes in 
moisture content. This potential is based on tests for 
volume change or on observations of the properties of the 
soils. For example, soils high in montmorillonite clay, 
such as the Sharkey soils mapped in nearby counties, are 
very sticky when wet, and they develop extensive shrinkage 
cracks when dry. Hence, they have a very high shrink- 
swell potential. In contrast, the material m the subsoil 
of other soils is sandy, structureless (single grain), and 
nonplastic. Therefore, it has a low shrink-swell potential. 

The soils formed in medium-textured Coastal Plain ma- 
terial and loessal material generally have low to moderate 
shrink-swell potential, moderate to moderately slow perme- 
ability, and a moderate to high dispersion rate. They are 
well drained to poorly drained. 

Soils formed in coarse-textured material have low 
shrink-swell potential, rapid to very rapid permeability, 
and a high dispersion rate. They are well drained to ex- 
cessively drained. 
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from six soil profiles in Covingion County, Miss. 


| 
Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
| Pereentage 
Shrinkage factors Percentage passing sieve— | smaller Liquid | Plastic- 
than— limit ity in- AASHO ! Unified 5 
2 \ dex 
Limit Ratio |Volumetric| No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 0.005 mm. 
change | (2.0 mm.) |(0.42 mm.)} (0.074 mm.) 
Percent 
6 1. 70 45 100 99 89 36 44 23 | A-7-6(14)____| CL. 
14 1.75 46 100 99 82 33 At 23 | A~7-6(18)____| CL. 
17 ial 57 100 99 84 49 52 30 | A-7-6(18)____| MH-CH. 6 
19 1, 55 43 100 99 86 47 43 25 | A-7-6(15)____| ML-CL 
17. 1.74 45 100 99 84 36 43 26 | A-7-6(15)__..) ML-CL 
16 1.74 47 100 99 82 38 44 22 | A-7-6(14).___| CL. 
i | 
13 | 1. 84 26 100 97 56 24 29 14) A-6-(6)_____. CL. 
13 | 1. 88 9 160 96 35 13 18 5 | A-2-4(0)_____ SM-SC. 
12; 1.85 13 100 96 43 16 20 7 | A-4(2).------ sc. 
Beoseee cae ee eee 100 91 14 6 17 (7) A-2-4(0)_____| SM. 
8 1.91 133 100 99 93 70 79 56 | A-7-6(20)____| CH. 
10 , 1.91 106 |.....---_- 100 98 57 65 49 | A-7-6(20)._..] CH. 


4 Based on “Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing’ (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): 
cation of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes.” 


“The Classifi- 


AASHO Designation: M 145-49 (1). 


’ Based on the Unified Soil Classification System. Teeh. Memo. No. 3-357, v. 1. Waterways Expt. Sta., Corps of Engin., March 


1953 (9). 


from A-line be given a borderline classification. 


§ Soil Conservation Service and Bureau of Public Roads have agreed to consider that all soils having plasticity indexes within 2 points 


7 Nonplastic. 


The soils formed in fine-textured material have a mod- 
erate to high shrink-swell potential, slow to very slow 
permeability, and a low dispersion rate. They are mod- 
erately well drained to poorly drained. 


Engineering Interpretations 


Table 8 lists the principal soils of this county. It also 
gives a brief description of characteristics that affect the 
suitability of the soils as sites for highways or for soil and 
water conservation projects. The information given in 
this table is based partly on estimates and partly on data 
obtained by testing soil material from typical soils of this 
county and other counties that have similar soils. 

Many of the soils in this county are a good source of 
foundation material for subgrades. Some contain ma- 
terial suitable for subbase material to be used immediately 
below the pavement. 

Because of flooding and a high water table, earthwork 
for highway construction on soils formed in recent allu- 
vium is restricted to the summer and fall months. In the 
upland part of the county, construction work is generally 
discontinued from December to April, because of rain. If 
work is done during that period, erosion is likely to occur. 
High fills should be benched to provide protection from 


erosion, All ditches and gutters require protection by 
sod, pavement, or check dams. 

Soils of the bottom lands and those that contain a fragi- 
pan need special preparation for a roadbed. Where the 
fragipan is close to the surface, it should be removed and 
replaced with more permeable material. Where it is be- 
low the roadbed, underdrains placed between the fragipan 
and the roadbed may be adequate. 

Some of the soils have a high or perched water table. 
On. these soils, seepage in the back slopes of cuis may 
result in slumping or sliding of the overlying material. 
A high water table may also reduce the bearing capacity 
of the foundation material and cause deterioration of the 
pavement. Underdrains or inteceptor ditches can be used 
to remove subsurface water before it causes demage. 

Generally, no difficulty is encountered with foundations 
for one-story frame, brick, or stone buildings on most of 
the soils. The Susquehanna and Boswell soils are not 
good foundation material for buildings. These soils swell 
and shrink upon wetting and drying; consequently, brick 
or stone structures may crack unless precautions are taken 
in constructing the foundations. On these soils, samples 
of foundation material should be tested and foundations 
constructed accordingly. The Susquehanna, Boswell, and 
similar soils are slowly permeable; therefore, they are not 
suitable for disposal fields for septic tanks. 
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Tasty 7.—Brief description of the soils of Covington 


Symbol Depth 
on map Soil name Description of soil and site from 
surface 
Inches 
Bb Bibb and Waverly soils. Stratified silt loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay loam, 0-15 
and fine sandy loam; formed in recent alluvium on 15-34 
the flood plains of streams; subject to local flooding. 34-46 
46-57 
BoB Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 3 to 6 inches of silt loam or fine sandy loam over plastic 0-5 
BoC Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. clay; formed in Coastal Plain sediments. 5-23 
BoC2 Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 23-60 
BoD Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes. 
BrD Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 8 to 17 percent 
slopes. 
BsC Boswell and Savannah soils, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
BuA Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 6 inches of silt loam over approximately 12 inches of 0-6 
BuB Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. silty clay loam; underlain by about 18 to 30 inches 6-18 
BuB2 Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. of compact silt loam that overlies Coastal Plain silty 18-48 | 
clay loam to clay. 48-60 | 
CaA Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 6 to 12 inches of fine sandy loam over about 24 inches of 0-6 
CaB Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. loam; underlain by fine sandy loam; formed in 6-11 
stratified material on stream terraces. 11-37 
37-60 
Co Collins and Luka soils. Soils that formed in a thin layer of loess and that have 0-8 
Cu Collins and Iuka soils, loeal alluvium. a surface layer and subsoil of silt loam; also areas of 8-36 
stratified silt loam, loam, and fine sandy loam formed 
in recent alluvium of Coastal Plain origin. 36-52 
52-60 
EsB Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. Loamy sands on stream terraces; formed in sandy 0-28 
Esc Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. Coastal Plain material; the depth ranges from 6 to 28-93 
EsD Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 10 feet. 
Esk Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 
EuF Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 percent slopes. 
EtA Eustis loamy sand, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Fine loamy sand and sand formed in Coastal Plain 0-6 
material; the depth ranges from 6 to 10 feet or more. 6-10 
10-50 
FaA Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 14 to 20 inches of silt loam over Coastal Plain clays. = 0-3 
FaB Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 3-12 
12-16 
| 16-37 
GgD Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 5 to 8 inches of gravelly fine sandy loam; underlain by 0-8 
GoF Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 40 percent slopes. gravelly sandy loam or gravelly sandy clay loam that 
GsC Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy loams, 2 to 8 percent slopes. overlies gravelly loam or sandy loam. / ae 
| is 
26-36 
Gu Gullied land. Coastal Plain sands to clays. (3) 
Hn Henry silt loam. 6 inches of silt loam over compact silt loam; underlain | 0-6 
by gleyed silty clay loam to clay; formed in a thin 6-20 
mantle of loess over Coastal Plain clays. 20-26 
26-34 
34-61 
IzA Izagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Fine sandy loam over loam underlain by clay loam over 0-8 
clay; formed on stream terraces in old alluvium of 8-11 
Coastal Plain origin; the depth to mottled material 11-18 
is 14 to 24 inches. 18-55 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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County, Miss., and their estimated physical and chemical properties 


rr tp 


Classification Percentage 
passing sieve! Available Shrink-swell 
Permeability! water | Reaction Structure potential 
capacity 
USDA texture Unified AASHO  |No. 10)No. 200 
Inches per Inehes per 
hour inch pH 
Silt loam___._._-_.- MI-CL_..--- A-4 to A-6_} . 100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 0.14] 5.1-5.5 | Crumb. _____- Low. 
Silty clay loam_____- ML or CL.._-| A~6__-_...- 100 85 | 0. 05-0. 20 »14| 5.1-5.5 | Massive..___- Moderate. 
Sandy clay loam_..__| CL.________- A-4..00 LL 100 60 | 0. 05-0. 20 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive_.___. Ow. 
Fine sandy loam__...- SC or SM_-__} A-4_._-_____ 100 45 | 0. 80-2. 50 14 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive_.___- Low. 
Silt loam._-_.2__2_ CL or ML____} A-4_.-.___- 100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 | 115 | 45-5.0 | Crumb._._.__ Low. 
Clay oe wie eae 10): eee A-7__-- 0-2 100 85 | 0. 05-0. 20 .21 4, 5-5.0 | Subangular___| High. 
Clay_.----.-------- (0) 5 eee ee A-7 22---- 100 85 | 0. 05-0. 20 .21 4, 5-5.0 | Blocky_____.. High. 
Silt loam__________- ML or CL____| A~4 to A-6.| 100 83 | 0. 80-2. 50 .26) 4.5-5.0 | Crumb ______ Low. 
Silty clay loam_____.| CL_._______- A-6___-_ Le 100 98 | 0. 20-0. 80 . 28 4.5-5.0 | Blocky..____- Moderate. 
Silt loam____._.____ ML or CL__...| A-4_..-___- 100 93 Q) . 06 4, 5-5. 0 | Massive__.___ Low. 2 
Silty clay or clay_..__. MH, CL, CH_} A-7_______- 100 80 | 0. 02-0. 20 -22 | 4.5-5.0 | Massive_._--. Moderate,to 
high. 

Fine sandy loam__..., SM-SC_____. A-4__00 oe 99 45 | 2. 50-5. 00 13 5. 1-5. 5 | Granular 
Fine sandy loam___._ SM-SC or SC_} A-4._.-2 99 45 | 2. 50-5. 00 15 | 6.1-5.5 | Blocky_______ 
LOA. seen en ML-CL_..__- A-4 or A-6_ 99 70 | 0, 80-2, 50 14 5. 1-5. 5 | Blocky______- 
Fine sandy loam....-.| SM—SC or SC_| A-2 or A-4_ 99 35 | 2. 50-5. 00 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive 
Silt loam______-_-_. ML-CL_.__-. A-4_. 0 222. 100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 -22) 5.1-5.5 | Crumb__..__- 
Silt loam or fine ML-CL_____- A-4__. 0 - 100 65 | 0. 80-2. 50 25 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive 

sandy loam. 
Loam or silt loam..._| CL.22-__222_- A-4_00 oe 100 70 | 0. 20-0. 80 -20; 5.1-5.5 | Massive 
Silt loam or fine ML or CL; A-4___-- oe 100 65 | 0. 20-0. 80 -20; 51-55 | Massive 

sandy loam. SM-SC. 
Loamy sand_-__.___- SM__.______- AS De oe eke 100 15 | 5. 00-10. 0 -07 | 4,5-5.0 | Single grain___| Low 
Loamy sand... .__- SP-SM____-. A-2 to A-3_| 100 5 | 5. 00-10. 0 .06 | 4.5-5.0 | Single grain___| Low 
Loamy sand___.__.- i a oe 100 15 | 5. 00-10. 0 .06 | 5.1-5.0 | Single grain___| Low. 
Loamy fine sand___._ SMe ected 100 25 | 5. 00-10. 0 . 07 5. 1-5. 5 | Single grain___| Low. 
Loamy sand._____-- fk a | 100 15 | 5. 00-10. 0 . 06 5. 1-5. 0 | Single grain___| Low. 
Silt loam__.---___ ML or CL....| A-6 or A-4_| 100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 | -25) 5.1-5.5 | Crumb______- Low. 
Silt loam_____ 22. ML or CL____| A-6 or A-4.] 100 80 | 0. 80-2. 50 27 5. 1-5. 5 | Blocky.______ Low. 
Silty clay loam______ Chis 2ocecmcs A-6____.__. 100 90 | 0. 20-0. 80 . 20 5. 1-5. 5 | Blocky_____.. Moderate. 
Clayssccccacacscue. O15 Eevee eens A-7_ 0-2 100 95 | 0. 05-0. 20 . 20 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive______ High. 
Gravelly fine sandy GM or SM___}| A-I______- 30 25 | 2. 50-5. 00 .10} 5.1-5.5 | Crumb... _ Low. 

loam. 
Gravelly sandy loam_| GM or SM__-| A-1 or A~2_ 40 15 | 2. 50-5. 00 . 08 5. 1-5. 5 | Bloeky_____-- Low. 
Gravelly sandy clay | GC_____.___- =) ae 40 30 | 0. 80-2. 50 .O7 | 5.1-5.5 | Bloecky.______ Low. 

loam, j 
Loamy coarse sand__| SW-SP_____- Bed oo cocoa 30 10 | 5. 00-10. 0 .30 | 5.1-5.5 | Single grain_._. Low. 
() <-ssseseseoennke esiedecue ne O)eseten see () @) (*) «@) @) Clsesceseee ee | @). 
Silt loam_.-__2.22_- MI-CL____-- A-6._.---- 100 95 | 0. 80-2. 50 -25 | 4 5-5.0 / Crumb._____- Low. 
Silt loam__-_-- 2. ML-CL.....- A-6______-. 100 95 | 0. 80-2. 50 -20 | 4.5-5.0] Crumb_______ Low. 
Slity clay loam______ MI-CL_-_-__- A-6 or A-7_| 100 98 | 0. 05-0. 20 -08 | 4 5-5.0/ Bloecky______- Moderate. 
Silty clay loam._____ 1 eee Pty eee 100 OS eee toe es ade eae 4. 5-5.0 | Bloecky-__-.-- Moderate. 
Clayescsece nk eowece MH-CH_-_..- A-7___----- 100 OF eae x cteas 8S cre! eters 4.5-5.0 | Massive.__.__| High. 
Fine sandy loam___.. SM-SC_____- A~4___----- 100 45 | 0. 80-2. 50 14) 5.1-5.5 | Granular____. Low. 

08M. soso look Chie csewesa A-4___-2 12. 100 70 | 0. 80-2. 50 17 5. 1-5. 5 | Granular. ____ Low. 
Clay loam__________ CL __-_ -. ASG 2cccscius 100 80 | 0. 80-2. 50 18 5. 1-5. 5 | Bloeky_._-.._ Moderate. 

MAY ow osee we weceses CH ceeaag de AST os 100 98 | 0. 20-0. 80 20 | 5.1-5.5 | Massive._____ High. 
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Tasix 7—Brief description of the soils of Covington County, 


Symbol 

on map Soil name 

Lt Leaf silt loam. 

Mt Mantachie and Falaya soils. 

My Myatt silt loam. 

Oc Ochlockonee fine sandy loam. 

Oh Ochlockonee soils, local alluvium. 

Om Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and Iuka soils. 

OrA Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

OrB Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

OrB2 Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 pereent slopes croded. 

Orc Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

OrC2 Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Orc3 Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ord Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

OrD2 Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

OsB Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

OsB2 Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

OsC2 Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

PhA Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

PhB Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

PnA Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

PnB Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

PrA Providence silt loam, 0 te 2 percent slopes. 

PrB Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

PrB2 Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Prc Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

RsA Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

RsB Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

RsB2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

RsC Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

RsC2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

RsC3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

RsD Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

RsD2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

RsD3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

RsE Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Description of soil and site 


Depth 
from 
surface 


Silt loam over sandy clay loam and clay; formed on 
stream terraces in old alluvium of Coastal Plain 
origin. 


Stratified silt loam formed in recent alluvium of Coastal 
Plain and loessal origin; subject to overflow. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam and silty clay; formed on 
stream terraces in old alluvium of Coastal Plain 
origin. 


Stratified fine sandy loam, sandy loam, and loamy 
sand; formed in recent alluvium on the flood plains 
of streams. 


4 to 6 inches of fine sandy loam over about 18 inches of 
loam or clay loam; underlain by compact sandy loam 
that overlies sandy loam or clay loam; formed in 
sandy Coastal Plain material on uplands. 


4 to 8 inches of silt loam over about 18 inches of silty 
clay loam; contains a fragipan that is underlain by 
silty clay or clay. 


4 to 6 inches of loam over loam or clay loam; underlain 
by compact loam or fine sandy loam that overlies 
loam or clay loam; formed in sandy Coastal Plain 
material on uplands. 


Stratified fine sandy loam, loam, and clay loam; formed 
a stream terraces in old alluvium of the Coastal 
lain. 


4 to 5 inches of silt loam over 18 to 30 inches of silty clay 
loam ; underlain by compact silty clay loam that over- 
lies Coastal Plain silty clay loam to clay; formed ina 
thin layer of loess over Coastal Plain material on 

\ uplands. 


i 4 to 6 inches of fine sandy loam over 1 to 1% feet of 
| loam or clay loam; underlain by fine sandy loam to 
sandy loam; formed in sandy Coastal Plain material 
on uplands. 


0-6 
6-29 
29-53 


53-72 


0-6 

6-17 
17-37 
37-60 


0-7 

7-10 
10-23 
23-37 


37-55 


0-6 

6-10 
10-22 
22-30 
30-60 


0-4 

4-12 
12-28 
28-70 


Miss., and their estimated pigeon and chemical properties—Continued 
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Classification Percentage | 
passing sieve ! Available | Shrink-swell 
Permeability} water | Reaction Structure potential 
| capacity 
USDA texture Unified AASHO |No. 10/No. 200 
Inches per Inches per 
| hour inch pH 
Silt loam___-_-_---- ae or CL.___| A~4.______- 100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 0.14 | 4.5-5.0 | Granular. .___ Low. 
Silty clay loam____.| CL.-------__ A-4_.., -2-- 100 95 | 0. 20-0. 80 Peer 4. 5-5.5 | Blocky. -__-_- Low. 
ClAY 4.25 amen cee CH ieueseudss AT ioc scn en 100 98 | 0. 20-0. 80 -20; 4.5-5.0; Blocky.-___-- . High. 
Clay kabel CH swiasccetex ArTeceske. 100 98 | 0. 20-0. 80 .21; 4.5-5.0 Blocky_------) High. 
Silt loam____._.___- ML-CL._____- A-4 to A-6_} 100 80 | 0. 80-2. 50 20 5. 1-5. 5 | Crumb_.____- Low 
Silt loam____.-_---. L-CL_-_--- A-4 to A-6_} 100 80 | 0. 20-0. 80 20) 5.1-5.5 | Massive____-- | Low 
Silt loam_______-__- ML-CL_.__.. A-4 or A-6_} 100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 . 18 5. 1-5.5 | Crumb.._.._.) Low 
Silt loam_.__-..-.-_. ML-CL_.___- A-4 or A-6_}| 100 85 | 0. 20-0. 80 18 5. 1-5. 5 | Blocky__.____ Low. 
Silty clay loam_---_- Cbs zecsseess A-6___--_-- 100 93 | 0. 05-0. 20 . 06 5. 1-5. 5 | Blocky__.___- Moderate. 
Silty clay_-__-_-___- CL-CH______- A-7_- 100 98 | 0. 20-0. 80 .20 | 5.1-5.5 | Bloeky_____-- a to 
igh. 
Fine sandy loam_-_-__. SM-SC_____- A-4__..___-] 100 45 | 0. 80-2, 50 14 5. 1-5. 5 | Granular_____ Low 
Sandy loam__.._.._- SM-SC__.. A-4._---2-. 100 45 | 2. 50-5. 00 .12 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive______ Low 
Loam_-_---.------- ML-CL______ A-4_._..... 100 70 | 0. 80-2. 50 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive. -___- Low 
Loamy sand._._.._. SMe cewecceeu A-2__._._..] 100 15 | 5. 00-10. 0 o7 5. 1-5. 5 | Single grain Low 
Fine sandy loam_____ SM-SC_.____ A-4_..0 22. 100 45 | 0. 30-2. 50 abe 4, 5-5.0 | Crumb_____-- Low. 
Clay loam_._.---_-- OW Sie fet A-7 or A-6_| 100 75 | 0. 20-0. 80 -16 | 4.5-5.0 | Blocky_.__._- Moderate. 
Sandy loam_________ SM-SC. __.__ A-4._2-.02- 100 35 | 0. 05-0. 20 . 06 4. 5-5. 0 | Massive___-___ | Low. 
Sandy loam or clay SM-SC to A-6___--_-- 100 50 | 2. 50-5. 00 14 4,5-5.0 | Massive._____ | Low. 
loam. L. 
| 
100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 .20; 4.5-5.0 | Crumb_______ Low. 
100 90 | 0. 80-2. 50 23 4, 5-5.0 | Blocky.------ Moderate. 
100 75 | 0. 05-0. 20 . 06 4. 5-5. 0 | Massive______ Low to moder- 
ate. 
100 95 | 0. 05-0. 20 20 4. 5-5. 0 | Blocky.___-_. aa ea to 
high. 
Fine sandy loam___.- SM-SC_____. 100 35 | 0. 80-2. 50 13 5. 1-5. 5 | Crumb_..__-- Low. 
Silty clay loam_..__- Cl eee 100 90 | 0. 20-0, 80 -14 | 5.1-5.5 | Blocky__.__-- Moderate. 
MOAN 2 ote MI-CL_.___- 100 70 ; 0. 05-0. 20 12) 5.1-5.5 | Blocky_______ Ow. 
Loam_-.-.--------- ML-CL_._..- 100 70 | 0. 20-0. 80 16 | 5.1-5.5 | Blocky______- Low. 
Fine sandy loam_____ SM-SC__-____ 100 35 | 0. 80-2. 50 -13 | 5.1-5.5 | Crumb____-_- Low 
Silt loam__.______.- ML-CL__-.-- 100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 14 5. 1-5. 5 | Crumb_____. _| Low 
hoaMm 26 oo oe oe ML-CL-___._- 100 70 | 0. 80-2, 50 -18 | 5,1-5.5 | Blocky._.___- OW. 
pil clay loam or CL to CH____ re 6 or A-7_}| 100 | 85-98 | 0. 80-2. 50 . 06 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive..__-. Mees to 
oam. high. 
Fine sandy loam. .___ SM-SC_____- A-4__ 22 100 45 | 0. 80-2. 50 14 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive-_--.- Low. 
Silt loam___._______ ML-CL_____- A-4___0 oe 100 90 | 0. 80-2. 50 . 20 | 4. 59-5. 0 | Crumb.__.___ Low. 
Silt loam____-_._____ MI-CL__.._. A-6__-.---- 100 86 0. 80-2. 50 . 30 4. 5-5.0 | Blocky___--__ Moderate. 
Silty clay loam__.___ MI-CL_-_-___- A-7___.-_-- 100 89 | 0. 80-2. 50 . 30 4, 5-5. 0 | Blocky._____- Moderate. 
Silty clay loam______ MI-CL______ A-7_ 0 100 82 | 0. 05-0. 20 . 10 4, 5-5. 0 | Blocky_______ Moderate. 
Silty clay_._-__-.-_- MH-CH_..__- A-7___0---- 100 84 | 0. 20-0. 80 20 4.5 | Blocky __--_- High. 
Fine sandy loam.__.__| SM-SC_____- A-4_______- 100 45 2. 50-5. 00 13 4.5-5.0 | Granular. ___- Low 
ORM. ox ane Poectseesos 7; to eee 100 70 | 2. 50-5. 00 16 | 5.1-5.5 | Blocky_.____- Low 
Loam or clay loam.__| SC-CL____.__ A~4, A-6_._| 100 50 | 0. 80-2. 50 16 4, 5-5. 0 | Blocky_._____ Low 
Sandy loam.____._ SM-SC______ DF te 100 35 | 2. 50-5. 06 10) 455.0 | Single grain__.| Low 
/ 
| 
| 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 13 


Tasie 7.—Brief description of the soils of Covington County, 


Symbol Depth 
on map Soil name Deseription of soil and site from 
surface 
Inches 
RsE2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 
RsE3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
RsF Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes. 
RsF2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 
RsF3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
RucC Ruston, Ora, and Cuthbert soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
SbA Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 6 inches of loam over about 12 to 18 inches of Joam 0-7 
SbB- Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. or clay loam; underlain by about 12 inches of com- 7-26 
SbB2 Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. pact loam that overlies loam or sandy loam; formed 26-38 
SbC Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. in sandy Coastal Plain material, on uplands. 38-60 
SbC2 Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
StA Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Fine sandy loam over loam; underlain by clay loam; 0-11 
StB Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. formed on stream terraces in old alluvium of Coastal 11-25 
Plain origin. 25-37 
37-60 
SuB Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 8 to 6 inches of silt loam or fine sandy loam over plastic 3-9 
SuC Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. clay that is 5 to 10 feet or more thick; formed in 9-24 
SuD Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes. Coastal Plain clay on hills. 24-60 
Sw Swamp. About 12 inches of silt loam to sandy loam over clayey 0-12 
material. 12-48 
TdA Tilden fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 3 to 6 inches of fine sandy loam over silt loam or clay 0-5 
TdB Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. | loam; underlain by compact loam or fine sandy loam 5-8 
| that overlies fine sandy loam and sandy loam; formed 8~26 
on stream terraces in old alluvium of Coastal Plain 26-56 
origin. 
56-68 | 
Ve Vicksburg silt loam. Stratified silt loam formed in recent alluvium of loessal 0-6 
origin on the flood plains of streams. 6-48 
48-60 


1 The following are the percentages of material passing the No. 4 sieve in the Guin soils: 65 percent in the layer between 0 and 8 
inches; 70 percent in the layer between 8 and 12 inches; and 50 percent in the layer between 12 and 18 inches. In the Guin and Saffell 
complex, 50 percent of the materia! passes a No. 4 sieve in the layer between 26 and 36 inches. 
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Miss., and their estimated physical and chemical properties—Continued 


Classification Percentage 
passing sieve! Available Shrink-swell 
. Permeability] water | Reaction Structure potential 
capacity 
: USDA texture Unified AASHO |No. 10/No. 200 
Inches per Inches per 
hour ine pH 
i 
| 
0. 80-2. 50 0. 16 5. 1-5. 0 | Crumb____... Low 
0. 80-2. 50 18 | 5.1-5.5 | Blocky____.... Low. 
0. 05-0. 20 06 | 5.1-5.5 | Blocky______- Low 
0. 80-2. 50 18 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive_____.. Low. 
0. 80-2. 50 .19 5. 1-5.5 | Granular_____ Low. 
0. 20-0. 80 .16{ 6. 1-5.5 | Blocky.______ Low. 
0. 05-0. 20 -06} 5.1-5.5 | Blocky_______ Low. 
0. 20-0. 80 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive__..._. Low. 
0. 20-0. 80 18 4, 5-5.0 | Crumb._-__._ Low. 
0. 05-0. 20 21 4. 5-5.0 | Blocky_______ High. 
0. 05-0. 20 22 5. 1-5. 5 | Massive_.____- High. 
“0. 05-0. 20 |. 22) a | Massive.......| High 
Fine sandy loam_____ 100 45 | 0. 80-2. 50 15) 5.1-5.5 | Granular_____ Low 
Silt loam. ____--- 2 100 85 | 0. 80-2. 50 18 5. 1-5. 5 | Bloeky__..___ Low 
hoa: 223s6hneac 100 70 | 0. 80-2. 50 16 | 5.1-5.5 | Blocky_______ Low. 
Fine sandy loam_____ 100 45 | 0. 05-0. 20 06 5. 1-5. 5 | Platy or Low. 
massive. 
Sandy loam. __._.__- 100 45 | 0. 80-2. 50 .14; §.1-5.5 | Massive... __ Low. 
Silt loam. 2-2-2. ML-CL_.._-- | A4 to A-6_} 100 83 | 0. 80-2. 50 .25') 51-55 | Crumb._____- Low 
Silt loam__-________ ML-CL______ | A-4 to A-7_| 100 83 | 0. 80-2. 50 . 28; 5.1-5.5 | Massive... ___ Low 
to moderate. 
Silt loam_____-.-_2_ MI-CL_.._-- A-4 to A-6_} 100 83 | 0. 80-2. 50 .26 | 51-55 | Massive._____ Low. 


eee 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
§ Variable. 
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Soil series 
and map symbol 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 13 


Suitability as source of— 


TasLe 8.—Jnterpretation 


Soil features affecting engineering practices— 


Topsoil Sand Gravel Highway Dikes or 
location levees 

Bibb and Waverly (Bb)-} Poor.____---- PoOt lc oo udeu Poor__.----.-| Fair to poor__| Frequent flooding Fairly stable; not 

and poor drain- well suited to 
age; soil proper- shells. 
ties fair to good. 

Boswell! (BoB, BoC, Unsuited__.__| Unsuited. _._. Unsuited _ -- _- Plastic material; Stable on flat slopes; 
BoC2, BoD, BsC, high shrink-swell use in cores and 
BrD). potential. blankets. 

Bude (BuA, BuB, ee 6) Unsuited_ ___. Unsuited..._.| Poor to fair__., High water table; Slopes erode easily; 
BuB2). fragipan impedes use in cores; 

drainage. poor to fair. 

Cahaba (CaA, CaB)----| Good___--.-. Fair_---_.---- Poor. 22-2623 Good... .-..-.| Good properties Fairly stable; not 

except for possible particularly well 
flooding. suited to shells. 

Collins and Iuka soils Fair to good__| Unsuited- ~~ -- Unsuited _ _--- | Seasonally high Fairly stable on flat 
(Co, Cu). water table; slopes. 

occasional flood- 
ing. 

Eustis? (EsB, EsC, Haifsopestieoes Good.-_..---- POOFs ssceesce Fair to good__|Soil properties Poor stability; 
EsD, EsF, EtA, EuF). favorable. excessive seepage. 

Falkner (FaA, FaB)_-..-| Unsuited -...| Unsuited -...| Unsuited ---- Plastic clay subsoil; | Stable on gentle 

high shrink-swell slopes; use in 
potential. cores and 
blankets. 

Guin gravelly sandy POOP ou saaw<s Fair to good__; Good___------ Soil properties good__| Not well suited; 
loam (GgD, GgF). excessive seepage. 

Guin and Saffell Poor...-.-----| Fair to good_.| Good__.--_.-- Soil properties good__| Not well suited; 
gravelly sandy i excessive seepage. 
loams (GsC). 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Farm ponds 


Reservoir areas 


Embankments 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Irrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Waterways 


Suitability for 
septic tanks 


For excavated 
ponds; many 
areas are 
suited to im- 
pounding; 
frequent 
flooding. 


Good; impervi- 
ous to a depth 
of 5 feet or 
more. 


Good; impervi- 
ous. 


Excessive seep- 
age. 


Excessive seep- 
age in some 
areas. 


Excessive 
seepage. 


Impervious; will 
support deep 
water. 


Excessive 
seepage. 


Excessive 
seepage. 


Fairly stable on 
mild slopes. 


Slow permea- 
bility; erodes 
easily in 
sloping areas. 


| Fair stability; 


slopes need 
control. 


Fairly stable on 
gentle slopes. 


Fairly stable if 
used in cores, 
blankets, and 
dike sections. 


Fairly stable; too 
pervious. 


Slow permea- 
bility ; erodes 
easily in 
sloping areas. 


Fairly pervious; 
good stability 
and strength. 


Fairly pervious; 
good stability 
and strength. 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


Not needed; 
areas are 
sloping. 


Seasonally 
perched water 
table; 
needed in 
nearly level 
areas. 


Surface drainage 
needed in near- 
ly level areas; 
good internal 
drainage. 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
level slopes; 
moderately 
permeable ; 
frequent 
flooding. 


Not needed; has 
good natural 
drainage. 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
needed in 
nearly level 
areas, 


Not needed; has 
good natural 
drainage. 


Not needed; has 
good natural 
drainage. 


Moderately slow 
infiltration 
rate. 


High available 
water capac- 
ity; slow 


rate of absorp- | 


tion. 


Moderately 
high available 
water capac- 
ity; slow in- 
filtration rate. 


Moderate avail- 
able water ca- 
pacity; 
moderate in- 
filtration rate. 


Slow to moder- 
ate infiltration 
rate; high to 
moderate 
available 
water capac- 
ity. 


Rapid infiltration 


rate; low 
available 
water 

capacity. 


Slow infiltration 
rate; moder- 
ately high 
available 
water capacity. 


Rapid infiltration 
rate; low 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderately high 
infiltration 
rate; moderate 
to low avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Soil properties 
favorable; 
terraces not 


needed; diver- | 


sions may be 
needed to di- 
vert water 
from higher 
areas. 


| High erodibil- 


ity; high run- 
off potential. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 


favorable; 
may need di- 
versions to 
give protec- 
tion from run- 
off from high- 
er areas. 


Soil properties 


favorable; 
diversions may 
be needed to 
protect from 
runoff from 
higher areas. 


Moderate erodi- 
bility ; low 
runoff poten- 
tial; soil 
properties 
favorable. 


High erodibility 
in sloping 
areas; high 
runoff 
potential. 


Low runoff 
potential; soil 
properties 
favorable. 


Low runoff 
potential ; soil 
properties 
favorable. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


Moderate to 
high available 
water capacity ; 
low fertility; 
high erodibil- 
ity. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
to moderate 
fertility. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; 
moderate to 
low fertility. 


Moderate erodi- 
bility ; low 
available 
water ca- 
pacity ; low 
fertility. 


Erodes easily in 
sloping areas; 
moderate to 
low fertility ; 
low available 
moisture 
capacity. 


Low available 
moisture ca- 
pacity; low 
fertility. 


Low available 
moisture ca- 
pacity; low 
fertility. 


High water table; 
frequent 
flooding. 


Not suited; low 
percolation 
rate. 


Perched water 
table; low 
percolation 
rate. 


High percolation 
rate. 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
occasional 
flooding. 


Very high per- 
colation rate. 


Not suited; low 
percolation 
rate. 


High percola- 
tion rate. 


High percola- 
tion rate. 
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Taste 8.—Jnterpretation of 


Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting engineering practices— 

Soil series = 

and map symbol 
Topsoil Sand Gravel Road Highway Dikes or 
fill ' location levees 
‘ ~ | 
Gullied land (Gu)_.---- @icttsecmetns (() Lee eee @)S yen dees (G)seeeeecteea @) ceed tes eee (C)eeese ee eee 
Henry (Hn). ---------- PoOoressieecce Unsuited __.-| Unsuited _._-_| Poor to High water table; Poor to fair 
unsuited. fragipan impedes stability; use in 

internal drainage. cores. 

Tzagora (IzA).--------- Upper 14 Unsuited ____| Unsuited -.--} Poor._.-.-.-- Heavy, plastic clay Fairly stable on 

feet fair, : at a depth of flat slopes; use 
about 1% feet. in cores and 
blankets. 

Leaf (Lt)-------------- Poor. -_-.---- Unsuited___--| Unsuited_- - —- POGPsseeccsce Plastic clay; high Fairly stable; use in 
shrink-swell poten- cores and blankets. 
tial. 

| 
Mantachie and Falaya | Fair.__-_---- Unsuited_..-.| Unsuited_ ---- Fair_..-.-.--| Somewhat poorly Poor to fair stabil- 
soils (Mf#). drained; occa- ity; may be used 
sional to frequent in dikes if properly 
flooding. controlled; low 
shrink-swell 
potential. 

Myatt (My).---------- POOP essceeses Unsuited _ --_- Unsuited__.--} Poor_..------ Fragipan impedes Poor stability; may 

internal drainage. be used in cores 


and blankets. 


Ochlockonee (Oc, (Qh, | Fair to good._} Unsuited to Unsuited.. _-—- Fair to good_-_| Soil properties satis- | Stable on gentle 
Om).4 fair; the factory; the Iuka slopes; low shrink- 
Juka soil in soil in the Om swell potential. 
the Om mapping unit is 
mapping moderately well 
unit is drained and is sub- 
unsuited. ject to occasional 
or frequent 
flooding. 
Ora (OrA, OrB, OrB2, | Fair__...-_-- Unsuited_ ...- Unsuited__.__| Fair to good__| Erodes easily; fragi- | Fairly stable; low 
OrC, OrC2, OrC3, pan impedes shrink-swell 
OrD, OrD2, OsB, internal drainage. potential. 


OsB2, OsC2). 


Pheba (PhA, PhB).----| Poor_------.-- Unsuited - --~- Unsuited. -.-- Fair to good_.| Somewhat poorly Fairly stable; low 
drained; fragipan shrink-swell 
impedes internal potential. 
drainage. 

Prentiss (PnA, PnB)-_---] Fair.-------- Unsuited . ---- Unsuited_. --; Fair to good__| Fragipan impedes Fairly stable; low 
internal drainage. shrink-swell 

potential. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Agricultural 
drainage 
Reservoir areas Embankments 
(C) ssacesede css ao Gee saeesssaesee 
Low seepage Poor to fair High water 
rate. stability; use table; ponded 
in cores. part of the 
year; slowly 
permeable. 


Impervious be- 
low a depth of 
1% feet; will 
support deep 
water. 


Impervious; will 
support deep 
water. 


Moderate to low 
seepage. 


Impervious____-- 


Ranges from 
excessive 
seepage to 
impervious; 
Iuka soil 
has moderate 
seepage. 


Excessive to 


slow seepage. 


Moderate to 
slow seepage. 


Excessive to slow 
seepage. 


Fairly stable in 
sloping areas; 
use in cores, 
blankets, and 
dike section. 


High shrink- 
swell potential; 
cracks when 
dry. 


Fair stability; 
can be used in 
dams if pro- 
perly con- 
trolled. 


Erodes easily in 
sloping areas; 
can be used in 
cores, blankets, 
and dikes, 


Fair stability and 
strength. 


Good strength; 
fairly stable. 


Fair stability 
and strength, 


Fair stability; 
good strength. 


725-019—65——5 


Moderate to 
slow permea- 
bility ; level 
slopes; needs 
surface 
drainage. 


Slow infiltration 
rate; nearly 
level slopes; 
needs surface 
drainage. 


Moderately per-~ 
meable; sea- 
sonally high 
water table; 
nearly level 
slopes; surface 
drainage 
needed. 


Slowly permeable 
on flat slopes; 
surface drain- 
age needed. 


Needs surface 
drainage; in- 
ternal drainage 
satisfactory. 


Seasonally 
perched water 
table; surface 
drainage 
needed in 
nearly level 
areas, 


Seasonally 
perched water 
table; surface 
drainage 
needed. 


Seasonally 
perched water 
table; surface 
drainage 
needed in 
level areas. 


Irrigation 


Slow infiltration 
rate; moder- 
ately high 
available 
water 
capacity. 


Moderate rate of 
infiltration ; 
moderate 
available 
water 
capacity. 


Slow iafiltration 
rate; moder- 
ately high 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderate to slow 
infiltration 
rate; moderate 
available 
water capac- 
ity. 


Slow infiltration 
rate; moderate 
available 
water capac- 
ity. 


Moderate infil- 
tration rate; 
moderate 
available 
water capacity, 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity ; 
moderate infil- 
tration rate to 
a depth of 2 
feet. 


Moderate infil- 
tration rate to 
a depth of 2 
feet; moderate 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderate infil- 
tration rate to 
a depth of 24 
inches; moder- 
ate available 
water capacity. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Waterways 


Suitability for 
septic tanks 


Not needed, be- 
cause of flat 
slopes. 


Impervious clay 
at a depth of 
about 1% feet. 


Not needed; 
slopes are 
nearly level. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Fragipan about 
1 foot be- 
neath the 
surface. 


Soil properties 
suitable; ter- 
races not 
needed; diver- 
sions may be 
needed in some 
fields. 


Terraces needed, 
except on nearly 
level areas; 
soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Terraces not 
needed; diver- 
sions may be 
needed in some 
fields; soil 
properties 
favorable. 


Low available 
water ca- 
pacity; low 
fertility. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


Moderate to high 
available water 
capacity ; 
low fertility. 


Not needed; 
slopes are 
nearly level. 


Not needed; 
slopes are 
nearly level. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
to moderate 
fertility. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; 
shallow root- 
ing zone, 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


Not suited, be- 
cause of high 
water table 
and low per- 
colation rate. 


Low percola- 
tion rate; 
seasonally 
high water 
table. 


Slow percolation 
rate; sea- 
sonally high 
water table. 


Moderate perco- 
lation rate; 
seasonally 
high water 
table; occa- 
sional to 
frequent 
flooding. 


Slow percola- 
tion rate; high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Occasional to 
frequent 
flooding. 


Poor because 
fragipan 
impedes inter- 
nal drainage. 


Perched water 
table; fragi- 
pan impedes 
internal drain- 
age. 


Perched water 
table; fragi- 
pan impedes 
internal drain- 
age. 
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Taste 8.—J/nterpretation of 
Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting engineering practices— 
Soil series ~ 7 
and map symbol 
Topsoil Sand Gravel Road Highway Dikes or 
fill location levees 
Providence (PrA, PrB, | Poor to fair__.} Unsuited__._- | Unsuited.__..| Fair toa Erodes easily; fragi- | Fairly stable; low 
PrB2, PrC). | depth of 1 pan impedes in- shrink-swell 
i to 2 feet; ternal drainage. potential. 
poor below 
that depth. 

Ruston (RsA, RsB, Generally Paitin wow cowe Unsuited— ___- Generally | Soil properties gen- Generally erodes 
RsB2, RsC, RsC2, good to fair, good, but erally favorable, but easily in sloping 
RsC3, RsD, RsD2, but the the the Cuthbert soil areas, but the 
RsD3, RsE, RsE2, Cuthbert Cuthbert contains plastic soil Cuthbert soil is 
RsE3, RsF, RsF2, soil in the soil is un- material and has stable on flat 
RsF3, RuC).3 RuC map- suited. moderate to high slopes and can be 

ping unit is shrink-swell po- used in cores and 
unsuited. tential. blankets. 

Savannah (SbA, SbB, Fair__..-.---- Unsuited _--~.- Unsuited__..-] Fair to good__| Fragipan impedes Fairly stable; low 
SbB2, SbC, SbC2). internal drainage. shrink-swell 

potential. 

Stough (StA, StB)_---_- Poor._------- Unsuited_ ~_-- Unsuited_.__- Fair to good_.| Somewhat poorly Fairly stable on 
drained; fragipan gentle slopes; 
impedes internal good strength. 
drainage. 

Susquehanna (SuB, POOP. cores se | Unsuited_._-_| Unsuited_.__- | Poor_-----.-- Highly plastic High shrink-swell 

SuC, SuD). | | material; high potential. 
i shrink-swell 
potential. 

Swamp (Sw)_-.------- Unsuited _ ___- Unsuited_ ___- Unsuited _ ____ Unsuited__...| Wet, spongy mate- Wet, spongy mate- 
rial; should be rial; should be 
removed where removed where 
practical. practical. 

Tilden (TdA, TdB)_-_-- Paips.cecsas5 Unsuited_-_--| Unsuited_._._ Good to fair__| Fragipan impedes Fairly stable on 
internal drainage. gentle slopes; 

good strength. 

Vicksburg (Vc)__------ Fair to good__| Unsuited__.._] Unsuited_____ Fair__..----- Soil properties satis- | Low to moderate 

} factory, except stability; low 
for occasional shrink-swell 
flooding. potential. 


eh eR. e—owo oe 


1Yo find interpretations for the Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils 


ratings given for the Boswell and Savannah series. 


(BrD) and the Boswell and Savannah soils (BsC), see the 
The Cuthbert soils are rated the same as the Boswell soils. 


? To find interpretations for Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 percent slopes, sce the ratings given for the Eustis and Ruston series. 


3 Variable. 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Farm ponds 


very slow 
seepage. 


Seepage gener- 


the Cuthbert 
soil is imper- 
vious to a 
depth of 5 
feet. 


Excessive seep- 
age to slow 
seepage. 


Moderate to 
slow seepage. 


support deep 
water. 


Excessive 
seepage. 


Moderate to 
slow seepage. 


ally excessive; 


Impervious; will 


Low seepage__... 


and strength. 


Erodes easily in 
sloping areas; 
the Cuthbert 
soil has slow 
permeability. 


Fairly stable on 
gentle slopes; 
low shrink- 
swell potential. 


Fairly stable on 
gentle slopes; 
low shrink- 
swell potential, 


Slowly permeable; 


high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Unsuitable; 
subsidence. 


Fairly stable on 
gentle slopes; 
low shrink- 
swell potential. 


Fair stability 
and strength. 


| 
| 
| 


perched water 
table at the 
surface; surface 
drainage 
needed in 
nearly level 
areas. 


Not needed, be- 
cause the 
soils are slop- 
ing. 


Surface drainage 
needed in 
nearly level 
areas. 


Perched water 
table; slow 
runoff; surface 
drainage 
needed, 


Very slowly 
permeable; 
subsurface 
drainage 
difficult. 


Water table at 
the surface; 
outlets difficult 
to locate. 


Surface drainage 
needed in 
nearly level 
areas, 


Surface drainage 
needed; 
internal 
drainage 
satisfactory. 


filtration in the 
uppermost 24 
inches; moder- 
ate available 
water capac- 
ity. 


For most of the 
soils, moderate 
rate of infil- 
tration and 
moderate 
available 
water capac- 
ity; the Cuth- 
bert soil has 
high available 
water capac- 
ity. 


Moderately slow 
infiltration 
rate; moderate 
available 
water capacity. 


Moderate infil- 
tration rate in 
upper 16 
inches; moder- 
ate available 
water capacity. 


Slow infiltration 
rate; high 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderate infil- 
tration rate in 
upper 2 feet; 
moderate 
available water 
capacity. 


Slow infiltration 
rate; high 
available 
water 
capacity. 


strongly slop- 
ing areas; soil 
properties 
favorable. 


For most of the 
soils, soil prop- 
erties are 
favorable; the 
Cuthbert soil 
has high erodi- 
bility and high 
runoff poten- 
tial. 


Erodes easily in 
sloping areas; 
soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Erodes easily; 
high runoff 
potential ; 
plastic clay. 


Not needed. ____. 


Not needed, be- 
cause of flat 
slopes; soil 
properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
suitable, 


strongly sloping 
areas; moder- 
ate available 
water capac- 
ity. 


Most of the 
soils erode 
easily, are 
moderate in 
available water 
capacity and 
are low in fer- 
tility; the 
Cuthbert soil 
has high avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Erodes easily in 
sloping areas; 
moderate 
available water 
capacity ; low 
fertility. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


Erodes easily; 
high available 
water capacity; 
low fertility. 


Not erodible; 
low position. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


High available 
water capacity; 
moderate 
fertility. 


Agricultural Irrigation Terraces and | Waterways Suitability for 
drainage diversions | septic tanks 
Reservoir areas Embankments i 
Moderate to Fair stability Seasonally Slow rate of in- Erodes easily in Erodes easily in Poor; fragipan 


impedes the 
internal drain- 
age. 


Moderately high 
pereolation 
rate; the 
Cuthbert soil 
has slow 
permeability, 


Fragipan im- 
pedes internal 
drainage. 


Perched water 
table; fragi- 
pan impedes 
internal 
drainage. 


Very slow per- 
colation rate. 


Water table at 
the surface. 


Fragipan ata 
depth of 2 
feet impedes 
internal 
drainage. 


Hazard of 
overflow. 


4 To find interpretations for the Mantachie soils in the Om mapping unit, see the ratings given for Mantachie and Falaya soils. 


Inter- 


pretations for the Iuka soils are the same as those for the Ochlockonee soils, except for differences mentioned in this table. 


5 To find interpretations for the Ora soils in the (RuC) mapping unit, see the Ora series. 


the Ruston soils, except for differences mentioned in this table. 


The Cuthbert soils are rated the same as 
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Highway and Foundation Engineering —Some of the 
problems of designing, constructing, and maintaining 
highways and building foundations are caused by the 
characteristics of the soils or by drainage. Bedrock in 
this county presents no problem, because of its great depth, 
but because it is buried deeply, it cannot be used as a 
footing for foundations. 

The data in table 8 can be used to evaluate the suitability 
of the various soils for use in highways and building 
foundations. The Boswell, Susquehanna, Leaf, and Falk- 
ner soils and the lower part of the Ora heavy substratum 
soils shrink when dry and swell when wet. These soils 
are not suitable for subgrades or footings. If they were 
used for such purposes, the contraction and expansion 
would cause the pavement to warp and crack or cause the 
foundation to give way. Cracking and warping can be 
minimized by using a thick layer of soil material that has 
a low shrink-swell potential as a foundation course beneath 
the pavement. 

Many soils have either a high water table or have ponded 
water on the surface for long periods each year. These 
soils are unfavorable as sites foc baldinge and are problem 
sites where roads are to be constructed. Roads on these 
soils should be constructed on fill sections, and adequate 
underdrains and surface drains ought to be provided. In 
low areas and in other areas that are flooded, roads are 
best constructed on a continuous embankment that is sev- 
eral feet above the level of frequent flooding. Swampy 
soils provide a poor foundation for roads; hence, they 
should be removed where practical from roadway sections 
and replaced by more suitable material. 

Table 8 shows the general suitability of the various soils 
as sources of topsoil for roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 
The soils rated “good,” for example loamy soils, respond 
well to management. If they are used as sources of top- 
soil, a good turf is easily established and maintained. 
Those soils that contain layers dominantly of sand, clay, 
or gravel are rated “poor.” The suitability rating of a 
soil as a source of sand is based mainly on a knowledge of 
soils that have provided suitable construction material 
in the past. 

The suitability of soil as material for road fill depends 
largely on the texture and the natural content of water. 
Very plastic soils that are wet are difficult to handle, to 
dry, and to compact. They are given a rating of “poor.” 
The subsoil of the Susquehanna, Boswell, Izagora, and 
other very plastic soils that have a high shrink-swell po- 
tential are rated “poor.” Highly crodible soils composed 
mainly of fine sand or silt, such as the Bude and Provi- 
dence soils, require moderately gentle slopes, close control 
of moisture while compacting, and rapid revegetation of 
side slopes to prevent erosion. These soils are rated “fair” 
as a source of road fill. 

Soil features that affect the location of highways are 
also given in table 8. In this county the major soil fea- 
tures considered are (1) a high water table, (2) frequency 
and duration of flooding, (3) shrink-swell potential, (4) 
bearing capacity, and (5) stability of slopes and 
emb ents. 

Agricultural Engineering —An estimate of the evalu- 
ation of the soil features as they affect agricultural engi- 
neering is given in table 8. In planning agricultural 
engineering practices in this county, it will be helpful to 
study the engineering properties given in tables 6 and 7. 


If good yields of crops are to be obtained, some of the 
soils need dikes or levees to protect them from flooding. 
The major features that influence the suitability of the 
soil material for dikes and levees are (1) stability, (2) 
shrink-swell potential (cracking when dry), (3) permea- 
bility, and (4) variability of Soil oakevial 

The soil feature considered important in the construc- 
tion of reservoir areas for farm ponds is permeability of 
the soil and of the underlying material. Permeability con- 
trols the rate of seepage. Soils that are rapidly permeable 
or those that are underlain by a permeable layer are un- 
suited to farm ponds. The features important for em- 
bankments for farm ponds are permeability, shrink-swell 
hear and strength and stability of the soil material. 

ome embankments for farm ponds are constructed with 
an inner core of clayey, impermeable material that is 
covered by an outer shell of silty or sandy material. This 
type of construction prevents most of the seepage through 
the embankment and improves the stability of the em- 
bankment slopes. 

Many of the soils need a good drainage system for 
most agricultural crops to be grown. Adequate outlets 
are essential to good drainage, and in some places drainage 
outlets can be provided by dragline ditches that lead 
from poorly drained areas to streams. Many of the 
streams need to be cleared of brush and vegetation to im- 
prove the flow of water. 

V-type and W-type ditches serve as field drains and 
carry water from rows to secondary drainage ditches. 
As the name implies, the V-type ditch is shaped like the 
letter V. It has 38: 1 minimum side slopes, is easy to 
maintain, and can be crossed by farm machinery. Water, 
however, will not drain easily into a V-type ditch unless 
the soil is leveled or special inlets are made. 

A W-type ditch is built by moving the spoil from two 
small parallel ditches toward the center of the area be- 
tween the ditches. This produces a ridge between the 
ditches. Water from the rows can drain easily into each 
of the two ditches. The raised center can be cultivated, 
or it can be used as a road or turn row. 

The arrangement of rows is important in providing 
drainage on farms. The grade of the rows should be just 
enough so that excess water will run off slowly and will 
not cause erosion. For most soils in the county, the best 
grade is 0.8 foot of fall per 100 feet of row length. Care 
1s needed to keep the rows short enough so that the volume 
of water to be handled is not too large. 

The soils that have a permeability of more than 0.05 
inch of water per hour are suitable for tile drains. Open 
dragline ditches or streams serve as outlets. 

In this county supplemental irrigation is likely to be 
needed for part of the growing season because rainfall 
is not always distributed evenly. Much of the rain falls 
in winter, and generally from June through September 
there is not enough moisture for optimum growth of 
plants. 

The soil features that affect irrigation designs and prac- 
tices are (1) intake rate, (2) slope, and (3) available 
water capacity. The soils that have low available water 
capacity and a rapid intake rate require frequent appli- 
cations of water. Those soils that have a very slow in- 
take rate or that are not highly productive are poorly 
suited to irrigation. 
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Three methods of irrigation are suited to this county— 
the sprinkler system, graded furrow, and contour border 
methods. There are limitations and advantages to all three 
methods. 

The sprinkler method is suited to many soils and vary- 
ing slopes. Land leveling is not necessary, but the labor 
requirement is high. The graded furrow method is suited 
to medium- and fine-textured soils. Land smoothing or 
leveling is usually required, but the labor requirement for 
operation is not high. The contour furrow method can 
be used on slightly steeper slopes than the furrow method, 
and the amount of labor required for operation is low 
to moderate. 

Most of the cultivated soils in the Ruston-Ora-Savannah 
and the Providence-Bude associations, shown on the gen- 
eral soil map, require various agricultural engineering 
practices to reduce erosion. The soil material in these 
associations is favorable for the construction of terraces 
and diversions. 

Large fields and uniform slopes are best suited to 
terraces. Land smoothing permits construction of ter- 
races that are well alined and easily farmed. Most ter- 
races are constructed on a slight grade. Excess water is 
drained into natural depressions or constructed water- 
ways. These waterways need a cover of vegetation that 
reduces erosion. Special care will be needed to establish 
vegetation on those soils that have low available water 
capacity and low fertility. 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


In this section are discussed the factors that affect the 
formation of soils, the processes of soil formation, and the 
classification of the soils into higher categories. Fol- 
lowing this, the great soil groups are defined, and a soil 
profile that is typical for each series is described. 


Formation of Soils 


Soil is a function of climate, plant and animal life, 
parent material, topography, and time. The nature of the 
soil at any point on the earth depends upon the combina- 
tion of the five major factors at that point. All five of 
these factors come into play in the formation of every soil. 
The importance of each differs from place to place; some- 
times one is more important, and sometimes another. In 
extreme cases one factor dominates in the formation of the 
soil and fixes most of its properties, as is common when the 
parent material consists of pure quartz sand. Little can 
happen to quartz sand, and the soils derived from it have 
faint horizons. Even in quartz sand, however, a distinct 
profile can be formed under certain types of vegetation 
where the topography is low and flat and a high water 
table is present. Thus, for every soil the past combination 
of the five major factors is of the first importance to its 
present character. 

Climate—Climate as a genetic factor affects the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological relationship in the soil, pri- 
marily through the influence of precipitation and tempera- 
ture. Water dissolves minerals, supports biological 


activity, and transports minerals and biological residues 
through the profile. The amount of water that. actually 
percolates through the soil over a broad area depends 
mainly upon the rainfall, relative humidity, and length of 
the frost-free period. At a given point, the amount of 
downward percolation is also affected by physiographic 
position and by the permeability of the soil. 

Temperature influences the kinds and the growth of or- 
ganisms and the speed of physical and chemical reactions 
in the soils. Variations in the microclimate cause certain 
characteristics of the soils to differ from those developed 
under the prevailing macroclimate. 

The climate of Covington County is of the humid, warm- 
temperate, continental type. Over the county, climate is 
a uniform factor in the development of the profile, and it 
has made a marked impression on most of the soils, The 
soils are moist and subject. to leaching much of the time 
from December 1 through August 20, They are usually 
moderately dry from August 20 through November 30. 
The soils are seldom frozen, and then only to a depth of 
1 to 2 inches. Therefore, freezing and thawing have had 
little or no effect on the weathering and soil-forming 
processes. 

Plant and animal life——-Micro-organisms are indispens- 
able in the development of soils. Bacteria, fungi, and 
other micro-organisms aid in weathering rock and decom- 
posing organic matter. The larger plants serve to alter the 
microclimate, to furnish organic matter, and to transfer 
elements from the subsoil to the surface soil. The kinds 
and numbers of plants and animals that live on and in the 
soil are determined in large part by the climate and, to 
varying degrees, by the parent material, relief, and age of 
the soil. 

Not much is known of the fungi and micro-organisms in 
the soils of this county, except that they are confined to the 
uppermost few inches. Ants, earthworms, and other in- 
vertebrates are most active in the Al and A2 horizons and 
in the upper part of the B horizon, where they carry on a 
slow but continual cycle of soil mixing. Mixing of soil 
material by rodents does not appear to have been of much 
consequence in the county. 

The native vegetation on the slopes was largely a heavy 
growth of longleaf pine. On some of the hills, there was 
also white oak, red oak, dogwood, and some shortleaf pine. 
Hickory, sweetgum, blackgum, persimmon, wild cherry, 
post oak, blackjack oak, and other kinds of trees were on 
some of the lower slopes. On the bottom lands along 
streams the growth was principally shortleaf and loblolly 
pine, blackgum and sweetgum, bay, ash, magnolia, and 
several species of oak and maple with an understory of 
vines, shrubs, and herbaceous plants. Before the timber 
was cut, the understory was sparse on the uplands. 

Only the major differences in the original vegetation 
are reflected, to any extent, in the soils. The cutting of the 
virgin forest and the burning of the refuse, which followed 
logging operations, has changed the kinds of trees in the 
forests, but not to the extent that the influence of the trees 
on soil development has changed. The clearing of land 
for agriculture has introduced new plants that may influ- 
ence the future development of the soils. 

Parent material —Parent material is the unconsolidated 
mass from which a soil develops. It is largely responsible 
for the chemical and mineralogical composition. of soils. 
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In this county the parent material of most of the soils is 
sedimentary sand, silt, and clay of the Coastal Plain. 
Three geologic formations—the Citronelle (Pliocene), the 
Hattiesburg clay (Miocene), and the Catahoula sandstone 
(Miocene) appear at the surface (4). A few of the soils 
formed in a thin mantle of loess that overlies the Citro- 
nelle formation or Hattiesburg clay. Most of the soils of 
uplands formed from material of the Citronelle formation, 
which underlies most of the county. A few formed from 
the Hattiesburg clay, which lies immediately beneath the 
Citronelle formation and outcrops on the lower slopes and 
elevations in many places. The Catahoula formation, 
which outcrops in streambanks and forms the bed of most 
of the larger streams, does not contribute to the parent 
material of the soils in this county. 

The soils along the larger streams in the county formed 
from material transported and deposited by streams. 
Much of this alluvial material originated from the soils 
and parent material of the nearby uplands, but some came 
from the same kind of soils or parent. material in counties 
to the north, The soils on first bottoms are subject to an- 
nual deposition, but those on the terraces may not receive 
any deposition or may be subject to only occasional depo- 
sition. Along drainageways throughout the uplands, there 
are narrow strips of local alluvium that has been modified 
little, if any, by the soil-forming processes. 

Topography —Topography is largely determined by the 
kind of geologic formation, the geologic history of the 
general area, and the effects of dissection by streams. It 
influences the formation of the soils through its effects on 
moisture relations, erosion, temperature, and plant cover. 
This influence is modified by the other four factors of soil 
formation. 

In this county the topography is determined largely by 
the predominantly sandy Citronelle formation. The to- 
pography of the county is characterized by moderate to 
steeply sloping hills that are dissected by relatively wide 
stream valleys. The hills range in altitude from less than 
200 feet below sea, level to 400 feet above, and from 25 to 
200 feet above the floor of the valley. The tops of most of 
the hills are nearly level or gently sloping and are rela- 
tively wide. Except along upland drainageways, most of 
the soils formed in alluvium are nearly level. 

Time.—The length of time required for the development 
of a soil depends largely on the other factors of soil forma- 
tion. Less time is generally required for a soil to develop 
in a humid, warm region where plant growth is abundant 
than in a dry, cold region where vegetation isscanty. Also, 
less time is required if the parent material is coarse tex- 
tured than if it is fine textured, other things being equal. 

Geologically the soils of the county are young. Never- 
theless, the humid climate, the moderately porous texture, 
and abundant vegetation have contributed to the rapid 
development of most of the soils. Many of the soils on the 
smoother slopes and older stream terraces have developed 
to maturity. On the first. bottoms and in areas of local 
alluvium, the soil material has been in place too short a 
time to allow for mature development. 


Processes of Soil Formation 


Soil-forming processes are complex because of the wide 
range in parent material, relief, age, and biologic activity. 
Except where the parent material and relief are extreme 


enough to suppress or overbalance the other factors, pod- 
zolization is the primary soil-forming process in this 
county because of the kind of climate and vegetation. In 
many places the relief and parent material limit, or sup- 
press entirely, the progress of podzolization, and gleiza- 
tion then becomes active in varying degrees. In still other 
places neither of these processes has been active in the 
formation of the soils. he soils of the flood plains, for 
example, are immature, and the effects of these soil-form- 
ing processes are only weakly expressed in their profiles. 

Podzolization is the dominant soil-forming process in 
this county where the soils are sufficiently well drained 
and the texture is not too fine (3). Many of the soils of 
the county have been affected by this process. They are 
classified in the Red- Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 

Gleization is the dominant soil-ferming process in the 
development of other soils formed in fine-textured material 
that is impervious, or nearly so, and of some of the more 
nearly level soils. Soils formed in areas where water stood 
on or near the surface continuously are examples of such 
soils. The continuous wetness and the lack of oxygen 
resulted in the reduction of iron, the gray color, pro- 
nounced hydration, reduced leaching, accumulation of 
organic acids, and the anaerobic biological activity. Soils 
of this kind have been classified in the Low-Humic Gley 
great soil group. 

The combined processes of podzolization and gleization 
have influenced the development of still another group of 
soils, the Planosols. The soil-forming processes show evi- 
dence of podzolization in some soils and gleization in 
others. The intensity of the influence of each process de- 
pends on the characteristics of the parent material, relief, 
and biologic agents, Other soils, such as the Ora, Savan- 
nah, Providence, Prentiss, and Tilden, are influenced by 
both processes, as evidenced by the fragipan, which has 
formed under the moderately well drained part of the 
solum. 

Deep, soft mineral deposits of unconsolidated rock in 
which few or no clearly expressed soil characteristics have 
developed are the Regosols. In Covington County these 
soils have formed in quartz sand and gravelly sand. Few 
clearly expressed profile characteristics have developed. 
The resistance of the parent material is the factor mainly 
responsible for the characteristics, or lack of profile char- 
acteristics, in those soils. 

Because the alluvia] parent material was only recently 
deposited on the flood plains, only minor profile develop- 
ment has occurred in soils formed in the alluvial material. 
The profile is leached, as shown by the lack of carbonates 
and the acid reaction, and some organic matter has ac- 
cumulated in the A horizon. These soils are in the AI- 
luvial great soil group. For the names and a brief 
description of the soils in these various great soil groups, 
see table 9. 


Classification of Soils in Higher Categories 


Soils are placed in narrow classes for the purpose of 
discussing their suitability for agriculture and their man- 
agement requirements. They are placed in broader classes 
for study and comparison of large areas. The compre- 
hensive system of soil classification followed in the United 
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States consists of six categories (7). Beginning with the 
broadest category, these are the order, suborder, great soil 
group, family, series, and type. The suborder and family 
have never heen fully used and are not discussed in this 
report. 

There are three orders of soils—the zonal, the intra- 
zonal, and azonal. Zonal soils, in general, are charac- 
terized by well-differentiated horizons and by profiles that 
differ strongly according to the climatic-ecological zone 
within which they occur (5). Intrazonal soils have evi- 
dent, genetically related horizons that reflect the dominat- 
ing influence of some local factor of relief or parent. ma- 
terial over the normal effect of climate and vegetation. 
Azonal soils lack distinct, related horizons because of their 
youth, resistant material, or steep topography. 

The great soil group consists of soils that have com- 
mon internal characteristics. In table 9, the soil series 
in Covington County are listed by great soil groups. 
Some of the characteristics and the genetic relationship 
of the soils are shown im this table. 

The classification of soil series into great soil groups 
is based principally on those characteristics observed in 
the field. Supplementary laboratory data are limited. 
Further study may prove the classification to be incor- 
rect in some instances. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soiis 


In the Red- Yellow Podzolic great soil group are well- 
developed, well-drained, acid soils that have a thin, or- 
ganic AQ horizon and an organic-mineral A1 horizon. 
The Al horizon overlies a light-colored, bleached A2 hori- 
zon. Below is a red, yellowish-red, or yellow, more clayey 
B horizon. Coarse, reticulate streaks or mottles of red, 
yellow, brown, and light gray are characteristic of the 
deep horizons. 

The Ruston, Cahaba, and Boswell soils are examples of 
soils that have profiles like the central concept of soils in 
the Red- Yellow Podzolic great soil group. The profiles of 
the Ruston and Cahaba soils are similar, but the Ruston 
soils are on uplands, and the Cahaba soils are on terraces. 
The Ruston and Cahaba soils have coarser textured B and 
C horizons than the Boswell soils. They have a dark 
grayish-brown to yellowish-brown A1 horizon and a well- 
defined A2 horizon. The B2 horizon has moderate, me- 
dium and fine, subangular blocky structure and contains 
more clay than the Al or A2 horizon. The structure in 
the C horizon is less strong than that of the B horizon, and 
in most places the C horizon contains less clay than the B 
horizon. 

The content of organic matter is low in all of these 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. It ranges from 1.0 to 1.5 per- 
cent in the Al horizon but decreases markedly with in- 
creasing depth. The soils are strongly acid, low in ex- 
changeable potassium, and low in available phosphorus. 
In some profiles only traces are present. The cation- 
exchange capacity (milliequivalents per 100 grams of 
soil) ranges from 2.0 in the Al horizon to 7.55 in the 
B2 horizon (2). 

The dominant mineral in the silt fraction (2 to 50 
microns in diameter) is quartz. Illite, in at least trace 
amounts, is present in all horizons. Iaolinite and ver- 
miculite were present at several points in the profile, and 
halloysite and montmorillonite were also present at several 
points. In the clay fraction (less than 2 microns in diam- 


eter), kaolinite is probably the dominant mineral when 
the profile, as a whole, is considered. Within the topmost 
18 inches, vermiculite was present in equal or greater 
amounts than kaolinite, but it decreases with increasin 
depth. Gubbsite and illite are present in most places, an: 
lepidocrocite, goethite, and perhaps montmorillonite are 
present (2). 

The Boswell soils have a dark-gray to pale-brown, me- 
dium-textured Al horizon and a well-defined, light-gray 
to pale-brown A2 horizon. The Ai horizon overlies a 
red B2 horizon that is high in content of clay and has 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure. The C 
horizon is lighter colored than the BY. It is highly mot- 
tled and is massive. 

The content of organic matter is low in the Al horizon 
and it decreases with increasing depth. The soils are 
strongly acid, and as depth increases they become very 
strongly acid. Exchangeable potassium and available 
phosphorus are low. Cation-exchange capacity is rela- 
tively low in the Al and A2 horizons, but it is 54 to 57 
(milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil) in the B hori- 
zon. Base saturation is high in the Al and A horizons, 
but it is low in the B horizon (8). 

The dominant mineral in the clay fraction of the Al 
and A2 horizons is kaolin, with some illite. The dominant 
mineral in the B horizon is montmorillonite (8). There 
is some kaolin, quartz, and gibbsite, and perhaps some 
illite and vermiculite in the Band C horizons. 

Following are descriptions of Red- Yellow Podzolic soils 
in this county. 


Boswell Series 


The Boswell series consists of moderately well drained 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. These soils formed in acid 
clay of the Gulf Coastal Plain. 

The Boswell soils are associated with the Ruston and 
Susquehanna soils. They have a thinner solum and are 
less well drained than the Ruston soils, and their B and 
C horizons are more clayey. The Boswell soils have a 
thicker solum than the Susquehanna soils and are better 
drained than those soils. Their B and C horizons are 
clayey like those of the Susquehanna soils. 

The Boswell soils are not extensive in this county, and 
they are used chiefly for trees. Plastic clay near the sur- 
face limits their use for cultivation. 

The following describes a profile of Boswell silt loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, 1 mile north of Rockwell Church 
(sec. 6, T. 8 N., R. 16 W.) : 


Ap—0 to 3 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1, moist) or light-gray 
(10YR 7/1, dry) silt loam; moderate, fine, crumb 
structure; friable when moist; many fine roots; some 
small quartz pebbles; abrupt, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

A2-3 to 5 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2, moist) or white 
(10YR 8/2, dry) silt loam; weak, fine, crumb struc- 
ture; friable when moist; material from the B21 hori- 
zon ‘has been moved upward and mixed with the 
material in this horizon; many fine roots; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B21t—5 to 18 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) or red (2.5Y¥R 
4/8, dry) clay; moderate, fine and medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; plastic when wet; roots are com- 
mon; several old root channels are filled with silt 
from the Ap and A2 horizons; scattered fine quartz 
pebbles; abrupt, smooth boundary; very strongly 
acid. 
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TasLE 9,—Sotl series classified according to great soil 
I i 


Great soil group and series Brief profile description Position 
Red- Yellow Podzolic soils: 
Central concept— 
Boswell._...-------2------- Dark-gray silt loam over a subsoil of red clay; below is mottled | Uplands__.._._________- 
gray, plastic clay. 
Cahaba__.....-.--.- 2-22 Brown to dark-brown fine sandy loam over a subsoil of yellowish- | Terraces_.______________ 
red to strong-brown loam to fine sandy loam. 
Cuthbert. 22222-2222 eee Brown fine sandy loam over a subsoil of yellowish-red and yellowish- | Uplands.-..______._____ 
brown clay stratified with sandy material. 
rag0T ate cca tea tee Ges Dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam over a friable, yellowish-brown | Terraces...._.__._______ 
subsoil; below is plastic clay. 
Ruston--.-------.-----.------| Very dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam over yellowish-red to red Uplands.._.-.-.-.-___-- 
loam or clay loam, 
Daffell -.. goose esses eee cce Grayish-brown gravelly fine sandy loam over a subsoil of strong- | Uplands_--____________- 
brown gravelly sandy clay loam, 
Susquehanna.._____._-_____ 2 Yellowish-brown silt loam over a subsoil of mottled, gray clay....| Uplands..-._____.__.__- 
With a fragipan— 
Budesieccowace esse seeenecken Dark grayish-brown silt loam over a subsoil of yellowish-brown | Uplands__..____________ 
silty clay loam; a fragipan is 15 to 22 inches beneath the surface. 
Ora ete sit ote dela hee ee ee Fine sandy loam or silt loam over a yellowish-red, medium-textured | Uplands__._.__________. 
to moderately fine textured subsoil; a fragipan is 20 to 28 inches 
beneath the surface. 
Prentiss) 040.02 Joc oe oo Dark-gray fine sandy loam over a subsoil of yellowish-brown loam; | Terraces..._.__________.. 
a fragipan is 20 to 28 inches beneath the surface. 
Providence__.._-..--__.--_-___- Dark-brown silt loam over a subsoil of brownish-yellow or yellow- | Uplands__-...__________ 
ish-brown silty clay loam; a fragipan is 20 to 28 inches beneath 
the surface. 
Savannah________-2___-22_ eee Grayish-brown loam over a subsoil of yellowish-brown loam; a | Uplands_.___._.______._ 
fragipan is 20 to 28 inches beneath the surface. 
TH Otis Fae te let Oa eed Grayish-brown fine sandy loam over a subsoil of strong-brown | Terraces._..._________.- 
loam; a fragipan is 20 to 28 inches beneath the surface. 
Intergrading toward Low-Humic 
Gley soils— 
Walener a. ee Se eee alan Gray silt loam over a subsoil of pale-brown silty clay loam; below | Uplands.-.-..__________ 
is light brownish-gray elay. 
Alluvial soils: 
Central concept— 
Collins <i. ere ee eh als Dark grayish-brown silt loam over a subsoil of yellowish-brown | Flood plains. __________- 
silt loam. 
Malaya <2 52 25/2calsuo vetoes Brown to dark grayish-brown silt loam over a subsoil of mottled, | Flood plains___.________ 
yellowish-brown silt loam. 
PKG ieee ce ge eta ee Dark grayish-brown silt loam over a subsoil of yellowish-brown, | Flood plains__._.______- 
stratified silt loam and fine sandy loam. 
Mantachie__-_-___..-.------.--- Dark-gray silt loam over a subsoil of dark-gray to light brownish- | Flood plains....._-_._-- 
gray stratified silt loam and fine sand loam. 
Ochlockonee___----------.---- Dark-brown fine sandy loam over a subsoil of strong-brown sandy | Flood plains. ...----.--- 
loam. 
Vicksburg_____._-___-_-_-..--.-- The surface layer and subsoil are dark-brown silt loam__________- | Flood plains_-.---------- 
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Drainage class 


Profile development 


Weil drained_...________-__- 


Well drained_______._- 


725-019-656 


Moderately well drained__-__- 
Well drained______--------- 


Moderately well drained_..__ 


Well drained___._____-.---- 
Well drained___-.-.-------- 
Somewhat poorly drained_-_- 


Somewhat poorly drained___- 


Moderately well drained - - - - 


Moderately well drained _- -_ 


Moderately well drained. --- 


Somewhat poorly drained - -- 


Moderately well drained _--_ 


Somewhat poorly drained - - - 
Moderately well drained _ - - - 


Somewhat poorly drained -_ - - 


Moderately well drained___.__.-------- 


Moderately well drained to well drained_ 


Moderately well drained to well drained __ 


Moderate to strong. 


Moderate to strong. 


Strong to moderate, 


Strong to moderate. 


Slope range Parent material 
Percent 
2 to 17__--- Clayey Coastal Plain material_..._.._-.--------- Strong, 
Oto §._---- Old, medium-textured alluvium of Coastal Plain origin.| Moderate. 
5 to 17____- Unconsolidated, clayey and sandy Coastal Plain mater- 
ial. 
1 
0 to 2.--_-_ Old, medium-textured alluvium of Coastal Plain origin | Moderate. 
over fine-textured Coastal Plain alluvium. 
0 to 40___-- Unconsclidated, medium-textured Coastal Plain ma- | Moderate. 
terial. 
AtOBscece Unconsolidated, gravelly, medium-textured Coastal | Moderate. 
Plain material. 
2 to 17.___- Clayey sediments of the Coastal Plain._...-_.~-- Moderate. 
0 to 5-2. Thin mantle of loess over Coastal Plain material__..__- 
Oto 12.222 ‘Unconsolidated sediments of the Coastal Plain Moderate. 
0 to 5B_____- | Old, medium-textured alluvium of Coastal Plain origin-; Moderate. 
i 
0 to 8_____- Thin mantle of loessover medium-textured Coastal 
Plain material. 
| | 
0 to 8_.--_. Unconsolidated sediments of the Coastal Plain | Moderate. 
0 to §-_-_--- | Old, medium-textured alluvium of Coastal Plain origin. Moderate. 
| 
2 Thin mantle of loess over fine-textured material of the 
Coastal Plain. 
0 to 2... 2. Recent alluvium that originated from loess__ ____ Weak. 
0 to 2_-____ Recent alluvium that originated from loess_..-.------ Weak. 
0 to 2._____ Reeent alluvium of Coastal Plain origin -----.--- Weak. 
0 to 2._-___- Recent alluvium of Coastal Plain origin --.---~--- Weak, 
0 to 2_____- Recent alluvium of Coastal Plain origin --._----- Weak, 
0 to 2_____- Recent alluvium that originated from loess-__-_--_- Weak. 
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TABLE 9.—Soil series classified according to great soil 


Great soil group and series Brief profile description Position 
Planosols: 
With a fragipan— 
OOTY vee se coueee eye Gray silt loam over a subsoil of light brownish-gray silt loam; a | Uplands_......-_.-.-_-- 
fragipan is 6 to 20 inches beneath the surface. 
Phebe. ove cee eect se Grayish-brown loam over a subsoil of yellowish-brown loam or | Uplands_..___.__._____- 
silty clay loam; a fragipan is 15 to 25 inches beneath the surface. 
Stoughs 22 esc e dee eee eke Dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam over a subsoil of yellowish- | Terraces_......_______-- 
brown loam; a fragipan is 15 to 25 inches beneath the surface. 
With a elaypan— . 
(Cl one kda pete eesseucaeseee Dark-gray silt loam over a subsoil of light-gray sandy clay loam; | Terraces__._..____.____- 


Low-Humie Gley soils: 


contains a claypan. 
Grayish-brown silt loam over a subsoil of mottled gray, stratified 


Gray or light brownish-gray silt loam over a subsoil of light-gray 
heavy silt loam or silty clay loam; a fragipan is 10 to 22 inches 


Dark grayish-brown to light brownish-gray silt loam over a sub- 


Very dark grayish-brown loamy sand over a subsoil of reddish- 


| 31 |e) panne ee NEN RRs ar PeronS Payee 
silty clay loam and fine sandy loam. 
Myatt oon Sete 
beneath the surface. 
Wavetlye: s222csvechcee sees 
soil of mottled light-gray and olive-gray silt loam. 
Regosols: 
IU Sti8 2. oe. pe lade ee Sul 
brown to reddish-yellow loamy sand. 
GWIN esos cee aes 


Very dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam over a subsoil of 


Flood plains_ ___..--___- 


Terraces... 4-25. es0- 


Flood plains_-_-_.----_- 


Uplands and terraces_ - ~~ 


F 


B22t—18 to 17 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) or red (2.5YR 
4/8 to 25YR 5/6, dry) clay; common, medium and 
prominent mottles of light gray (1l0YR 7/2) ; moder- 
ate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
plastic when wet; roots are common and fine; several 
old root channels are filled with silt loam from the Al 
and A2 horizons; clear, smooth boundary; very 
strongly acid. 

B23t—17 to 28 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) or red (2.5YR 

4/8, dry) clay; many, fine, faint mottles of red (10R 

4/8) and prominent mottles of light gray (2.5YR 

7/2); moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 

plastic when wet; several old root channels extending 

downward from the horizons above are filled with silt 
loam from the Ap and A2 horizons; gradual, smooth 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 

to 88 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2, moist) or white 

(5Y 8/2, dry) clay; many, medium and fine, promi- 

nent mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) and yellow (10YR 

7/8) ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; plastic 

when wet; gradual, smooth boundary; very strongly 

acid. 

C-—-38 to 60 inches +, light-gray (SY 7/2, moist) or white 
(5¥Y 8/1 to 5Y 8/2, dry) silty clay; few, medium, 
prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) and fine, promi- 
nent mottles of light red (10R 6/6) and yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8) ; massive; very strongly acid. 


B3—23 


Cahaba. Series 


The Cahaba series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in old alluvial material on stream terraces. These 
soils are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 

The Cahaba soils are associated with the Tilden, Pren- 
tiss, Stough, and Myatt soils. They are better drained 
than those soils and lack a fragipan. The Cahaba soils re- 
semble the Ruston soils of the uplands. They are widely 


yellowish-brown gravelly fine sandy loam; a gravel bed is about 
30 inches beneath the surface. 


Uplands_.____------.--- 


distributed and are locally important to agriculture. The 
native vegetation is pine and scattered hardwoods. 

The following describes a profile of Cahaba fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, along a gravel road near San- 
ford (SW44 sec. 19, T.6N.,R.14 W.): 


Ap— to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable when moist ; many fine roots; much worm and 
ant action; abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

B1—-4 to 11 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8, moist) fine sandy 
loam, streaked and spotted with dark-brown and 
brown material from the Ap horizon; weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist ; fine and medium-sized roots are common; clear, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B21t—11 to 20 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8, moist) loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist; fine roots are common; many worm- 
holes ; several old root channels that are about 1 inch 
in diameter ; a small amount of fine, scattered. pebbles ; 

clear, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B22t—20 to 29 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6, moist) loam 
with streaks and pockets of material from the upper 
horizons; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure ; friable when moist; a few fine roots; many 
wormholes; a small amount of fine, scattered pebbles; 
clear, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

29 to 87 inches, strong-brown (75YR 5/6, moist) loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist; a few fine roots; several old root chan- 
nels; a small amount of fine, scattered pebbles; clear, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B32-37 to 60 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) fine 
sandy loam; very weak, subangular blocky to mas- 
sive; very friable when moist; a few fine roots and 
old root channels; strongly acid. 
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groups, and important characteristics of the soils—Continued 


Drainage class Slope range Parent material Profile development 
i Percent 
Poorly drained_____.--...--_.-------- 0 to 2... Thin mantle of locss over Coastal Plain material. ._...| Weak (degraded). 
Somewhat poorly drained. ._._-.------- 0 to 6___--- Unconsolidated material of the Coastal Plain_.-______ Moderate. 
| 
Somewhat poorly drained. __.__..----- | Oto 5__.--- Old, medium-textured alluvium of Coastal Plain origin_| Moderate. 
Poorly drained._....-.-.------------- 0 to 2_____- Generally, fine-textured, old alluvium of Coastal Plain | Moderate. 
origin. 
| Poorly drained__._._..---.----------- OF0 Qe wen Alluvium of Coastal Plain origin. -_.----_------_---- Weak. 
| 
| Poorly drained..-_-___-_------------- Oto 2.ccee2 Unconsolidated, medium-textured Coastal Plain ma- Weak. 
| terial. I 
| 
| Poorly drained____-____------------_- 0 to 2_____- Alluvium that originated from loess._..__.---------- Weak. 
| ' 
| Somewhat excessively drained______-__- 0 to 40_____ Sandy material of the Coastal Plain___-__.-.-----_-_- Weak. 
Excessively drained to somewhat exces- | 8 to 40__._- Gravelly material of the Coastal Plain. ._._--..----- Weak. 
sively drained. 


Cuthbert Series 


The Cuthbert series consists of moderately well drained 
soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. The 
soils developed in beds of clay over thin lenses of sandy 
material. 

The Cuthbert soils occur with the Boswell and Savannah 
soils in areas that are strongly sloping to steep. They 
contain lenses of sandy material and are somewhat less 
sticky and plastic than the Boswell soils. The Cuthbert 
soils are finer textured than the Savannah soils, and they 
lack the fragipan that is characteristic of those soils. 

The following describes a profile of a Cuthbert fine 
sandy loam northwest of Collins (NE sec. 10, T. 8 N., 
R. 16 W.): 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 4/8, moist) fine sandy loam ; 
weak, medium, granular structure; friable when 
moist; many fine roots; abrupt, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

B2t—6 to 16 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) clay loam to clay; 
strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist; clay films on peds; clear, wavy boundary ; 
strongly acid. 

B38—16 to 30 inches, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 4/6 to 5YR 
4/8, moist), red (2.5YR 5/8), light-gray (2.5¥ 7/2), 
and yellow (10YR 7/6) sandy clay loam; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

C-—30 to 48 inches -+, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
yellowish-red (5YR 5/6), light-gray (10YR 7/1), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and dark-red (10R 3/6), 
thinly bedded sandy clay loam and clay; massive; 
strongly acid. 


Izagora Series 


The Izagora series consists of nearly level, moderately 
well drained Red- Yellow Podzolic soils on stream terraces. 
These soils formed in medium-textured to moderately fine 
textured alluvium underlain by fine-textured alluvium. 

The Izagora soils are associated with the Stough, Tilden, 
Prentiss, and Cahaba soils. They are better drained than 
the Stough soils, and they lack the fragipan that is charac- 
teristic of those soils. In drainage the Izagora soils are 
similar to the Tilden and Prentiss soils, but they are finer 
textured and lack a fragipan in the lower part of the sub- 
soil. They are less well drained and have a finer textured 
subsoil than the Cahaba soils. 

The following deseribes a profile of Izagora fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 3 miles north of Hot Coffee 
(sec. 5, T. 9 N., R. 14 W.): 

Ap—O to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able when moist; many fine and medium-sized roots; 
some charcoal; a few worms and many worm tunnels ; 
abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

A2—6 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 5/3, moist) fine sandy loam ; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable when 
moist; fine roots are common; charcoal is common; 
abrupt, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B1—8 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; a few fine roots; some wormholes and ant 
channels ; small bits of charcoal; clear, smooth bound- 
ary; strongly acid. 

B21t—11 to 18 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) loam 
or clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
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structure; firm when moist; a few patchy clay skins 
on the faces of peds; a few roots; several old root 
channels filled with material from the horizons above ; 
clear, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

TIB22t—18 to 32 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2, moist) 
clay; many, fine and medium, prominent mottles of 
yellowish red (5YR 4/8) and red (25YR 5/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist; gradual, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

IIC—-32 to 55 inches +, light-gray (5Y 7/2, moist) clay or 
sandy clay; many, fine and medium, prominent mot- 
tles of yellowish red (SYR 4/8) ‘and red (2.5YR 4/8) ; 
massive with some peds of weak, fine and medium, 
prismatic structure in the upper part of the horizon; 
firm when moist; strongly acid. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of well-drained soils of the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. The soils formed 
in acid, sandy material of the Gulf Coastal Plain. They 
are nearly level to very steep and are on uplands. The 
Ruston soils have a B horizon of yellowish-red or strong- 
brown fine sandy loam and a C horizon of reddish-yellow 
or strong-brown sandy loam. 

These soils are associated with the Eustis, Ora, Savan- 
nah, and Pheba soils. They are well drained, rather than 
somewhat excessively drained like the Eustis soils, and 
their surface layer is fine sandy loam instead of loamy 
sand. Their B2 horizon is similar to that of the Ora 
soils, but the Ruston soils lack the fragipan that is typical 
of the Ora soils. The Ruston soils are better drained 
than the Savannah and Pheba soils, and they lack the 
fragipan that is characteristic of those soils. 

The following describes a profile of Ruston fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 2 miles east of old Salem School 
(sec. 9,T.8N., R.15 W.): 


A1—0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) 
fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable when moist; many fine roots; many wormholes 
and earthworms; clear, smooth boundary; very 
strongly acid. 

A2—4 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when. 
moist; many fine roots; many fine pores and many 
wormholes ; several old root channels filled with mate- 
rial from the Ap horizon; clear, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

B2it—12 to 20 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6, moist) loam or 
clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; slightly firm when moist; fine roots 
are common; many fine pores and many wormholes; 
walls of wormholes are coated with clay films; some 
fine pieces of charcoal; clear, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid, 

B22t—20 to 28 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) loam or clay 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist; few fine roots; a few fine 
pores; wormholes are common; walis of wormholes 
are coated with clay films; a few fine pieces of char- 
coal; clear, smooth boundary; very strongly acid. 

B3—28 to 35 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6, moist) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable when moist and loose when dry; a few fine 
roots; a few fine pores; a few wormholes; gradual, 
smooth boundary ; very strongly acid. 

C—35 to 70 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6, moist): sandy 
loam; single grain; very friable when moist and loose 
when dry; a few fine roots; clear, smooth boundary; 
very strongly acid. 

C2—70 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) heavy sandy loam; 
massive; somewhat firm in place but friable when 
crushed ; strongly acid. 


Saffell Series 


The Saffell series consists of well-drained, gently slop- 
ing to steep Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. These soils formed 
in Constal Plain material that is high in gravel. 

The Saffell soils occur with the Guin, Eustis, and Ruston 
soils. They have a distinct B horizon of clay accumula- 
tion that is lacking in the Guin soils. They are less sandy 
and have a much higher content of gravel than the Eustis 
soils. The Saffell soils are similar to the Ruston soils, but 
they contain more gravel. They are mapped in an undif- 
ferentiated unit with the Guin soils in small areas scattered 
throughout the county. 

The following describes a profile of Saffell gravelly 
sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 6 miles east of Collins 
along U.S. Highway No. 84 (sec. 1, T. 8 N., R. 15 W.): 


Ai—O to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) 
gravelly fine sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; 
very friable when moist; gravel 4% to 14 inch in diam- 
eter; gradual, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

A2—3 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) gravelly 
fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable when moist; gravel 44 to 14 inch in diameter; 
gradual, wavy boundary ; strongly acid. 

Bi—8 to 12 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) to yellow- 
ish-red (5YR 4/8, moist) sandy loam; weak, fine to 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable 
when moist; fine gravel % to 1% inch in diameter; 
abrupt, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B2—12 to 18 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6, moist) to red (2.5YR 
4/8, moist) sandy clay loam; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist and 
sticky when wet; 20 percent, by volume, is gravel 4 
to % inch in diameter; clear, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

B38—18 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6, moist) loam; 
single grain to weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; 50 to 60 percent, by volume, is 
gravel one-eighth of an inch to 1 inch in diameter; 
clear, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

C—26 to 36 inches +, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6, moist) loamy 
coarse sand; single grain; very friable when moist; 
60 to 80 percent, by volume, is gravel one-eighth of an 
inch to 1 inch in diameter; the lower layers are strati- 
fied coarse sand and gravel; strongly acid. 


Susquehanna Series 


The Susquehanna series consists of Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils formed in thick beds of acid clay. The surface layer 
is commonly yellowish-brown, light-gray, or pale-brown 
silt loam, loam, or fine sandy loam, and it is underlain by 
mottled, gray, plastic clay. The profile of these soils is 
very strongly acid to strongly acid. 

In this county the Susquehanna soils are associated with 
the Boswell and Cuthbert soils, but they are less well 
drained than those soils. The Susquehanna soils have a 
mottled B horizon, rather than a red B horizon like that 
of the Boswell and Cuthbert soils. The native vegetation 
was longleaf pine, low shrubs, and grasses, but the present 
vegetation is primarily longleaf pine and scrubby oak. 
Most of the acreage is in forest or is rapidly reverting to 
forest. 

The following describes a profile of Susquehanna silt 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 3 miles southwest of Sanford 
(sec. 85, T.6N.,R.15 W.) : 

Ap—0 to 3 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) or pale- 
brown (10YR 6/3, dry) silt loam; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; friable when moist; many fine roots; some 


charcoal is present; abrupt, smooth boundary; very 
strongly acid. 
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B21ig—8 to 9 inches, mottled pale-brown (10YR 6/3, moist or 
dry) and red (10R 4/6, moist, 10R 5/6, dry) clay; 
moderate, medium, angular and subangular blocky 
structure; plastic when wet; fine roots are common ; 
clear, smooth boundary ; very strongly acid. 

B22g—9 to 24 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) or 
white (2.5Y 8/2, dry) silty clay ; many, fine, prominent 
mottles of red (10R 4/8) ; moderate, medium, angular 
blocky structure; plastic when wet; a few roots; 
gradual, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

Cg—24 to 60 inches ++, gray (5Y 6/1, moist) or white (5Y 8/2, 
dry) clay; many, medium, prominent and distinct 
mottles of red and yellowish red (10R 4/8 and 5YR 
5/8) ; massive; plastic when wet; a few fine roots in 
upper part; strongly acid. 

Red-Yellow Podzolic soils with fragipan—The Ora, 
Prentiss, Savannah, Tilden, Bude, and Providence soils 
have characteristics like those of the Red- Yellow Podzolic 
soils. They have a fragipan at a depth of 18 to 36 inches, 
however, like that present in many Planosols. Mechanical 
analysis of samples of an Ora soil, reported in table 10, 
shows a sharp increase in clay in the B horizon of that, soil. 

The Ora, Prentiss, Savannah, and Tilden soils have pro- 
files that are similar, but the Ora and Savannah soils are 
on uplands, and the Prentiss and Tilden soils are on ter- 
races. The Ora and Tilden soils have a B horizon that 
is yellowish red to strong brown, and the Prentiss and Sa- 
vannah soils have a B horizon that is yellowish brown. 
All of these soils formed in sandy sediments of the Coastal 
Plain, and they contain a large amount of sand. The 
Bude and Providence soils formed in a thin layer of 
loess over Coastal Plain sediments, and their upper hori- 
zons contain a Jarge amount of silt. 

The content of organic matter in the Al horizon of the 
Savannah soils ranges from 1.55 to 1.65 percent, but it 
decreases to 0.32 percent at a depth of 24 inches. The 
cation-exchange capacity ranges from 8.20 milliequiva- 
lents per 100 grams of soil in the Al horizon to 6.5 to 7 
milliequivalents per 100 grams in the C horizon. The ex- 
changeable potassium is low, and the available phosphorus 
is low or is present in only trace amounts (2). 

In the silt fraction (2 to 50 microns in diameter), quartz 
is dominant in all horizons, and an illite type of clay min- 
eral is present in significant amounts in all horizons. In 
many places small amounts of kaolinite, halloysite, and 
vermiculite are present, and there are trace amounts of 
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montmorillonite. In the clay fraction (less than 2.0 mi- 
crons in diameter) of the surface layer, vermiculite is the 
dominant mineral, but in all other horizons kaolinite is 
dominant (2). The data indicate that a large amount of 
quartz is present in the Al through the B2 horizons. 

No chemical or mineralogical data are available for the 
Ora, Prentiss, Tilden and Bude soils in this county. 
Because these soils were formed from the same kind of 
parent material as the Savannah soils and have been in- 
fluenced by the same processes of soil formation, it seems 
likely that they would have the same chemical and miner- 
alogical characteristics as those soils. 

Likewise, no data to show cation-exchange capacity and 
mineralogy are available for the Providence soils in this 
county. Data obtained for soils formed in deep loess, how- 
ever, indicate that the Providence soils probably have a 
higher base-exchange capacity and contain more of the 
2:1 type of clay minerals than other soils in this group. 


Bude Series 


The Bude series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have a fragipan. These 
soils formed in a thin mantle of loess over sediments of the 
Coastal Plain. 

The Bude soils are similar in drainage to the Pheba 
soils, but they contain more silt and less sand. They occur 
with the Providence and Henry soils in the northwestern 
part of the county. The Bude are similar to the Provi- 
dence soils in texture, but they are more poorly drained. 
mel are more brownish and better drained than the Henry 
soils. 

The following describes a profile of Bude silt loam, 0 
to 2 percent slopes, 4 miles west of Mount Olive (sec. 17, 
T.9N.,R.17W.): 


A1l—0O to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) or 
grayish-brown (10YR 5/2, dry) silt loam; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; friable when moist; many fine roots 
and a few medium-sized roots; clear, smooth bound- 
ary; strongly acid. 

A2—4 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 5/3, moist) or yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/4, dry) silt loam; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable when moist; many fine roots 
and a few medium-sized roots; a few wormholes and 
old root channels that are filled with material from 
the Al horizon; many fine pore spaces; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 


Taste 10—Mechanical analyses of an Ora fine sandy loam? 
[Analyses by Soil Survey Laboratory, Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, Nebr.] 


Size class and diameter of particles in millimeters— Other classes in milli- 
meters— 
pH |Organic 
Soil and sample No. Depth | 1:1 |carbon| Very | Coarse] Medi- | Fine | Very 
i coarse | sand um sand fine Silt Clay | 0.02- 0,2- >2 
sand (1.0— sand ; (0.25- | sand | (0.05- |<0. 002} 0.002 | 0.02 
(2.0— 0.5) (0.5- 0.1) (0.1- | 0.002) 
1.0) 0.25) 0.05) 
Ora fine sandy loam (861— | 
Miss—16-19) : Inches Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
14700. enccccawceds 5.1) 1.04 0.3 i 32. 2 3. 8 43.3 3. 8 21.5 51,2 Tr. 
148002 22h ees 15-30 4.7, .16 4 2.9 7.9 18.9 5. 2 44.8 19.9 28. 4 32.9 at; 
14801. o eee 36-60 4.8 . 06 2E 5.6 15.7 38. 2 10. 1 22. 1 7.6 12. 8 42.5 Tr. 
V4A802 census osceacce 60-80+) 4.7 . 06 5 5.6 17.5 38. 4 9. 6 21.7 6.7 13. 7 40. 3 Tr: 


! Concretions, fragments of organic matter, or other special kinds of material were not evident in the sand fractions. 
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B2--7 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 to 10YR 5/6, 
moist) or brownish-yellow (1OYR 6/6, dry) silty clay 
loam; few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) ; moderate, fine, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; friable to slightly firm when moist; many fine 
roots in the upper part; a few medium-sized roots; 
several old root channels that are filled with silty ma- 
terial from the Al and A2 horizons; clear, smooth 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 

B’2 and A’2—16 to 48 inches, mottled yellowish-red (10YR 
5/8, moist), light-gray (10YR 7/2, moist), reddish- 
yellow (7.5YR 7/6, moist), dark-brown (10YR 4/3, 
dry), yellow (10YR 7/6, dry), and light-gray (10YR 
7/2, dry) silt loam; structureless; brittle and com- 
pact; a few small, nearly black concretions; many 
small voids; gradual, smooth boundary ; very strongly 
acid. 

C—48 to 60 inches +, mottled pale-brown (10YR 6/3, dry), 
browuish-yellow (10YR 6/8, dry), brown (7.5YR 5/4, 
dry), and red (2.5YR 5/8, dry) silty clay loam 
streaked with silt and sand; structureless; slightly 
sticky when moist; a few small, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) concretions; very strongly acid. 


Ora Series 


The Ora series is made up of moderately well drained 
to well drained Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that are yellow- 
ish red and friable in the upper part of the subsoil. These 
soils contain a fragipan that has coarse mottling or is vari- 
colored. The Ora soils are nearly level to strongly sloping 
and are on uplands. They formed in acid, sandy parent 
material of the Gulf Coastal Plain. Their surface layer 
is commonly grayish brown to dark grayish brown, but 
the color grades to yellowish brown in the A2 and A8 hori- 
zons. The native vegetation on the Ora soils is predomi- 
nantly longleaf, shortleaf, and loblolly pine, oak, hickory, 
and dogwood. 

The Ora soils are associated with the Ruston, Savannah, 
and Pheba soils. ‘Their drainage is similar to that of the 
Savannah soils, but they are better drained than the Pheba 
soils, They are less well drained than the Ruston soils, 
and they have a fragipan, which is lacking in the Ruston 
soils. The subsoil of the Ora soils is yellowish red, rather 
than yellowish brown like that of the Savannah and Pheba 
soils. 

The following describes a profile of Ora fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes, 114 miles north of the intersection 
of U.S. Highway No. 387 and U.S. Highway No. 84 and 
west of U.S. Highway No. 37 (sec. 12, T. 8 N., R. 15 W.): 


A1—O to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 38/2, moist) or 
light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, dry) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when moist ; many 
fine roots; clear, smooth boundary ; very strongly acid. 

A2—38 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2, moist) or light- 
gray (10YR 7/2, dry) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; friable when moist; some worm 
casts; old root channels are filled with material from 
the Al horizon; many fine roots; a few fine pores; 
clear, wavy boundary; very strongly acid. 

B1—7 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6, moist) or reddish- 
yellow (7.5YR 7/6, dry) loam ; weak, fine, crumb struc- 
ture; friable when moist; old root channels and worm- 
holes filed with material from the Al and A2 horizons; 
fine roots are common; clear, smooth boundary; very 
strongly acid. 

B21t—12 to 20 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6, moist) or red- 
dish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6, dry) clay loam; moderate; 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure: 
slightly sticky when moist; old root channels and 
wormholes are filled with material from the horizons 
above ; fine roots are common ; clear, smooth boundary . 
very strongly acid. 


B22t—20 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) or 
reddish-yellow (7.5YR 7/6, dry) clay loam ; a few, fine, 
faint motiles of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6); moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; slightly sticky when wet; fine roots 
are common ; old root channels are filled with material 
from the horizons above; gradual, wavy boundary; 
very strongly acid. 

B8x—25 to 48 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) or 
reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8, dry) sandy clay loam with 
mottles of white (10YR 8/2, moist), red (10YR 4/6, 
moist), yellow (10YR 7/8, dry), and reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/8, dry); structureless; weakly cemented; 
many red (10¥R 4/6) concretions; pockets of quartz 
sand; many pores and voids; very strongly acid. 

C—48 to 80 inches, mottled white (10YR 8/2, moist), red 
(2.5YR 4/8, moist), and light-red (10R 6/6, moist) 
sandy loam; in about one-half of the acreage the soil 
material is white, in about one-fourth it is red, and in 
the rest it is light red ; structureless; very friable; very 
strongly acid. 


The following describes a profile of Ora silt loam, heavy 
substratum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, along State Highway No. 
35, one-fourth of a mile north of U.S. Highway No. 84 (sec. 
20, T. 8 N., R. 17 W.): 


Ap—0 to 3 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) or pale- 
brown (10YR 6/3, dry) silt loam; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; friable when moist; many fine roots; 
abrupt, smooth boundary ; very strongly acid. 

B1—38 to 6 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8, moist) or light- 
brown (7.5YR 6/4, dry) silt loam; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; friable when moist; many roots; a few 
pores; a few old root channels; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 

B21t—6 to 9 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8, moist) or yellow- 
ish-red (SYR 5/6, dry) silty clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist and sticky when wet; roots are common; a few 
pores; clear, smooth boundary; very strongly acid. 

B22t—9 to 21 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8, moist) or yellow- 
ish-red (5YR 5/6, dry) silty clay loam; strong, medi- 
um, subangular blocky structure; friable when moist 
and sticky when wet; a few fine roots; pores and 
wormholes are common; clear, smooth boundary ; very 
strongly acid. 

B23t-—21 to 29 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8, moist) or 
reddish-yellow (5YR 6/8, dry) heavy silt loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist and sticky when wet; a few fine 
pebbles; a few pores; clear, smooth boundary; very 
strongly acid. 

B8x—29 to 58 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) or red (2.5YR 
5/8, dry) loam; massive to weak, platy structure ; 
compact and brittle, sticky when wet; a few fine 
quartz pebbles; vesicular pores; very strongly acid. 

IIB—53 to 72 inches, dusky-red (10YR 3/4, moist) or dark- 
red (10YR 38/6, moist) silty clay; many, medium and 
prominent mottles of reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8), 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3), and dark brown (10YR 
4/3); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struec- 
ture; firm when moist and plastic when wet; a few, 
fine and medium, hard iron concretions of dusky red 
(10R 3/3); very strongly acid. 


Prentiss Series 


The Prentiss series consists of moderately well drained 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have a fragipan. ‘These 
soils formed from old alluvium on stream terraces. 

The Prentiss soils are associated with the well drained 
Cahaba soils, the well drained to moderately well drained 
Tilden soils, the somewhat poorly drained Stough soils, 
and the poorly drained Myatt soils. The Prentiss soils 
have a lighter colored B horizon than the Cahaba and 
Tilden soils, and they are more brownish and less mottled 
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than the Stough and Myatt soils. The Prentiss soils 
resemble the Savannah soils of the uplands. 

The following describes a profile of a Prentiss fine 
sandy loam, 1 mile northeast of Ilot Coffee (sec. 17, T. 9 
N.,R.14 W.): 


A1—O to 4 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1, moist) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when 
moist; many fine roots; many wormholes; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

A2-—-4 to Tinches, brown (10YR 5/8, moist) fine sandy loam 
with streaks and pockets of dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam from the Al horizon; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; friable when moist; many roots; many 
small wormholes; abrupt, smooth boundary ; strongly 
acid. 

B1—7 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; a few fine roots and several old root ‘channels 
filled with material from the upper horizons; clear, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B21—10 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) loam ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; fine roots are common; a few 
wormholes; clear, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B22—18 to 23 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6, moist) loam ; 
a few fine, faint mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
aud light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; a few roots; a few root channels; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B’21x and A’2x—23 to 29 inches, mottled yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6, moist), pale-brown (10¥R 6/38, moist), 
and red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) loam; color pattern 
(mottling) is medium and of faint and prominent 
contrast; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; moderately cemented but crushes to friable; 
compact and brittle; a few fine voids; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

B’22xt—29 to 87 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4, 
moist) heavy silt loam or light silty clay loam; many, 
medium, prominent mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and yellowish red (5YR 5/8) ; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm when moist; a few 
voids; gradual, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

C—87 to 55 inches +, mottled light-gray (2.5¥ 7/2, moist), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist), and yellowish-red 
(5YR 4/8, moist) fine sandy loam; mottles are 
medium and coarse, and the contrast is distinct and 
prominent; structureless; a few decaying roots; 
strongly acid. 


Providence Series 


The Providence series consists of moderately well 
drained Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have a fragipan. 
The soils formed in a thin mantle of loess over formations 
of the Coastal Plain. 

The Providence soils are similar in drainage to the Ora 
and Savannah soils, but they are more silty and less sandy. 

Providence soils occur with Bude and Henry soils in the 
northwestern part of the county. They are similar to the 


Bude soils in texture, but they are better drained. The 


Providence soils are more brownish and better drained 
than the Henry soils. 

The following describes a profile of Providence silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 4 miles west of Mount Olive 
(sec. 8, T. 9 N., R. 17 W.): 


Ap—O to 4 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) or light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, dry) silt loam; weak, fine, 
erumb structure; friable when moist; many fine 
roots; abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

A2—4 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) or 
light-gray (1OYR 7/2, dry) silt loam; weak, fine, 


crumb structure; weakly cemented in place but friable 
when crushed; many, small, dark, soft concretions ; 
many fine roots; a few fine pores; clear, smooth 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 

Bl and A2—6 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) 
or very pale brown (10YR 7/3, dry) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; a few fine roots; many small pores; old root 
channels filled with material from the Ap and A2 
horizons; clear, smooth boundary ; very strongly acid. 

B2t—10 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6, moist) or 
yellow (10YR 8/6, dry) silty clay loam; faces of peds 
coated with strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist and slightly sticky when wet; a few fine and 
medium roots; many fine pores; several old root 
channels filled with material from horizons above; 
clear, smooth boundary; very strongly acid. 

B3x-—22 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) or 
yellow (10YR 8/6, dry) silty clay loam; many, fine 
and medium mottles of strong brown (5YR 5/8); 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; slightly 
sticky when wet; compact and brittle; many, small 
and medium, dark concretions; a few roots and fine 
pores ; old root channels are filled with material from 
the upper horizons; gradual, smooth boundary; very 
strongly acid. 

C—30 to 60 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, 
moist), gray (10YR 6/1, moist), and light-gray 
(LOYR 7/2, moist) silty clay loam; weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; 
many yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) splotches that resemble 
concretions ; extremely acid. 


Savannah Series 


The Savannah series consists of moderately well drained 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have a fragipan. These 
soils formed in sandy sediments of the Consial Plain. 
They are nearly level to moderately sloping and are on 
uplands. 

The Savannah soils are associated with the Ora and 
Pheba soils. They are better drained than the Pheba soils, 
and they have a yellowish-brown subsoil, rather than a 
subsoil that is yellowish red like that of the Ora soils. 
The native vegetation on the Savannah soils is pine, 
oak, hickory, elm, dogwood, and grass. 

The following describes a profile of Savannah loam, 0 
to 2 percent slopes (sec. 1, T. 6 N., R. 15 W.): 


A1—0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10¥R 4/2, moist) loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; evidence of worm ac- 
tivity in the lower part of the horizon; very friable 
when moist; many fine roots; a few fine pieces of 
charcoal; a few fine, scattered pebbles; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

Bi—7 to 11 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3, moist) loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure ; friable when 
moist; roots are common; many fine pieces of char- 
coal; much material from the Al horizon is present 
in the uppermost 2 inches; many wormholes and fine 
pores; abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

B2—11 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) loam ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly firm when moist; a few, soft concretions of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); many wormholes; a few 
quartz pebbles; several old, decaying roots; a few fine 
pores; abrupt, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B38x—26 to 38 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4, moist) 
loam; common, medium and prominent mottles of 
yellowish red (SYR 4/8), dusky red (10R 3/4), and 
faint white (10YR 8/2); structureless; compact and 
brittle ; many fine voids; clear, smooth boundary ; very 
strongly acid. 

C—38 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) 
loam ; many, medium, prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/8) and yellowish red (5YR 4/8); structureless ; 
friable; very strongly acid. 
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Tilden Series 


The Tilden series consists of moderately well drained 
to well drained Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have a 
fragipan. These soils are associated with the Cahaba, 
Prentiss, and Stough soils. In texture and color the upper 
part of the subsoil of the Tilden soils is similar to that 
of the Cahaba soils, but the Tilden soils are less well 
drained than the Cahaba soils, and they have a fragipan. 
They are more brownish or more reddish than the Prentiss 
soils, and they are more reddish and better drained than the 
Stough soils. The profile of the Tilden soils resembles 
that of the Ora soils of the uplands. In this county the 
Tilden soils occur in small areas. 

The following describes a profile of Tilden fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 1 mile southeast of Hot Coffee 
(sec. 29, T. 9 N., R. 14 W.): 


Ap— to 5 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2, moist) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist; many fine roots; a few wormholes; many 
ant channels; pockets of material from the B1 hori- 
zon are mixed in the lower part; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

A2—5 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) silt 
loam with pockets and streaks of grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam from the Ap horizon; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist; many 
fine roots; many wormholes and ant channels; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

B21—8 to 19 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6, moist) loam ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able to slightly firm when moist; many fine roots; a 
few fine pieces of charcoal; several root channels filled 
with material from the Ap horizon; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

B22—19 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) loam; 
few, medium, faint mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) ; moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist; a few roots; clear, 
smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

B31x—26 to 38 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) fine 
sandy loam; many, medium, faint mottles of very 
pale brown (10YR 7/4) and prominent mottles of 
yellowish red (5¥R 5/6) ; weak, thick, platy structure 
breaking to weak, medium, subangular blocky; com- 
pact and brittle ; many voids ; clear, smooth, boundary ; 
strongly acid. 

B32x-—-38 to 56 inches, mottled very pale brown (10YR 7/4), 
yellow (10YR 8/6), reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8), and 
pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) fine sandy loam: structure- 
less; weakly cemented; voids are common; gradual, 
smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

C—56 to 68 inches +, mottled white (10YR 8/1), brownish- 
yellow (10YR 6/6), brown (7.5YR 5/4), and red 
(2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; structureless; very friable 
when moist and loose when dry; strongly acid. 


fied-Yellow Podzolic soils intergrading toward Low- 
Humic Gley soils—The Falkner soils are in the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic great soil group, but they have some char- 
acteristics of Low-Humie Gley soils. These soils have a 
gleyed, mottled layer or layers, which indicate that they are 
intergrading toward the Low-Humic Gley great soil group. 

The Falkner soils have a thin Al and A2 horizon of gray 
to yellowish-brown, friable silt loam, but the A2 horizon 
is lighter colored than the A1. The B2 horizon is mottled 
gray silty clay loam. 

No chemical or mineralogical data are available for these 
soils. However, the soils have a low pH value, are low in 
exchangeable potassium and available phosphorus, and are 
low in content of organic matter. These soils contain some 
2:1 type of clay minerals, as indicated by the swelling of 
the soils when wet and their shrinking when dry. 


Falkner Series 


The Falkner series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils intergrading toward Low- 
Humic Gley soils. These soils formed in a layer of thin 
loess over clay of the Coastal Plain. They are nearly 
level and are on the lower slopes of the hills. “The Falkner 
soils are associated with the Bude and Henry soils and 
are generally adjacent to the Susquehanna or Boswell 
soils. In drainage they are similar to the Bude soils, but 
they are better drained than the Henry soils. The Falkner 
soils lack the fragipan that is characteristic of the Bude 
and Henry soils. Unlike the Susquehanna and Boswell 
soils, which formed in clayey Coastal Plain material, the 
Falkner soils formed partly in loess. The native vegeta- 
tion of the Falkner soils is post oak, blackjack oak, white 
oak, hickory, elm, and scattered pines. 

The following describes a profile of Falkner silt loam, 0 
to 2 percent slopes, on Sunset road, 2 miles west of Ora 
(sec. 16, T. 8 N., R. 16 W.): 


Al—0 to 3 inches, gray (10YR 5/1, moist) silt loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure ; friable when moist ; many small 
black concretions ; many fine roots; material from the 
B2 horizon has been transported to the lower part 
of the Al horizon; abrupt, wavy boundary; strongly 
acid. 

BA2—38 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4, moist) 
silt loam; common, medium, faint mottles of light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6); weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; a few red (2.5YR 4/8) concre- 
tions; many, fine and medium-sized roots; a few old 
root channels filled with decaying roots; many voids; 
a few wormholes ; abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly 


acid. 

B21—12 to 16 inches, mottled pale-brown (10YR 6/3, moist), 
light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4, moist), and red 
(2.5YR 4/6, moist) silty clay loam; faces of the peds 
are coated with light-gray (2.5Y 7/2, moist) silt; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist; many voids; a few roots; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

IITB22t—16 to 22 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2, moist) 
and grayish-brown (10YR 5/2, moist) clay; many, 
prominent mottles of yellowish red (5YR 4/8, moist) 
and red (2.5YR 4/6, moist); strong, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; clay skins coat the outside 
of peds: firm when moist and plastic when wet; a 
few voids; a few roots; gradual, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

IITB3—22 to 37 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2, moist) 
clay; many, medium, distinct mottles of brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8, moist) ; massive; firm when moist 
and plastic when wet; a few roots; strongly acid. 


Alluvial soils 


The soils in this group developed from transported and 
recently deposited material. They are characterized by 


little or no modification of the original material by soil- 


forming processes. The soils of the Collins, Falaya, Iuka, 
Mantachie, Ochlockonee, and Vicksburg series are in the 
Alluvial great soil group. 

The Ochlockonee and Vicksburg soils are well drained, 
the Collins and Tuka soils are moderately well drained, and 
the Falaya and Mantachie soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. The Ochlockonee, Iuka, and Mantachie soils 
formed in recent alluvium of Coastal Plain origin. The 
Collins, Vicksburg, and Falaya soils formed in silty, recent 
alluvium that originated from soils underlain by a shallow 
layer of loess. 
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Organic matter has accumulated in the A horizon, 
but the soils of this great soil group are all low in ex- 
changeable potassium and available phosphorus. They 
are very strongly acid to medium acid. There is only a 
slight difference, if any, in texture among the different 
horizons of the Collins, Falaya, and Vicksburg soils. The 
horizons of the Iuka, Mantachie, and Ochlockonee soils 
differ in texture because of stratification of the recent 
alluvium. 


Collins Series 


The Collins series consists of moderately well drained 
Alluvial soils. These soils formed in silty material washed 
from uplands covered by a thin layer of loess. 

The Collins soils are similar to the Vicksburg soils in 
texture, but they are less well drained. They are better 
drained and more brownish than the Falaya and Waverly 
soils. The Collins soils occur with the Iuka soils in the 
northwestern and western parts of the county. They are 
similar to those soils in drainage, but they are more silty 
and lack the sandy texture of the Iuka soils. 

The following describes a profile of a Collins silt loam 
south of Lone Star (sec. 5, T. 7 N., R. 17 W.): 


AiI—0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10X¥R 4/2, moist) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist; clear, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

C1i—4 to 20 inches, brown (10YR 4/3, moist) silt loam; strue- 
tureless; friable when moist; clear, smooth boundary ; 
strongly acid. 

C2--20 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) silt 
loam; common, medium, faint to distinct mottles of 
pale brown (10YR 6/8) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) ; structureless; friable when moist; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

C3g—82 to 60 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) 
heavy silt loam or silty clay loam; many, medium, 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) and 
brown (10¥R 5/3); massive; a few, fine, soft, black 
concretions ; strongly acid. 


Falaya Series 


The Falaya series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
Alluvial soils. These soils formed in silty material washed 
from uplands covered by a thin layer of loess. 

The Falaya soils are similar to the Vicksburg and 
Collins sotls, but they are more grayish and more poorly 
drained. They are better drained than the Waverly soils. 
They occur with the Mantachie soils in the northern part 
of the county. They are similar to those soils in drainage, 
but the Falaya soils are more silty and lack the sandy 
texture of the Mantachie soils. : 

The following describes a profile of a Falaya silt loam, 
21% miles northeast of Mount Olive on the north side of 
State Highway No. 35: 

Ail1—-0 to 3 inches, brown or dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) 
silt loam ; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist; abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

A12—3 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist; clear, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

C1—7 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) silt 
loam; common, fine, distinct mottles of light brownish 
gray (1OYR 6/2) and gray (10YR 6/1) ; structureless; 
friable when moist; gradual, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

C2g—26 to 54 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) 
heavy silt loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of 
dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); structureless; friable; many, small, black con- 
cretions ; strongly acid. 


Tuka Series 


The Iuka series consists of moderately well drained soils 
formed in moderately coarse textured and medium-tex- 
tured alluvium. The soils are in the Alluvial great soil 
group. 

They are similar to the Ochlockonee soils in texture, but 
they are less well drained. They are better drained and 
more brownish than the Mantachie and Bibb soils. The 
Iuka soils oceur with the Collins soils in the northwestern 
and western parts of the county. They are similar to the 
Collins soils in drainage, but they contain more sand. 

The following describes a profile of an Iuka silt loam 
south of Lone Star (sec. 5,T. 7 N., R. 17 W.): 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) silt 
loam; weak, fine and medium, crumb structure; 
friable when moist; many roots; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

C1—7 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 5/38, moist) silt loam; weak, 
medium, crumb structure; friable when moist; many 
roots; clear, wavy boundary; strongly acid. 

C2—-10 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) silt 
loam; structureless; friable when moist; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

C2—24 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) silt 
loam with pockets of brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6, 
moist) and pale-brown (10YR 6/3, moist) fine sandy 
loam; structureless; friable; abrupt, smooth bound- 
ary; strongly acid. 

C3—30 to 56 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) 
silt loam with pockets of pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) 
fine sandy loam in the uppermost 6 inches; many, 
fine, distinct mottles of light brown (7.5YR 6/4) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), increasing in number with 
increasing depth; structureless; friable when moist; 
strongly acid. 


Mantachie Series 


The Mantachie series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils. These soils formed in moderately coarse 
textured and medium-textured alluvium. 

The Mantachie soils are similar to the Ochlockonee and 
Tuka soils in texture, but they are less well drained. They 
are better drained and have a more brownish color than 
the Bibb soils. The Mantachie soils occur with the Falaya 
soils in the northern part of the county. They are similar 
to the Falaya soils in drainage, but they contain more sand. 

The following describes a profile of a Mantachie silt 
loam, 214 miles northeast of Mount Olive on the north 
side of State Highway No. 35: 


Ap1—0 to 3 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1, moist) silt loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when moist; 
many roots; a few wormholes and fine pores; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; medium acid. 

Ap2—3 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2, moist) silt loam 
stratified with light brownish-gray fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when moist; 
roots are common; a few fine pores; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

Cig-—-7 to 27 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) 
silt loam; common, fine, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, fine, crumb structure; 
friable when moist; a few roots; a few fine pores; the 
depth to the water table is 15 inches; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

C2—27 to 83 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1, moist) silt loam; 
a few, fine distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 
3/2) ; structureless; friable when moist; a few roots; 
clear, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

C3—83 to 48 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3, moist) silt loam; 
many, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) ; structureless; slightly sticky when wet; many 
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small concretions; 
strongly acid. 
C4g—48 to 60 inches, Light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) 
silt loam or loam; structureless; friable when moist; 
many brown mottles, mostly around the concretions; 
many, small, black concretions; the amount of sand 
increases with increasing depth; strongly acid. 


gradual, smooth boundary; 


Ochlockonee Series 


In the Ochlockonee series are well-drained soils of the 
Alluvial great soil group. These soils formed in moder- 
ately coarse textured and medium-textured alluvium. 

The Ochlockonee soils are associated with moderately 
well drained Iuka, somewhat poorly drained Mantachie, 
and poorly drained Bibb soils. In texture, they are 
similar to all of those soils. The Ochlockonee soils also 
occur with the well-drained Vicksburg soils in the north- 
western part of the county. They are similar to those 
soils in drainage, but they contain much more sand. 

The following describes a profile of an Ochlockonee fine 
sandy loam (sec. 14, T. 9 N.,R.15 W.): 


Ap—O to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/2, moist) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist; many worms and wormholes; a few 
small, scattered pebbles; many roots; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

AC—6 to 10 inches, mixed dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) and 
yellowish-brown (10 YR 5/4, moist) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable when 
moist; many worms and wormholes; a few scattered 
pebbles; roots are common; abrupt, smooth boundary ; 
strongly acid. 

C1—10 to 38 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6, moist) sandy 
loam; structureless; very friable when moist; roots 
are common; clear, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

C2—38 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10 YR 5/8, moist) loam 
streaked with very pale brown (10YR 8/3, moist) 
sand; common, fine and medium, distinct.mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); structureless; slightly 
firm when moist; a few roots; abrupt, wavy bound- 
ary; strongly acid. 

C3—60 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) loamy 
sand; single grain; very friable when moist; strongly 
acid. 

Vicksburg Series 

In the Vicksburg series are well-drained Alluvial soils. 
These soils formed in silty material washed from uplands 
covered by a thin layer of loess. 

The Vicksburg soils have texture similar to that of the 
Collins, Falaya, and Waverly soils, but they are more 
brownish than those soils and are better drained. They 
occur with the Ochlockonee soils in the northwestern part 
of the county. Their drainage is similar to that of the 
Ochlockonee soils, but they are more silty and lack the 
sandy texture of the Ochlockonee soils. 

The following describes a profile of a Vicksburg silt 
loam on the flood plains of Dry Creek (sec. 8, T. 8 N., R. 
17 W.): 

Ap—9 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) silt loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when moist; 
abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly acid to medium 
acid. 

C1—6 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) silt loam; 
structureless; friable when moist; a few pieces of 
charcoal are present ; clear, smooth boundary ; strongly 
acid. 

C2—14 to 48 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4, moist) silt loam; 
structureless; friable when moist; a few scattered 


pockets of brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam ; a few pieces of 
charcoal; clear, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 


C3—-48 to 60 inches +, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4, moist) heavy 
silt loam; structureless; friable when moist; small, 
black concretions are common and increase in number 
with increasing depth; strongly acid. 


Planosols 


Planosols are a group of soils of the intrazonal order 
having one or more horizons abruptly separated from, and 
sharply contrasting to, an adjacent horizon because of 
cementation, compaction, or a high content of clay (4). 
The Henry, Pheba, and Stough soils are in this great soil 
group because they have a hard, brittle horizon that con- 
trasts sharply with the adjoiming horizons. The Leaf 
soils are also classed as Planosols because they have a 
marked increase in clay in the B horizon. 

The Pheba, Stough, and Leaf soils formed in sediments 
of the Coastal Plain, and the Henry soils formed in loess. 
The Pheba and Henry soils are on uplands, and the Stough 
and Leaf soils are on terraces. 

No chemical or mineralogical data are available for these 
soils in Covington County. The pH value ranges from 
4.5 to 5.5, however, and the exchangeable potassium and 
available phosphorus are low. The soils are also low in 
content of organic matter. Following are descriptions of 
Planosols that have a fragipan. 


Henry Series 


The Henry series consists of poorly drained Planosols 
formed in a thin layer of loess over Coastal Plain material. 
These soils are in flat areas or depressions and on uplands. 

The Henry soils are associated with the moderately well 
drained Providence and the somewhat poorly drained 
Bude and Falkner soils. They are more poorly drained 
and more grayish than those soils. In the lower part of 
the subsoil, they have a fragipan, rather than plastic clay 
like that in the Falkner soils. The Henry soils are scat- 
tered throughout the northwestern part of the county. 
They are only of slight importance to agriculture. 

The following describes a profile of a Henry silt loam, 
4 miles west of Mount Olive (sec. 18, T. 9 N., R. 17 W.): 


A1—0O to 3 inches, gray (10YR 5/1, moist) silt loam ; weak, fine, 
erumb structure; friable when moist ; many fine roots 
and a few medium-sized roots; abrupt, smooth boun- 
dary; very strongly acid. 

A22¢-—-3 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2, moist) 
silt loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; slightly firm 
in place but crushes to friable when moist; a few 
roots; a few small, black concretions; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 

A2¢ and B—6 to 13 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2, 
moist) silt loam with vertical streaks of gray (10YR 
6/1, moist) silt; many, fine and medium, prominent 
mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) and distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) ; weak, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist; a 
few black concretions; a few roots; clear, smooth 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 

A’2x and B’21x—-13 to 20 inches, mottled light-gray (2.5Y 7/2, 
moist), pale-brown (10YR 6/3, moist), yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4, moist), and strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/8, moist) silt loam; vertical streaks of gray (10YR 
6/1, moist) silt; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; compact and brittle; many voids; 
abrupt, smooth boundary; very strongly acid. 

B’22xgt—20 to 26 inches, gray (10YR 6/1, moist) silty clay 
loam; many, medium, prominent mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) and faint mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/38); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
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structure; firm; compact and brittle; clear, smooth 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 

‘B’23xtg—26 to 34 inches, gray (10YR 6/1, moist) silty clay 
loam; many, fine and medium, prominent mottles of 
dark red (2.5YR 3/6) and yellowish red (5YR 4/8) 
and few, medium, faint mottles of pale brown (10¥R 
6/3); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; compact and brittle; a few voids; clear, 
wavy boundary ; very strongly acid. 

I1C1—&4 to 40 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) clay; many, medium and 
coarse mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and yel- 
lowish red (5YR 5/8); streaks of light-gray (1O0YR 
7/1, moist) silt; weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very firm when moist; plastic; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

IIC2—40 to 61 inches +, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2, moist) or 
olive-gray (5Y 5/2, moist) clay; many, medium and 
coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish red (5YR 5/8) ; 
massive; very firm; plastic; strongly acid. 


Pheba. Series 


The Pheba series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
Planosols formed in Coastal Plain material. These soils 
are nearly level to gently sloping and are on uplands. 

The Pheba soils are associated with the Ora, Savannah, 
and Stough soils. They are more poorly drained than the 
Ora and Savannah soils, and their B2 horizon is less red- 
dish than that of the Ora soils. Pheba soils are similar to 
the Stough soils of the stream terraces. 

The Pheba soils occupy only a small part of the total 
acreage of the county, and they are not locally important 
to agriculture. The native vegetation is pines and hard- 
woods. 

The following describes a profile of Pheba loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, 114 miles suthwest of Sanford (sec. 13, T. 
6N.,R.15 W.): 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2, moist) loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when moist; 
a few wormholes; a few small, brown and black con- 
ecretions; a few fine, scattered pebbles; many fine 
roots; abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

Bi—5 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4, moist) 
silt loam ; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable when moist ; a few fine roots; many wormholes; 
much material from the Ap horizon has moved down 
into the upper part of this horizon; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

B2—9 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) loam 
or silty clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist; a few fine roots 
in upper part; material from Ap horizon is present 
in the uppermost 3 inches; concretions are common 
and increase in number with increasing depth; a few 
fine, scattered pebbles; clear, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

A’2x and B’21x—17 to 27 inches, gray (10YR 6/1, moist), 
pale-brown (10YR 6/3, moist), and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6, moist) loam; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; compact and brittle; many 
voids; yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) concretions are com- 
mon; clear, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

B’22x—-27 to 37 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist), 
brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8, moist), and reddish-brown 
(5Y¥R 4/4, moist) loam; moderate, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; compact and brittle; soft, yel- 
lowish-red (5YR 4/6) concretions are common; some 
voids; a few fine pores; gradual, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

C—8a7 to 60 inches +-, mottled light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, 
moist), strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist), yellowish- 
red (5YR 4/8, moist), and red (25YR 4/8, moist) 
loam ; structureless; firm when moist; strongly acid. 


Stough Series 


The Stough series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils formed in old alluvium on stream terraces. ‘These 
soils belong to the Planosol great soil group. 

The Stough soils are associated with the Cahaba, 
Tilden, Prentiss, and Myatt soils. They are less well 
drained than the Cahaba, Tilden, and Prentiss soils, but 
they are similar in drainage to the Myatt soils. They have 
a fragipan, which is lacking in the Cahaba soils, and they 
are less mottled and have a less grayish B2 horizon than 
the Myatt soils. The Stough soils resemble the Pheba 
soils, but they are on stream terraces rather than on 
uplands. 

The following describes a profile of Stough fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, one-half mile south of Hot 
Coffee (sec. 20, T.9 N., R. 14 W.): 


A1—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (1O0YR 4/2, moist) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; friable when moist; many roots; many worm- 
holes and ant channels; a few pieces of charcoal; a 
few, fine pebbles; abrupt, smooth boundary ; strongly 
acid, 

A2—5 to 11 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4, moist) 
fine sandy loam; streaks and pockets of dark grayish- 
brown material from the Al horizon; few, fine, faint 
mottles of yellowish brown (1OYR 5/8); weak, fine, 
granular structure; slightly firm in place but crushes 
to friable when moist; a few, small, very dark grayish- 
brown concretions; a few fine pores; fine and medium- 
Sized roots are common; clear, smooth boundary; 
strongly acid. 

B21—11 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of yellow; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist; roots 
are common; several partly decayed roots; a few 
pieces of charcoal; clear, smooth boundary; strongly 
acid, 

B22—18 to 25 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6, 
moist), very pale brown (10YR 7/3), and strong-brown 
(75YR 5/8) loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable when moist; a few, small, 
soft, red (2.5YR 4/8) concretions; a few pieces of 
charcoal; roots are common; abrupt, smooth bound- 
ary; strongly acid. 

A’2x and B’2x—25 to 37 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1, moist) 
loam; many, medium, prominent mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8) and distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) ; weak and moderate, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable when crushed ; compact 
and brittle; many voids; a few small concretions; 
gradual, wavy boundary; strongly acid. 

Cg—87 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 6/1, moist) loam; many, 
medium and coarse, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(T75YR 5/8) ; structureless; slightly firm when moist: 
a few fine pores; strongly acid. 


Following is a description of Planosols that have a 
claypan. 


Leaf Series 


The Leaf series consists of poorly drained Planosols that 
contam a claypan. These soils formed in old alluvium 
on stream terraces. 

The Leaf soils occur mainly with the Myatt, Izagora, 
Prentiss, and Stough soils. Their drainage is similar to 
that of the Myatt soils, but their lower horizons are finer 
textured. They are more grayish and more poorly drained 
than the Izagora soils, and the upper part of their B hori- 
zon. is less friable. The Leaf soils are more poorly drained 
than the Prentiss and Stough soils, and they have firmer 
and finer textured B and C horizons. They also have a 
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claypan instead of the fragipan that is characteristic of 
the Prentiss and Stough soils. The Leaf soils are not 
locally important to agriculture. 

The following describes a profile of Leaf silt loam (sec. 
6, T. 7 N., R. 15 W.): 


A1—O to 4 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1, moist) silt loam; com- 
mon, fine, prominent mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 
3/2); moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist ; abrupt, smooth boundary; strong- 
ly acid. 

A2g—4 to 7 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2, moist) fine sandy 
loam; common, medium, prominent mottles of dark 
brown (7.5¥R 3/2); structureless; friable when 
moist; abrupt, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

A8g—T to 10 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) ; structureless; friable when moist; 
reddish-brown concretions are common; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

Big—10 to 18 inches, light-gray (5Y 6/1, moist) sandy clay 
loam; many, medium, prominent motties of brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6); moderate, fine, angular blocky 
structure; slightly sticky when wet; clear, wavy 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

B2g—18 to 31 inches, light-gray (5Y 6/1, moist) clay; many, 
medium, prominent mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
plastie when wet; clear, smooth boundary; very 
strongly acid. 

B3g—3l to 42 inches +, light-gray (5Y 6/1, moist) clay; many, 
medium, prominent mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); weak, fine, angular blocky structure; slightly 
plastic when wet; very strongly acid. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


Low-Humic Gley soils are poorly drained. They are in 
the intrazonal order. These soils have a thin surface hori- 
zon that is moderately high in organic matter. Their 
subsurface layer is strongly gleyed, and its texture is like 
that of the surface layer. 

The Bibb, Myatt, and Waverly soils are typical of the 
Low-Humic Gley soils in this county. 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained soils formed 
in moderately coarse textured and medium-textured allu- 
vium. ‘These soils are similar in texture to the well drained 
Ochlockonee, the moderately well drained Iuka, and the 
somewhat poorly drained Mantachie soils. They occur 
with the Waverly soils in the northwestern part of the 
county. They are similar to the Waverly soils in drainage, 
but they contain more sand. 

The following describes a profile of Bibb silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (sec. 31, T. 9 N., R. 14 W.): 


Ag—0 to 3 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2, moist) silt loam; 
Several thin layers of decaying leaves; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; friable when moist and slightly 
sticky when wet; many roots; abrupt, smooth bound- 
ary ; strongly acid. 

Cig—8 to 15 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2, moist) silt loam ; 
many, medium, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(5Y¥YR 4/6 to 5YR 5/8); structureless; friable when 
moist; a few roots; clear, wavy boundary; strongly 
acid. 

C2g—15 to 24 inches, gray (5Y 5/1, moist) silty day loam; 
many, medium, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(7.5¥R 5/8) ; massive ; firm when moist; clear, smooth 
boundary; strongly acid. 

C3g—24 to 84 inches, gray (5Y 6/1, moist) silty clay loam; 
many, medium, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(7. 5¥R 5/8) and yellowish red (SYR 4/8) ; massive; 


firm when moist; clear, smooth boundary; strongly 


acid. 

C4g—34 to 46 inches, gray (5Y 6/1, moist sandy clay loam; 
many, coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) ; massive; firm when moist; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

C5g—46 to 57 inches, gray (5Y 6/1, moist) fine sandy loam; 
many, coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(5¥R 4/8) and reddish brown (5YR 5/4) ; structure- 
less; friable when moist; strongly acid. 


Myatt Series 


The Myatt series consists of poorly drained soils formed 
in old alluvium on stream terraces. These soils are associ- 
ated with the well drained Cahaba, the well drained to 
moderately well drained Tilden, the moderately well 
drained Prentiss, the somewhat poorly drained Stough, 
and the poorly drained Leaf soils. The Myatt soils are 
grayer, more mottled, more gleyed, and more shallow over 
the fragipan than the associated soils. They also have 
more concretions in the profile than any of the associated 
soils, except the Leaf. They are coarser textured than the 
Leaf soils. 

The following describes a profile of a Myatt silt loam, 
2.5 miles north of Sanford (sec. 8, T. 6 N., R. 14 W.): 


Apg— to 6 inches, gray (10YR 5/1, moist) or light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y 6/2, moist) silt loam; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; friable when moist; many black concre- 
tions that increase in number with increasing depth; 
a few, medium-sized pieces of charcoal; many roots; 
abrupt, smooth boundary; medium acid. 

A2g-—6 to 10 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2, moist) silt loam; 
many, fine and medium, prominent mottles of dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and yellowish brown 
(10OYR 5/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist; many, fine and 
medium, black concretions; a few pieces of charcoal; 
roots are common ; abrupt, smooth boundary ; strongly 
acid. 

B21g—10 to 17 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2, moist) heavy silt 
loam or silty clay loam; many, medium, prominent 
mottles of brown (10YR 5/3) and yellowish brown 
(1LOYR 5/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist; many, fine and medium, 
black and dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) concretions; 
a few roots; clear, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

B22xg—17 to 35 inches, light brownish-gray (5Y¥ 6/2) silty 
clay loam; many, medium and coarse, prominent 
mottles of light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) and 
light reddish brown (5YR 6/4); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; compact and 
brittle; many, black and reddish-brown (5YR 5/3) 
concretions; a few pieces of charcoal; clear, smooth 
boundary ; strongly acid. 

Cg—35 to 50 inches +, gray (5Y 6/1, moist) silty clay: 
many, medium, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist; a few concretions; 
strongly acid. 


Waverly Series 


The soils of the Waverly series are poorly drained. 
They formed in silty alluvium washed from uplands 
covered by a thin layer of loess. 

The Waverly soils are similar in texture to the well 
drained Vicksburg, the moderately well drained Collins, 
and the somewhat poorly drained Falaya soils, but they 
are more grayish and more poorly drained. They occur 
with the Bibb soils in the northwestern part of the county. 
The Waverly soils are similar in drainage and color to the 
Bibb soils, but they are more silty and contain less sand. 
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The following describes a profile of a Waverly silt loam 
(sec. 31, T.9N.,R.14 W.): 

A1—O to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) silt 
loam; structureless; friable when moist; clear, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

ACg—2 to 7 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2, moist) 
silt loam; many, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
yellow (10YR 7/6) and brown (10YR 5/3); struc- 
tureless; friable when moist; a few small, nearly 
black concretions; clear, smooth boundary; strongly 
acid. 

Cig—7 to 25 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2, moist) silt loam; 
many, medium, distinct motiles of brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) and brown (10YR 5/3) ; structureless; 
friable when moist; many dark brown to very dark 
brown concretions; clear, wavy boundary; strongly 
acid. 

C2g—25 to 50 inches +, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) to grayish-brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) silty clay loam; many, medium, distinct 
mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and yellow 
(10YR 7/6); massive; firm when moist; a few very 
dark brown concretions; strongly acid. 


Regosols 


The Eustis and Guin series are classified in the Regosols 
great soil group. The Regosols are an azonal group of 
soils that lack definite genetic horizons. They consist of 
deep, unconsolidated rock or of soft, rocky deposits. In 
this county the Regosols are steep. The Eustis and Guin 
soils lack clearly expressed characteristics, because of the 
resistance of the quartz sand to change. 

These soils formed in Coastal Plains sediments and are 
on uplands and terraces. The Guin soils contain a large 
amount of et in some horizons, and the Eustis soils 
range from fine sand to loamy sand. 

No chemical or mineralogical data are available for the 
Guin soils. The Eustis soils are strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. They have a low cation-exchange capacity, 
ranging from 2.6 milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil in 
the Al horizon to as low as 0.25 milliequivalent per 100 
grams of soil in the C horizon. The higher exchange 
capacity in the surface layer probably reflects the higher 
content of organic matter in the A horizon. The content 
of organic matter ranges from 1.33 percent in the Al 
horizon to 0.25 percent in the C horizon. 

The X-ray diffraction pattern of the silt fraction (2 to 
50 microns in diameter) indicates the presence of a large 
amount of quartz throughout the profile. Illite also 
occurs throughout the profile, and vermiculite and kaolin- 
ite are present in trace amounts in some layers. In the 
clay fraction (less than 2 microns in diameter) vermiculite 
is the dominant mineral. The soil material contains kao- 
linite, and the content of kaolinite increases with increas- 
ing depth. Tllite is present below a depth of 9 inches, and 
there is some montmorillonite in the fine clay fraction 
(less than 0.2 microns in diameter) (2). 


Eustis Series 


The Eustis series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained Regosols. These soils formed in coarse-textured 
sediments of the Gulf Coastal Plain. 

The Eustis soils are associated with the Guin and 
Ruston soils. In this county they resemble the Guin soils. 
Their textures are similar, but the Guin soils have a large 
amount of gravel throughout their profile. In the soils 
of both series, the color of the upper part of the profile 
varies only slightly. The Eustis soils resemble the Ruston 


in color, but they lack the textural B horizon that is 
typical of those soils. 

The Eustis soils are not used extensively for agriculture, 
but some of the acreage is in pasture. Because they are 
droughty, these soils are limited in use for cultivated 
crops. . 

The following describes a profile of Eustis loamy sand, 
2to 5 percent slopes: 

A1—O to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10Y¥R 3/2, moist) 
or brown (10¥R 5/3, dry) loamy sand; single grain; 
loose when moist; many fine roots; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 

AC—2 to 8 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4, moist) or brown 
(10YR 5/4, dry) loamy sand; single grain; loose 
when moist; many roots; clear, smooth boundary; 
very strongly acid. 

C1—8 to 18 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4, moist) or yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/4, dry) loamy fine sand; single 
grain; loose when moist; many fine roots; gradual, 
smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

C2—1i8 to 55 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 to 7.5YR 5/8, 
moist) or pink (7.5YR 7/4 to 7.5YR 8/4, dry) loamy 
fine sand; single grain; loose when moist; many fine 
roots; clear, smooth boundary; very strongly acid. 

C3—55 to 68 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6 to 7.5YR 6/8, 
moist) or pink (7.5YR 7/4, dry) loamy fine sand; 
single grain; loose when moist; a few fine roots; 
gradual, smooth boundary ; strongly acid. 

C4—63 to 72 inches +, pink (5YR 8/4, moist) or very pale 
brown (10YR 8/3, dry) sand; single grain; loose 
when moist; strongly acid. 


Guin Series 


The Guin series consists of excessively drained to some- 
what excessively drained, gravelly soils of the Regosol 
great soil group. These soils formed in thick beds of 
unconsolidated acid gravelly loamy sand and sandy loam. 

The Guin soils occur with the Saffell, Eustis, and 
Ruston soils in areas that are gently sloping to steep. 

They are more sandy than the Saffell soils, and they lack 
a B horizon. The Guin soils have a much higher content 
of gravel than the Eustis or Ruston soils. 

The following describes a profile of Guin gravelly sandy 
loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (sec. 2, T. 9 N., R. 15 W.): 

AI—O0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) 
gravelly sandy loam; single grain; friable when 
moist; contains scattered pebbles 4 to 4% imch in 
diameter; clear, smooth boundary; strongly acid. 

C1—4 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/4) gravelly fine 
sandy loam; structureless; friable when moist; 50 to 
60 percent, by volume, is gravel % to 1 inch in diam- 
eter; clear, wavy boundary; strongly acid. 

C2—30 to 72 inches, gravel bed with yellowish-red (5YR 4/6), 
friable soil material in the interstices. 


Additional Facts About 
the County 


This section is written primarily for those not familiar 
with the county. It discusses the water supply and the 
climate of the county. It also gives facts about the agri- 
culture and describes the industries, cultural facilities, and 
transportation. The statistics used are mainly from. rec- 
ords of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

The people who settled this area came mainly from 
States to the east and north. In 1820, about a year after 
the county was organized, many settlers came into the area 
from North Carolina. Much of the present population 
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is made up of descendants of those early settlers. Collins, 
the largest town, is the county seat. Mount Olive and 
Seminary are two of the trade centers. 


Water Supply 


Water for domestic use is obtained from both shallow 
and deep wells, Water for livestock is taken from streams, 
springs, and farm ponds. The water from shallow wells 
is obtained from the basal beds of the Citronelle forma- 
tion, which is at a depth of 50 to 100 feet (4). Water from 
the deeper wells is obtained from the Hattiesburg clay and 
Catahoula sandstone formations. Most of the towns and a 
few farms obtain their water supply from the deep wells. 

A few wells have a static head strong enough for a nat- 
ural flow. Most of these wells are located in the valleys 
of Okatoma, Bowie, and Oakohay Creeks and in the valley 
of Leaf River. 


Climate 


The climate of Covington County is humid. It is hot 
in summer and mild in winter. Freezes oceur every win- 
ter, however, and the temperature falls as low as 20 degrees 
in 9 out of 10 winters. There appears to be a natural 
drainage of cold air southward in winter between the 
higher hills to the west and those to the southeast. The 
temperature is below 50 degrees for about 1,400 hours each 
winter. 

About 52 days in winter have a temperature of 32 degrees 
or lower, and 105 days in summer have a temperature of 
90 degrees or higher. The temperature is 90 degrees or 
higher for about 400 hours each summer. The average 
annual temperature is about 67 degrees. Table 11 gives 
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facts about the temperature and precipitation in Coving- 
ton County. The statistics are from records of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau at Collins. 

The relative humidity is between 60 and 100 percent 
about 74 percent of the time and below 40 percent about 
6 percent of the time. In winter, when the temperature 
is below 50 degrees, the relative humidity is between 50 
and 79 percent about 50 percent of the hours and between 
80 and 100 percent about 40 percent of the hours. In 
summer, when the temperature is 90 degrees or higher, 
the relative humidity never exceeds 79 percent, but it is 
between 50 and 79 percent for 48 percent of the hours. 

Rain, the usual form of precipitation, generally falls as 
showers. Prolonged rains are rare, and they occur mainly 
in winter. The precipitation is fairly well distributed 
throughout the year, but rainfall is heaviest in spring. 
Rains in winter exceed those in summer by only a small 
amount. Fall is the driest season, which benefits harvest- 
ing, but this dryness makes the planting of winter grains 
somewhat hazardous. 

Sleet and snow occur occasionally. The heaviest snow 
of 5 to 9 inches, was recorded on February 12, 1899. 

Winds of gale force from tropical storms oceur once 
in 14 years, but there is no record of a hurricane of full 
strength as far inland as this county. Tornadoes occur 
about once in 14 years; damaging hailstorms, about once 
in 20 years; and severe thunderstorms, about once in 6 
years. 

In table 12 are listed the possibilities of temperatures 
that are damaging to crops after a given date in spring 
and before a given date in fall. Frost sometimes forms 
on vegetation under a clear sky and in calm air at night, 
when the temperature, registered on a thermometer that 
is 5 feet above the ground and in a shelter, is above 32 


TasiE 11.—Temperature and precipitation 


[Precipitation data are for 30 years at Collins, Miss. 


Temperature data are for 10 years at Collins and are adjusted to 30 years by 


comparison with Columbia, Miss.] 
5 es 


Temperature Precipitation 
Two years in 10 will have One year in 10 

at least 4 days with— will have— Days that | Average 

Average Average ee Average ee havea depth of 

Month daily daily monthly | snow cover} snow on 

maximum | minimum | Maximum Minimum total of 1.0inch days that 

temperature | temperature Less More or more have a 
equal to or | equal to or than— | than— snow cover 
higher than—j lower than— 
ban oF, oF, oF. Inches Inches Inches 
January_._-. =e 62. 6 37. 6 76 20 4.89 2. 40 7. 61 Q) 2 
February__...------_-_-__-- 64, 9 40. 3 79 22 4.95 2. 45 7. 61 @) / 1 
Marche 2 <5 pee eis oe 71, 2 44.0 84 26 §, 82 2. 85 9. 20 0 o 
ADE eter oe eee a call 79. 2 50. 8 | 88 36 5. 06 2. 35 7. 80 0 0 
Mayes) = S=ee05 poe 85. 9 59. 9 | 95 45 4. 72 2. 39 6. 80 0 0 
June none Pie, 91.7 66.5 | 96 54 4, 07 1. 53 6. 25 0 0 
July... 2 ence ee oe: MELE 92. 9 69.1 | 98 65 | 6.12 2. 63 12, 36 0 0 
ANIgUSt oe ee 93. 6 67. 6 | 98 61 | 4. 00 1.75 | 6.59 0 0 
September________________. 89.5 63.1 | 97 50 } 3. 79 100) 6.55 0 0 
October__.-.2-- 2 | 81.0 51.2, 92 31 | 2. 50 -53 5. 67 0 0 
November____-___.-_--__._- | 69.9 41.1 83 22 | 3. 52 90 37. 25 0 0 
December_.__--_______- See] 63. 8 37. 2 80 21 | 5. 10 2. 70 8. 63 0 0 
WiGaPet hot idee | 78.9 52. 4 | 2100 316 54. 54 46.67 | 66. 03 (4) 2 
I | 


i 
CC eee eee, 


1 Less than 0.5 day. 
? Average annual highest maximum. 


3 Average annual lowest minimum. 
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Taste 12.—Probabilities of last freezing temperatures in spring and first in fall 


[Based on 10 years of records at Collins, Miss., and adjusted to 30 years by comparison with data from Columbia, Miss. 


These data have 


also been adjusted to account for years without a temperature as low as the indicated threshold] 


Dates for given probability and temperature 


Probability 


| 
; 24° F, or lower 


28° F. or lower 


32° F. or lower | 36° F. or lower | 40° F. or lower 


Spring: 
1 year in 10, later than.______________- March 12__.__-- March 29_______ April 15__ _.| April. 29_.-_____ May 9. 
2 years in 10, later than___.....-..---- | March 5___-----| Mareh 22______- April 8___-____- April 22_._____- May 2. 
. 5 years in 10, later than_______-._.--_- February 19___-| March 8.___-__-| March 25.______ April 8.--_.-_-- April 18. 
all: 
1 year in 10, earlier than__._...__._-~- November 4___-| October 10_____ October 17_..__ October 8__.. __ September 29. 
2 years in 10, earlier than.____-_.------ November 12.__| November 3____| October 25_____ October 16___-_. October 7. 
5 years in 10, earlier than__._____.__._- November 23-_.| November 14_._| November 5_.-_-| October 27. ___- October 18. 


degrees. For this reason and because a low temperature 
can adversely affect plants and the seeds in seedbeds, even 
though it is above freezing, the probabilities of tempera- 
ae of 36 degrees and 40 degrees are included in this 
table. 


Industries 


This county has few industries. Timber and timber 
products provided the main sources of income during the 
late 1800’s and early 1900’s, and lumbering is still the 
most important industry. In the early part of the cen- 
tury, however, most of the virgin timber was exhausted 
and several of the large sawmills were closed. Several 
smaller sawmills are still operated, and wood products are 
still a major source of income. The wood products in- 
clude lumber, pulpwood, poles, sawtimber, and veneer. 

Two producing oil wells were completed in 1962. Other 
industries include a plant where prefabricated houses are 
manufactured and distributed, a garment factory, and a 
plant where poultry is processed. There are also several 
mills where grain is crushed and mixed as feed for cattle 
and poultry. 


Transportation and Cultural Facilities 


A railroad passes through Collins, Mount Olive, and 
Seminary. In addition, two Federal highways cross the 
county from west to east, and six State highways serve 
the county. Many of the other roads are paved, and still 
other roads have an all-weather, graveled surface. 

In recent years schools have improved in this county. 
Six high schools are Jocated at strategic points. Churches 
are scattered throughout the county. 


Agriculture 


Tn 1959 approximately two-thirds of Covington County, 
or 177,281 acres, was in farms. The total acreage in farms 
has been fairly constant since 1930. The average size of 
farms increased from 71.1 acres in 1930 to 105.7 acres 
in 1959. 

In 1959 there were 1,678 farms in the county. Of these, 
341 were cotton farms, 95 were general farms, 21 were 
poultry farms, 10 were dairy farms, and 198 were farms 


where livestock other than dairy cattle and poultry were 
raised. The rest were miscellaneous and unclassified. In 
recent years the trend has been away from cotton farming. 
Diversified farms, farms where row crops are the main 
source of income, and cattle farms have become more 
numerous. The cotton acreage dropped from 35,496 acres 
in 1929 to 7,660 acres in 1959. During the same period, 
the number of cattle increased from 5,742 to 21,521. Since 
1930 poultry and poultry products have become an im- 
portant source of income. In 1959 a total of 990,784 
chickens, including broilers, was sold. 

Machinery has replaced the work animals on many 
farms. The number of horses and mules decreased from 
3,590 in 1930 to 1,403 in 1959. The number of tractors 
increased from 30 to 701 during the same period. 

A total of 1,236 farmers owned their farms in 1959, and 
227 farmers were part owners. The rest of the farms 
were operated by tenants. Only 12.6 percent of the farms 
was operated by tenants in 1959, as compared to 42.5 per- 
cent in 1940, 

Electric power is available on most farms. 
telephones were reported on 607 farms. 


In 1959 
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Glossary 


Acidity, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of the soil mass, 
expressed in pH values, or in words, as follows: 


pH pH 
Extremely acid___-_ Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline --.__ T.4-7.8 
Very strongly acid__ 4,5-5.0 Moderate alkaline___ 7.9-8.4 


Strongly acid_______ 5.1-5.5 Strongly alkaline___ 8.5-9.0 
Medium acid__ 5.6-6.0 Very strongly alka- 

Slightly acid__ 6.1-6.5 HYG: -cocasaxnecos 9.1 and 
Neutral ---.- 0 ___ 6.6-7.3 higher 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or 
cluster, such as a clod, prism, crumb, or granule. 

Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on 
land by streams. 

Clay. As a soil separate, a mineral particle that is less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a textural class, soil material that 
is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less 
than 40 percent silt. 

Claypan. A compact, slowly permeable soil horizon that contains 
more clay than the horizon above and below it. A claypan is 
commonly hard when dry and plastic or stiff when wet. 

Complex, soil. A mapping unit consisting of different kinds of 
soils that occur in such small individual areas or in such an 
intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
publishable soil map. 

Concretion. A hardened local concentration of chemical com- 
pounds, such as calcium carbonates or compounds of magne- 
sium or iron, that form indurated grains or nodules of mixed 
composition and of various sizes, shapes, and colors. 

Consistence, soil. The attributes of soil material that are ex- 
pressed by the degree and kind of cohesion and adhesion or 
by the resistance to deformation or rupture. Terms commonly 
used to describe consistence are brittle, compact, firm, friable, 
impervious, sticky, plastic, and cemented. Several terms may 
be used to describe the consistence of a soil at different degrees 
of moisture content. For example, “very plastic, very firm, 
very hard” means very plastic when wet, very firm when moist, 
and very hard when dry. 

Brittle. When dry will break with a sharp, clean fracture, or 
if struck a sharp blow, will shatter into cleanly broken, 
hard fragments. 

Compact. Dense and firm but not cemented. 

Firm. Crushes under moderate pressure between thumb and 
forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Friable. Crushes easily under gentle to moderate pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and coheres when pressed to- 
gether. 

Impervious. 
roots. 

Sticky. Tends to adhere to other material when wet. 

Plastic. Will form a wire; moderate pressure required for de- 
formation of the soil mass. 

Cemented. Brittle and hard because of some cementing sub- 
Stance other than clay minerals, such as calcium carbonates, 
silica, or oxides, or salts of iron and aluminum. 

Contour tillage. Furrows plowed at right angles to the direction 
of slope, at the same level throughout, and ordinarily close 
together. 

Fragipan. A very compact horizon, rich in silt, sand, or both, 
and usually relatively low in clay. The fragipan commonly 
interferes with the penetration of water and roots. 


Very resistant to penetration by water, air, and 


Gley soil. A soil in which waterlogging and lack of oxygen have 
caused the material in one or more horizons to be neutral gray. 
The term “gleyed” is applied to a soil horizon that has yellow 
and gray mottling caused by intermittent waterlogging. 

Green-manure crop. Any crop grown and plowed under to im- 
prove the soil. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. The relative position of the several soil horizons in 
a typical soil profile, and their nomenclature, are as follows: 


AO Organic debris, partly decomposed or matted. 

Al A dark-colored horizon having a fairly high content of 
organic matter mixed with mincral matter. 

A2_ A light-colored horizon, often representing the zone of 
maximum leaching where podzolized; absent in wet, dark- 
colored soils. 

A3 Transitional to B horizon but more like the A than the 
B; absent in some places. 

Ap A plowed or otherwise mixed surface layer that includes 
more than the original Al horizon. 

Bi Transitional to B horizon but more like the B than the 
A; absent in some places. 

B2 Generally a darker colored horizon, which often represents 
the zone of maximum illuviation where podzolized. 

B3 Transitional to C horizon. 

Cc Slightly weathered parent material; absent in some soils. 

g A gleyed horizon, as B2g. 


The A horizons make up a zone of eluviation, which is a 
leached zone. The B horizons make up a zone of illuviation, 
in which clay and other materials have accumulated, The A 
and B horizons, together, are called the solum, or true soil. 


Internal drainage, soil. The downward flow of water through the 
profile. The rate of movement is determined by the texture and 
structure of the soil, by other characteristics of the soil and 
underlying layers, and by the height of the water table, either 
permanent or perched. Relative terms for expressing internal 
drainage are very rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very slow, and 
none. 

Leaching, soil. The removal of material in solution by the pas- 
sage of water through the soil. 

Morphology, soil. The physical constitution of a soil, including 
the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other 
physical, chemical, and biological properties of the various 
horizons that make up the soil profile. 

Mottles. Irregular spots of different colors. Mottling is indi- 
cated by descriptive words in a definite sequence; for example 
“common, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles.” The word 
“common” indicates the number of mottles; the word “fine,” 
the size of the mottles; and the word “distinct,” the degree to 
which the mottles contrast with the base color of the soil. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated mass from which the soil 
profile develops. 

Permeability, soil. That quality of the soil that enables it to 
transmit water or air through the profile. 

Porosity, soil. The degree to which the soil mass is permeated 
with pores or cavities. 

Pore space. The fraction of the bulk volume, or total space within 
a soil, that is not occupied by solid particles. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of the land surface, con- 
sidered collectively. 

Sand. Small fragments of rock or minerals ranging from 0.05 

millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter; coarse sand, 1.0 to 

0.5 millimeter; sand, 0.5 to 0.25 millimeter; fine sand, 0.25 to 

0.1 millimeter ; very fine sand, 0.1 to 0.05 millimeter. As a tex- 

tural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand and not more 

than 10 percent clay. 

Small grains of mineral soil ranging from 0.05 to 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a textural class, a soil that is 80 per- 
cent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Solum. The upper part of the soil profile, above the parent ma- 
terial, in which the processes of soil formation are taking place. 
In a mature soil the solum includes the A and B horizons; the 
character of the material may be, and usually is, unlike that 
of the parent material. 


Silt. 
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Structure, soil. The morphological aggregates in which the indi- 
vidual soil particles are arranged. The most common types of 
structure are the following: 

Subangular blocky. Having mixed rounded or plane faces, with 
vertices mostly rounded. 

Granular. Hard or soft, but firm, small aggregates, angular or 
rounded, as in the A horizon of many Chernozems. 

Crumb. Generally soft, small, porous aggregates, irregular in 
shape, as in the Al horizon of many soils, 

To indicate a lack of definite structure, the following terms are 
normally used: 


Single grain (structureless). 
sand. 

Massive (structureless). Large uniform masses of cohesive soil 
material that have irregular cleavage, as in the C horizon of 
many clayey soils. 

Subsoil. Roughly, that part of the solum below plow depth. 

Surface soil. The upper part of an arable soil commonly stirred 
by tillage implements, or an equivalent depth in a nonarable 
soil. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportion of the various size groups 
of individual soil grains. See also Clay, Sand, and Silt. 


Each grain is by itself, as in dune 


{See table 1, p. 5, for the acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, and table 2, p. 34, for the estimated yields. 
ing properties of the soils, see the section beginning on p. 51, and for facts about wildlife see the section beginning on p. 49. 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


show that a particular soil was not placed in a specified group, because it is not suited to such use] 


Mapping unit 
Bibb and Waverly soils________________- 
Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. _. 


Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes ____ 


Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes _ _. 

Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 8 
to 17 percent slopes. 

Boswell and Savannah soils, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___ _- 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___ __ 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
slopes. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

Collins and Iuka soils____.-____.-. 

Collins and Luka soils, local alluvium... __- 

Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes... 


percent 


Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. __ 
Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. _ 
Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes__ 


Eustis loamy sand, terrace, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Eustis and Ruston soils, 12 to 40 percent 
slopes. 

Falkner silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_. _- 

Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__ __ 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 40 per- 
cent slopes. 

Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy loams, 2 
to 8 percent slopes. 

Gullied land___.__.-__.------------.-.- 

Henry silt loam_-.-----------------.--- 

Izagora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Leaf silt loam___.__---_---.-----.----. 

Mantachie and Falaya soils__..___ eseseee 

Myatt silt loam____. 2. __- Bee 

Ochlockonee fine sandy loam--_________.- 

Ochlockonee soils, local alluvium 

Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and Tuka soils ___ 

Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes _- 


Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes __ 


Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
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To find the engincer- 


Dashes 
Woodland 
sutiability 
Capability unit group Woodland range site 
Symbol Page ; Number Page Name Page 
IVw-1 30 | 3 43 | Alluvial Land. 48 
TiIe-3 28 51 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
IVe-3 30,1 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
1Ve-3 30 1 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
Vile-—2 33 1 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
VITe~2 33 11 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
Ille-3 28 51 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to AT 
Gently Undulating). 
IIIw-1 29 | 7 45 | Loess Hills. 49 
IlIw-1 29 | 7 45 | Loess Hills. 49 
TIIw-1 29 | 7 45 | Loess Hills. 49 
I-1 25 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to AT 
Gently Undulating). 
Tle-1 25) 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
TIw-1 26 | 8 46 | Alluvial Land. 48 
Ilw-1 26 | 8 46 | Alluvial Land. 48 
ITIs~1 29 | 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
Gravelly). 
IVs-1 31) 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
Gravelly). 
VIs-1 32 | 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
Gravelly). 
VIIs-1 33 | 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
Gravelly). 
IlIs-1 29 | 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
Gravelly). 
VIIs-1 33 | 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
Gravelly). 
Tlw-1 2051 41 | Loess Hills. 49 
IIw-1 29 | 1 41 | Loess Hills. 49 
VIs-2 32 | 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
Gravelly). 
VIIs-2 33 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
i Gravelly). 
IVs-2 31! 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Sandy and 48 
Gravelly). 
VIle-3 33 | 9 AG? iret et ee eee ee eee 
IVw-2 31 | 5 44 | Loess Hills. 49 
IIw-2 27,1 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
1Vw-2 31 | 5 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands). 49 
IIw-3 27 i 11 46 | Alluvial Land. 48 
IVw-2 31 | 6 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands). 49 
IIlw-1 26, 8 46 | Alluvial Land. 48 
IIw-1 2658 46 | Alluvial Land. 48 
Vw-1 31: 8 46 | Alluvial Land. 48 
Ilw--2 27.2 42 } Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
TIe—2 26 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating), 
IIe-2 26 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
IIte-2 28 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
IIIe-2 28 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to AT 
Gently Undulating). 
IVe-2 30 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
IVe-2 a0 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
TVe-2 380 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hiils (Steep). 48 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS—Continued 


[See table 1, p. 5, for the acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, and table 2, p. 34, for the estimated yields. To find the engineer - 
ing properties of the soils, see the section beginning on p. 51, and for facts about wildlife see the section beginning on p. 49. Dashes 
show that a particular soil was not placed in a specified group, because it is not suited to such use] 


Woodland 
suitability 
Capability unit group Woodland range site 
Map | 
symbol Mapping unit Page | Symbol Page | Number Page Name Page 
OsB Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 per- 15 | [le-2 26 12 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
cent slopes. Gengly Undulating). 
OsB2 Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 2 to 5 per- 15 | IIe-2 26 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
cent slopes, eroded. Gently Undulating). 
OsC2 Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 5 to 8 per- 15 | Ille-2 28 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
cent slopes, eroded. Gently Undulating). 
PhA Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... ..._ 15 | IIIw-1 29 | 7 45 | Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands). 49 
PhB Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes________ 15 | IIIw-1 29 17 45 | Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands). 49 
PnA Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 16 ; Ilw-2 27 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
slopes. Gently Undulating). 
PnB Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 16 | Ile-2 26 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
slopes. Gently Undulating). 
PrA Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes __ 16 | IIlw-2 27 | 2 42 | Loess Hills. 49 
PrB Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes __ 16 | Ile-2 26 | 2 42 | Loess Hills. 49 
PrB2 pt silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 16 | ITe-2 26 | 2 42 | Loess Hills. 49 
eroded. 
Pr Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__ 17 | IIe-2 28 | 2 42 | Loess Hills. 49 
RsA Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ 17 | I-1 2514 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
RsB Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 17 | He-1 25) 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
RsB2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 17 | Ie-1 25 | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
slopes, eroded. Gently Undulating). 
RsC Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 17 | IfTe-1 27: | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
slopes. Gently Undulating). 
RsC2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 18 | IITIe-1 27) 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
slopes, eroded. Gently Undulating). 
RsC3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 18 | IVe-1 30 | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
severely eroded. 
RsD Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 18 | [Ve-1 30 | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes. 
RsD2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 18 | IVe-1 30 | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes, eroded. 
RsD3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 18 | Vie-1 32! 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes, severely eroded. 
RsE Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent 18 | VIe-1 82 | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes. 
RsE2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent 18 | VIe-1 82 | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes, eroded. 
RsE3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent 19 | VIle-t 325 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes, severely eroded. j 
RsF Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 pereent 19 | VIle-1 325 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes. 
RsF2 Ruston fine sandy, loam, 17 to 40 percent 19 | VITe-1 32 | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes, eroded. 
RsF3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent 19 | VIle-1 32 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
slopes, severely eroded. | 
RuC Ruston, Ora, and Cuthbert soils, 5 to 12 19 | [Ve-1 380 | 4 44 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
percent slopes. 
SbA Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_____ 19 | IIw-2 27.1 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
SbB Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_____ 20 | IIe-2 26 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
SbB2 Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 20 | Ile-2 26 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
eroded. Gently Undulating). 
SbC Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__. -- 20 | Ilie-2 28 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
SbC2 Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 20 | IITe—-2 28 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
eroded. Gently Undulating). 
StA oe fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 20 | IlIw-1 29 | 7 45 | Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands). 49 
slopes. 
StB Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 20 | IlIw-1 29 | 7 45 | Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands). 49 
slopes. 
SuB Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes___ 21 | [Ve-3 30 | 1 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands). 49 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS—Continued 


[See table 1, p. 5, for the acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, and table 2, p. 34, for the estimated yields. To find the engineer- 
ing properties of the soils, see the section beginning on 
show that a particular soil was not placed in a specified group, because it is not suited to such use] 


Mapping unit 
Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes___ 


Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes__ 

WAM Dee se cee s ee ce emacs 

Tilden fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

Vicksburg silt loam____-_-_---------_ 


p. 51, and for facts about wildlife see the section beginning on p. 49. Dashes 


O 


Woodland 
sutiability 
Capability unit group Woodland range site 
Symbol Page | Number Page Name Page 
Vie-2 32] 1 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Wetlands) 49, 47 
and Coastal Plains Hills (Level 
to Gently Undulating). 
VIle-2 33 | 1 41 | Coastal Plain Hills (Steep). 48 
Vilw-1 33 | 10 46 | Alluvial Land. 48 
IIw-2 27 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hills (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
Ile-2 26 | 2 42 | Coastal Plain Hillis (Level to 47 
Gently Undulating). 
IIw-1 26/8 46 | Alluvial Land. 48 


NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
SOIL LEGEND 


Highways and roads National or state 


Dubal aincsscasaessoisas acest cledsacenssateeecaeas County Soil boundary 


Good motor Township, U. S. and symbol 


Poor motor Section line, corner Cesena 3 ies vhseyh tesais’ Gravel 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. 

A second capital letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, shows the slope. 
Symbols for nearly level soils, such as Leaf silt loam, do not Trail 
contain a slope letter. Neither does the symbol for a land 


fe et debts Reservation a eh gest . Stones 


SYMBOL 


Bb 
BoB 
BoC 
BoC2 
BoD 
BrD 


BsC 


BuA 
BuB 
BuB2 


CaA 
CaB 
Co 
Cu 


EsB 


type that has a considerable range in slope--Gullied land. The 
number, 2 or 3, in a symbol indicates that the soil is eroded 


or severely eroded, 


NAME 


Bibb and Waverly soils 

Boswell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Boswell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Boswell silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes 


Boswell, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils, 
8 to 17 percent slopes 


Boswell and Savannah soils, 
2 to 8 percent slopes 


Bude silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 


Cahaba fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Collins and luka soils 

Collins and luka soils, local alluvium 


Eustis loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Eustis loamy sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Eustis loamy sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes 


Eustis loamy sand, terrace, 
Q to 2 percent slopes 


Eustis and Ruston soils, 
12 to 40 percent slopes 


Falkner silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 
8 to 12 percent slopes 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 

12 to 40 percent slopes 

Guin and Saffell gravelly sandy loams, 
2 to 8 percent slopes 

Gullied land 


Henry silt loam 
Izagora fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Leaf silt loam 


Mantachie and Falaya soils 
Myatt silt loam 


Ochlockonee fine sandy loam 

Ochlockonee soils, local alluvium 
Ochlockonee, Mantachie, and luka soils 

Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Ora fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 


SYMBOL 


OsB 
OsB2 
OsC2 


PhA 
PhB 
PnA 
PnB 
PrA 
PrB 
PrB2 


Prt 


RsA 
RsB 
RsB2 


RsC 
RsC2 


RsC3 


RsD 
RsD2 


RsD3 
RsE 
RsE2 
RsE3 
RsF 
RsF2 
RsF3 
RuC 


SbA 
SbB 
SbB2 
SbC 
SbC2 
Sta 
StB 
SuB 
SuC 
SuD 
Sw 


TdA 
TdB 


Ve 


NAME 


Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 
2 to 5 percent slopes 


Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 


Ora silt loam, heavy substratum, 
5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Pheba loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Pheba loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Providence silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 

12 to 17 percent slopes 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 
12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 
12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 
17 to 40 percent slopes 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 
17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 
17 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Ruston, Ora, and Cuthbert soils, 
5 to 12 percent slopes 


Savannah loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Stough fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Susquehanna soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Susquehanna soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Susquehanna soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes 
Swamp 


Tilden fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Tilden fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Vicksburg silt loam 


Highway markers 


National Interstate . 


U.S. 


State 
Railroads 

Single track 

Multiple track ........ Sasadeespnasenes 


Abandoned 


Bridges and crossings 


Road 


Trail, foot 


Railroad 


Ferries 


Ford 


R. R. under 


WIN cies sseeieesienkacemctheacts ==s== 


Buildings 


School 


Station 


Mines and Quarries 


Mine dump 


Pits, gravel or other. ... 


Power lines 


Pipe lines 


Cemeteries 


Dams 


Levees 


Tanks 


OW Wells: ccccscssciensaitasiaiin 


COtton BIN veces eee eeseeees 


Forest fire or lookout station... 


Land grant 


DRAINAGE 
Streams 


Perennial 


Intermittent, unclass. 


Canals and ditches 

Lakes and ponds 
Perennial 
Intermittent 

Wells sd paadesatacep irene © * flowing 

Springs 

Marsh 


Wet spot 


Alluvial fan 


RELIEF 


Escarpments 


VV YEE yyy 


Bedrock ee eee ee ‘ 


ATUTETET TH eer ergy enteTT 
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